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THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. 


HENRIETTA MARIA. 

Character of this Princess — Lord Kensington's liCiasion to Paris — 
Henrietta's Prepossession in InTour of Charles — Pretensions of 
Count Soissons to the Hand of the Princess — He is challenged by 
the Karl of Holland — Description of Henrietta by that Nobleman — 
Splendid Marriage Ceremony ot Henrietta and Charles (by Proxy) 
— Public sRejoicings at Paris — Departure of Henrietta — Her 
Arrival at Dover — First Interview with Her Husband at Dover — 
The Royal Couple at Canterbury — ^Their enthusiastic Beceptien in 
London — Peelings of the Puritans on the Birth of the Queen’s first 
Child — ^Reputed Loveliness of Henrietta — Anecdote — Henrietta’s 
Embarkation for Holland, and Exertions in her Husband’s Cause 
— Return to England — Her dangerous Situation at Burlington — 
Her Courage — Imputations against her Conjugal Fidelity — Her 
Union, after the Death of Charles, to Henry Jermyn — Her extreme 
Distress in Paris — ^Manner in which she received the News of 
Charles’s Death — Her Return to England, and Residence in 
Somerset House — Her Death and Burial. 

The character of Henrietta Maria has seldom been a 
favourite one with our historians. Generally speakmg, 
they describe her, and not without reason, as having 
turbulent and ^insincere ; implacable in her resentments; 
rash in her resolves ; precipitating her husband into the 
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most unjustifiable excesses, and entertaining the mpst 
dangerous notions respecting the rayal prerogative. It 
was not probable, indeed, that she should have had many 
champions. To the Puritan party, her exalted station, 
and her undisguised devotion to the interests the 
Church of Some, naturally rendered her an object of 
suspicion and dishke ; while the royalists, aware of uhe 
fatal influence which she exercised over the mind of her 
husband, attributed to her indifferent counsels whatever 
in their master’s conduct they would otherwise h^ve 
found difficult to excuse. * 

Moreover, the manners Vtf the volatile Frenchwoman 
were but little adapted to the people among whom she 
came to reside. Her partiality for the manners and 
customs of her own country ; her love of admiration ; her 
fondness for music, dancing, and other venial amuse- 
ments, were converted, by the jaundiced eye of puri- 
tanism, into the most heinous sins. Many, however, as 
were Henrietta’s failings — many as were the misfortunes 
which her religious bigotry and narrow-minded counsels 
entailed on the people of England as well as on her own 
family — it must nevertheless be admitted that she was 
not altogether deficient in private virtues, and certainly 
was not wanting in many agreeable qualities. Her dis- 
position was generous when not provoked ; her manners 
were playful and animated ; she was fearless in danger ; 
an affectionate mother, and an indulgent mistress. 
Moreover, her attachment to the ruined fortunes of her 
husband can never be Spoken of without praise. Had 
she lived in peaceable times, or, indeed, had Buc^^ngham 
survived to guide the counsels of his master, itenrietta 
^ probability would have been merely remembered 
for the gaiety of her manners, and the lustre of her 
charms. 
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Henrietta Maria, youngest daughter of Henry the 
Great, of France, and sister of Louis the Thirteenth, was 
bom 28th November, 1609. Of her childhood little is 
known; indeed, at the period of her marriage with 
Charl6s the First, she had scarcely completed her six- 
te^th year. In 1624, Lord Kensington, afterwards 
Edrl of Holland, had been despatched to Paris, in order 
to 'sound the feelings of the French Court with regard 
to the match. He had the good fortune to find the young 
Piincess greatly pirepossessed in favour of her future 
husband ; the account, it seems, of the Prince’s romantic 
journey into Spain having strongly infiuenced her imagina- 
tion. When the tale of his adventures was first related 
to her, she observed, ** He might have found a wife much 
nearer, and have saved himself much trouble.’* Indeed, 
with all the romance of a young girl, she appears to have 
fancied herself in love with Charles long before they 
actually met. 

Lord Kensington, unwilling to risk the disgrace of a 
refusal, proceeded cautiously in his delicate mission. As 
regarded Henrietta herself, she took no pains to disguise 
her partiality for the Prince : the state of her feelings, 
however, will be best discovered by the following romantic 
incident, as related by Lord Kensington in one of his 
letters to Charles. The Princess, it seems, had conceived 
a “ passionate longing” to obtain a sight of a miniature 
of Charles, which Lord Kensington was in the habit of 
wearing round his neck ; ‘‘for though others,” writes the 
ambassador, ” as the Queen and Princesses, would open 
it, and insider it, the which ever brought forth admira- 
tion from them, yet durst not this poor young lady look 
any otherwise on it than afSu off, whose heart was neal/bf^ 
unto it than any of the others who did most gaze upon it. 
But at the last, rather than want that sight, the which 

B 2 
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she was so impatient of, she desired the gentlewomai* of 
the house where 1 am lodged, that J^ad been her servant, 
to borrow of me the picture, in all the secresy that may 
be, and to bring it unto her, saying^ she* could not but 
want that curiosity, as well as others, towards a person 
of his infinite reputation. As soon as she saw the p^y 
that brought it, she retired into her cabinet, calling dtily 
her in ; where she opened the picture in such haste" as 
showed a true picture of her passion, blushing in the 
instant at her own guiltiness. I^he kept it an hedur 
in her hands, and when she returned it, she gave it 
many praises of your person. Sir, this is a business so 
fit for your secresy, as I know it shall never go farther 
than unto the King your father, my Lord Duke of 
Buckingham, and my Lord Carlisle’s knowledge.” * It 
was remarked, shortly afterwards, that when Henrietta 
received two letters, one from King James, and the other 
from her lover, she placed the former in her cabinet, and 
the latter in her bosom. James was much pleased when 
the anecdote was related to him; — “ It was an omen,” he 
said, that she would preserve his name in her memory, 
and Charles in her heart.” 

One might have thought that the young, the graceful, 
and gallant Earl of Holland — for such he was now created 
— would have been a dangerous mediator between 
two lovers who had never met. But Holland, though 
in after years his intercourse with Henrietta was 
suspected to have been of too tender a nature, at this 
period sincerely loved £is master. Moreover, Holland 
is described as having been an ardent admire^ of the 
Buch^s de Chevreuse, a sprightly daughter of the house 
tJi^Itohan, who subsequently accompanied Henrietta to 
England, and who, among other vagaries, gtstonished the 


Cabala, p. 818. 
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grave dowagers of King Charles’s Court, by performing 
tlfb eccepjtnric feat of ^swimming across the Thames. 

An incident, which occurred during the progress of 
the negotiation, afforded Holland an opportunity of alike 
displacing liis personal gallantry and his devotion to 
Charles. Henrietta, it appears, had an ardent lover in a 
yojjing Prince of the blood, the Count de Soissons, who, 
exasperated at the prospect of her becoming the wife of 
another, declared openly and boldly at the Louvre, that 
he had been contracted to the Princess before several 
witnesses, and even^vent so far as to insist that Henrietta 
was his lawful bride. Among his friends, he spoke of 
cutting the ambassador’s throat; and subsequently, on 
meeting Holland in public, returned the latter’s bow 
with a contemptuous movement of the head. Holland 
instantly challenged him to single combat, but de 
Soissons declined the encounter : “ the Court of France,” 
he said, was too powerful, to allow him to maintain the 
truth with his sword.” * 

Presuming that the feelings of Charles were as ro- 
mantic as those of his future bride, the glowing descrip- 
tions which Lord Holland transmitted of her accompHsh- 
ments were well calculated to increase his flame. In a 
letter dated 26th February, 1626, he writes to the Prince: 
“ You will find a lady of as much loveliness and sweet- 
ness to deserve your affection, as any creature under 
heaven can do.” And he afterwards proceeds; “the 
impressions I had of her were but ordinary, but the 
amazement extraordinary, to fi^d her, as I protest to 
God I did, the sweetest creature in France. Her growth 
is very^ttle short of her age, and her wisdom infinitely 
beyond it. I heard her discourse with her mother, and ^ 

the ladies about her, with eztraordinaiy discretion and 

• 

* Divine Catastrophe of the House of Stuart. Gabala. 
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quickness. She dances, the which I am a witness of, as 
well as ever I saw any creature. ^They say ^she siiigs 
most sweetly: I am sure she looks^so.*’ * In another 
letter. Lord Holland writes: “I found it true, that 
neither her master, Bayle, nor any jman oif woman in 
France, or in the world, sings so admirably as she. 
Sir, it is bej^ond imagination ; that is all that I can ^ay 
of it.” 

The articles of marriage between Charles and Henrietta 
were signed by James on the 11th of May, 1624, and by 
the French Eling on the 14th of Augvst following. The 
treaty was finally ratified at Paris, by the Earls of Carlisle 
and Holland, on the 13th of March, 1625. At the 
beginning of May, the necessary dispensation having 
been received from Borne, Cardinal Bichlieu solemnly 
performed the espousals ; the Duke de Chevreuse t 
appearing as proxy for Charles.^ 

The ceremony was magnificent. On the day appointed, 
the 11th of May, the royal bride was conducted by the 
King, the Queen, and a long train of couriers, to the 
house of the Archbishop of Paris, where Henrietta was 
formally attired by her ladies in the nuptial robes. 

* Cabala, p. 312. 

t Charles, as great grandson of Mary of Ghiise, was not very dis- 
tantly related to the Duke de Chevreuse, who was a Frinoe of that 
illustrious house. 

t Lord Bacon, in his ** Life and Reign of Henry Vll.,** ^ves ns a 
curious picture of a royal marriage by proxy. In recording the espousals 
of the Archduke Maximilian and Anne, the heiress of Bretagn^ he 
writes: — *^She was not only* publicly contracted, but stated as a 
bride, and solemnly bedded ; and, after she was laid, there came in 
Maximilian’s ambassador, with letters of procuratioxi, and) in the 
presence^of certain noble personages, men and women, put his lei;^ 
naked to the knee, between the espousal sheets ; to the end, that 
the ceremony might be thought to amount to a cgpummation.”-— 
KennetCa Complete HUtory^ vol. L, p. 598. 
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Prom hence the procession passed to a magnificent 
theatre, erected, according to ancient usage, in front of 
the Cathedral of I^otre-Dame. The Duke de Chevreuse 
was dressed in a black robe, linei with cloth of gold, 
and sparkKng with diamonds. On each side Jie was 
Buppdrted by the Earls of Carlisle and Holland, clad in 
ro^es covered with beaten silver. Standing under a 
gorgeous canopy, the King of France, assisted by his 
brother, consigned their sister to the Duke de Chevreuse, 
as the representative of King Charles. The marriage 
having been solenpiised according to the ceremonies of 
the Bomish church, the procession advanced in the same 
order to the Cathedral, the Duke de Chevreuse taking 
precedence of the King of Prance. After the celebra- 
tion of mass, from which the English Earls absented 
themselves on account of their religious scruples, the 
procession returned to the house of the Archbishop, 
where a splendid banquet had been prepared. The King 
sat under a canopy in the centre of the table, Henrietta 
being placed on his left hand, and the Queen-mother on 
his right. J^ext to Henrietta sat the Duke de Chevreuse, 
and the Earls of Carlisle and Holland by the side of the 
Duke. 

On the 24th of May, the Duke of Buckingham, 
attended by the Earl of Montgomery, and others of the 
English nobility, arrived at Paris, for the purpose of 
conducting Henrietta to England. During the seven 
days that they remained in the French capital, nothing 
could surpass the splendour of the entertainments to 
which they were invited, nor* the magnificence of the 
publictrejoicings. Bonfires illuminated the streets ; the 
eannon roared from the walis, and the prison doors 
were opened ; while the nobility of Paris vied with each 
other in th8 costliness of their feasts; a rivalship in 
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which Cardinal Bichlieu is said to have carried off the 
palm.* 

Henrietta bade farewell to PariS*on the 2nd of Juno, 
1625. It is assert^ in a letter of the period, that at 
Amiei^ she was overtaken by a legate from the Pope, 
who commanded her, on the part of his holiness, to per- 
form a penance of either sixteen or twenty-six daySj^^ as 
an atonement for uniting herself to an heretic Prince. 
Henrietta, it is said, instantly wrote to Charles, who was 
anxiously expecting her av Canterbury, acquainting him 
with the cause of her delay. His apswer, we are tc4d, 
was decisive : he coldly informed her that if she did not 
immediately resume her journey, he would return to 
London without her. Accordingly, the young Queen 
continued her progress, and the Pope was thus dtjprived 
of his expected triumph over the heretical English ; t 
however, as his Holiness had already given his consent 
to the marriage, the story is in all probability a fabrica- 
tion. Certainly, the journey from Paris to England was 
protracted over no fewer than eleven days. The indis- 
position, however, of the Queen-mother, Mary de Medicis, 
as well as the anxiety of Buckingham to linger as long 
as possible in the society of the young Queen of France, 
Anne of Austria, afford far more reasonable grounds for 
accounting for the delay, than the reputed interference 
on the part of the Pope. 

At Boulogne Henrietta found the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, and an English fleet, in readiness to receive her. 
She set sai^ on the 12th of June, and, after an uncom- 
fortable passage of twenfy-four hours arrived at Dover. 
During this short voyage she bad suffered so mu^ from 
aea-8icb;pesB, that it was found necessary to convey her 

* BueihworUi, vol. i., pp. 169, 170; Echard, vol^ii., p. 12. 

t EUiB, vol. iii., p. 200. 
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into the town in a litter, and thence to the apartments 
thsft had bgen prepared for her in the Castle. The news 
of her arrival was carried to the King at Canterbury in 
an hour and six minutes.* CharleR was hastening to 
meet his young brido, when he received a communication 
from her, intimating how much she had suffered by her 
voyi^ge, and requesting him to defer the interview till 
the following day.f 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, the King, 
attended by . suitable retinue, arrived at Dover. Hen- 
rief La was at her morning meal, and was scarcely pre- 
pared for the interview : in the impulse, however, of the 
moment she rose from table, and hurrying down stairs, 
fell on her knees before her husband, and taking his 
hand, kissed it affectionately. Charles instantly raised 
her, and “ wi*apping his arms around her, kissed her with 
many kisses.” Her first words were those of reverence 
and affection : — “ Sire^ Je suis venue en ce pais de voire 
Majesti pour etre usee et commandee de vous.**X Charles, 
surprised to find her taller than he had expected, cast 
his eyes upon her feet, as if suspecting that she had 
made use of artificial means to improve her stature. 
Henrietta, with all her native quickness, perceived what 
was passing in the King’s mind. She immediately 
raised one of her feet, and pointed to the shoe ; — “ Sir,” 
she said, I stand upon mine own feet. I have no helps 
of art. Thus high I am, and am neither higher nor 
lower.” § Some tears falling from her eyes, Charles 
kissed them away, telling her playfully he should not 
fail doing so, as long as she continued weeping.” He 
told hei^^^^she had not fallen into a land of strangers 

* Finetti Philoxenis, p. 162.^ t Rnshworth, vol. i., p. 170. 

t BUis, Orig. Litton, vol. ui, p. 190. 

§ vol. iii., p. 190. 
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and that she might be ever satisfied of his tenderness 
and esteem.’* 

After a short « period, the bystanders were required to 
withdraw, and the royal lovers remained an hour in pri- 
vate.* The first request of Henrietta mudt have been 
highly gratifying to her husband. She trustei,” she 
said, “ that should she ever do anything to offend him, 
he would himself tell her of her fault, instead, of 
employing a third person.” Charles readily promised 
a compliance, and exacted the same stipulation from his 
bride.t • ^ 

Having prepared themselves for dinner, and having 
come forth into the presence chamber, Henrietta pre- 
sented her Prench servants to her husband, formally 
and by name. Charles, having already dined, seated 
himself by the Queen, and helped her to venison and 
pheasant with his own hand. Her confessor, who stood 
by her, solemnly reminded her that, being the eve of 
St. John the Baptist, it was a fast day of the church, and 
consequently that she must be cautious l)Ow she pro- 
voked scandal on the very first day of her arrival.]; But 
at this period, at least, her husband had the ascendant 
over the Pope and his penances, and Henrietta, to the 
great delight of her protestant subjects, ate heartily of 
the forbidden dishes. 

After dinner, the King and Queen proceeded on horse- 
back to Canterbury, in which town it was intended to 
consummate the marriage. On Barram Downs they were 
received by a vast concourse of the nobility, of both 
sexes, who divided themselves into rows, between which 
their Majesties passed. The road was stre\fed with 
roses, *and other flowers, by th% loyal peasants of Kent^ 

• Euflhworth, vol. L, p. 170. + i,, p. 170. 

X Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. UL, p. 198. 
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wlio rent the skies with their shouts and acclamations, 
“lie ladies,” writeg*. Howell, “appeared like so many 
constellations, but methought that the country ladies 

outshined the courtiers.” 

«• 

The^same night,*' having arrived at Canterbury, and 
supper being over, the Queen retired to rest. Charles 
followed shortly afterwards, being attended to the nuptial 
apartment by two of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
whose duty it was to undress him. It appears that the 
King’s first step was to secure the doors of the bed- 
chamber (which were no fewer than B&om in number) 
with his own hand. He then undressed himself, and 
having excluded his two attendants, cautiously bolted 
the door. These particulars tlirow a curious light on 
the customs of the period ; since it seems certain that 
not even the nuptial chamber of the sovereign was 
secure against the strange licence and intrusive jocu- 
larity which, on the marriage night, were permitted by 
the less refined taste of our ancestors. It would seem, 
indeed, that it was only by stratagem that Charles was 
enabled to rid himself of his own attendants. “The 
next morning,” we are told, “he was pleasant with 
the Lords that he had leguiled them, and hath ever since 
been very jocund.” * 

On the 16th of June, 1625, Charles arrived with his 
bride in the capital. They had entered the royal barge 
at Gravesend, from whence, attended by severed of the 
barges of the nobility, they proceeded up the river in regal 
state. Prom London Bridge to Whitehall their proces- 
sion resembled a triumph. Thousands of vessels crowded 
tl^ Th^es; every lighter and barge was filled with 
sp^ators, and the banks appeared moving mass of 

* Ellifl, Orig. betters, vol. iiL, p. 198. 
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population. The guns roared from the Tower, and from 
the various ships in the neighbourhood; whil&*the popu- 
lace, notwithstanding the plague raged around them, 
and the rain fell in torrents, vied with each other in their 
clamorous gratulations. The King and Quee^ were 
each dressed in green. The windows of the barge, not- 
withstanding the pelting rain, were kept open ; Henrietta 
frequently acknowledging the shouts of the populace, by 
gracefully waving her hand. It was observed that her 
head already reached the King’s shoulder, and that she 
was young enough to grow taller.* *' 

The difference of religion, which existed between 
Henrietta and her new subjects, but slightly affected her 
first welcome. Much was expected from her youth, her 
reputed good sense, and the example and influence of 
her husband. Henrietta too, sacrificing her respect for 
strict veracity to the love of popularity, was not unwilling 
to assist the deception. Being asked, shortly after her 
arrival, if she could abide a heretic: “Why not,” she 
said, “was not my father one?”f Bute neither her 
popularity nor her dissimulation were of long continu- 
ance. The spoiled beauty very speedily became a mere 
tool in the hands of the secret emissaries of Borne, who 
hoped, by her means, to re-establish the papal authority 
in these reidms. The Puritan party had hitherto groaned 
only in secret ; no sooner, however, did the fact transpire 
that Henrietta was likely soon to give birth to an heir 
to the throne, than they began openly to express their 
• 

* See *^The Life and DeaUi of that Matchless Mirror of Mumuiiittity, 
Henrietta Maria de Bourbon : London, 1685.” Also, ** ^trae Bis- 
oourse of all the Royal Passages, Triumphs, and Oeremonies, observ^ 
at the Contract and Marriage of the High and Mighty Charles, King of 
Great Britain : London, 1625.” 

f Ellis, Ori)s. Letters, vol. ill., p. 198. 
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di^atisfaction and their fears ; speaking boldly of the 
young Queen as an»idolatress, and likening her to Heth 
the Canaanite. Viewing her religion with abhorrence, 
and perceiving 'the probability of her hereafter inducing 
her children to adbpt the Somish faith, it cannot be 
denied that the Puritans correctly foretold those misfor- 
tunes, which afterwards befel the descendants of Charles, 
but which fortunately terminated in the principle of 
religious toleration being triumphantly established as 
th| birth-right of their posterity. The Puritans looked 
rather to the issue of the Queen of Bohemia, whose 
education th6y were satisfied had been in accordance 
with the principles of the Beformed religion. The 
birth, therefore, of an heir to the crown was regarded 
as a black day in the calendar of Puritanism. Heylin 
mentions a village, in which he was himself resident 
at the time, where a day of rejoicing had been set 
apart in commemoration of the Queen’s safe delivery 
of a child. The morning set in with ringing of bells, 
and in the'^^ evening there were feastings and bonfires. 
But, throughout the day, there was no single individual 
of the Presbyterian or Puritan party who stirred from 
his home : on the contrary, they closed their doors, as if 
it had been an occasion of general mourniilg and 
distress.* 

The reputed loveliness of Henrietta, notwithstanding 
the exquisite portraits of her by Vandyke, and the 
enthusiastic adulation of contemporary poets, has been 
occasionally disputed. A smaU' share of personal charms 
willeas^y exalt a Queen into a goddess ; and, accordingly, 
^Jhen we find Waller thua addressing Henrietta, we 
doubt the truth of the panegyric from its very ful- 
8omeness,~ 


* Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 198. 
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Tour beauty more the fondest lover moves 
With admiration, than his privat^loves ; 

With admiration! for a pitch so hi^, 

(Save saored Charles's) never love durst fly. 

Beauty had crovmed you, and you must have J)een 
The whole world's mistress, other tl£an a Queen. 

All had been rivals, and you might have spared, 

Or killed, and tyrannised, without a guard. 

Sir William Davenant has celebrated the beauty of 
Henrietta with still more absurd adulation. Several 
of his smaller pieces are addressed to her, and on Ij^ew 
Tear’s Day he writes, — 

There is no need of purple or of lawn 
To vest thee in ; were but thy ouitains drawn 
Men might securely say that it is mom ; 

Thy garments serve to hide, not to adorn. 

Now she appears, whilst every look and smile 
Dispenses warmth and beauty through our isle. 

Descending, however, to mere prose, it may not be 
unamusing to transcribe one or two brie£ and more 
sober, descriptions of her, as she appeared to ner contem- 
poraries in her days of youth and comeliness. Sir Tobias 
Matthew describes her, as a most sweet, lovely creature ; * 
and again, we find Howell writing to his brother-in-law ; 
— I can send you gallant news, for we have now a most 
gallant new Queen of England, who in true beauty is far 
beyond the long-wooed Infanta ; for she was of a fading 
flaxen hair, big-lipped, and somewhat heavy-eyed; but 
this daughter of France, this youngest branch of Bourbon, 
is df a more lovely and lasting complexion, a dork brown; 
she hath eyes that sparkle like stars ; and for hor phy- 
siognomy, she may be said to be a mirror of perfection?’ 
Lord Clarendon, who certainly was not greatly prqudiced 


* Gabala. 
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in Henrietta’s favour, styles her a lady of great beauty 
anSi of ex^ellent wit humour.” 

Mr. Meade, who' was present at her first landing in 
England, desci^bes Henrietta to Sir Martin Stuteville, 
as ‘‘a jpimble and quiet, black-eyed, brown-haired, and, in 
a word, a brave lady, though, perhaps, a little touched 
with the green sickness.” But we prefer the description 
of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, who hastened to gratify his 
curiosity with a sight of the new Queen : “ On Thurs- 
day, the doth, the last day of this instant June, I went to 
■WAitehall purposely to see the Queen, which I did fully 
all the time she sat at dinner ; and perceived her to be a 
most absolute delicate lady, after I had exactly surveyed 
all the features of her face, much enlivened by her radiant 
and sparkling black eye. Besides her deportment among 
her women was so sweet and humble, and her speech and 
looks to her other servants so mild and gracious, as I 
could not abstain from divers deep-fetched* sighs, to con- 
sider that she wanted the knowledge of the true religion.” 
Her eyes appear to have been really beautiful. Waller 
speaks of them, in the inflated language of the day. 

Such eyes as yours, on Jove himself had thrown 
As bright and fierce a lightning as his own. 

And again, — 

— Such radiant eyes, 

Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies. 

Davenant also celebrates her in some verses of 
singular sweetness : — 

Fair as unshaded lights or as the day 

Of the first year, when every month was May ; 

Sweet as the altar’s smoke^ or as the new 
Unfolded bud, bathed by the morning's dew ; 

Kindbas the willing saints, but calmer fisr 
Than in their dreams forgiven votaries are. 
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Henrietta is said to have sang admirably, and certainly 
she was not deficient in those acaj^mplishm^ts which 
throw a grace over the female character. Oldys relates 
an anecdote of her, which induces the inference that she 

o 

was familiar with the Latin language? When on ^ visit 
at Cambridge, observing Thomas Randolph, the dramatic 
poet, lying indolently by the road-side, she remarked on 
passing, — 

“ Pauper ubique jaoet ; ” 

to which Randolph replied with adm^able quickness i^d 
humour, — 

** In ihalamis, Regina, tuis b&c nocte jacerem ; 

Si verum hoc esset^ — ‘Pauper ubique jacet.* ” 

Notwithstanding the conciliating manners of Henrietta 
on her first arrival in England, it soon became evident 
that the spirit of Henry IV, was not entirely dormant 
in the bosom of his daughter. A singular scene, which 
took place at Court, shortly after her marriage, is thus 
described by an eye-witness. “The Queen, howsoever 
very little of stature, is yet of a pleasing countenance, if 
she be pleased, but full of spirit and vigour, and seems 
of a more than ordinary resolution. With one frown, 
diverse of us being at Whitehall to see her, being at 
linner, and the room somewhat over-heated with the 
fire and company, she drove us all out of the chamber. 
I suppose none but a Queen could have cast such a 
scowl.” * ^ 

Charles was crowned alone in Westminster Abbey, on 
the 2nd of Eebruary, 1626. It might have been supposed 
that a young Queen in her seventeenth year, gay, lovely, 

and fond of admiration, would have been encl^ted at 

. o 

* EUia, Orig. Lettered vol. iii., p. 206 . 
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th|» prospect of figuring, the observed of all observers, 
in so august and sjdendid a pageant. Begardless, how* 
ever, of the entreaties of her husband, as well as of the 
insult which shb was ofiering to her husband’s subjects, 
Henrietta, acting under the influence of her spiritual 
advisers, positively refused to be crowned. It was 
demanded that the ceremony should be performed 
according to the solemnities of the Boitlan Catholic 
Church ; a concession which was of course out of tlie 
, question. Her conduct on this occasion presented the 
first of that long catalogue of errors, which eventually 
cost her husband his head, and her descendants the 
sovereignty over these realms. She contented herself 
with beholding the procession irom an apartment in the 
Gatehouse, Westminster, overlooking Palace-yard, which 
had been fitted up purposely for her accommodation. 
While the ceremony was taking place in the Abbey, she 
is described, in a letter of the period, as standing in a 
window as a mere looker-on, her ladies “frisking and 
dancing ” arbund her.* 

As long as Buckingham lived, he had insisted that, on 
no account should any state-secret whatever be intrusted 
to Henrietta’s keeping. He seems to have anticipated that 
which subsequently proved so fatal to bis royal master ; 
namely, that any secret intrusted to Henrietta would be 
communicated by her to half the high-born and chatter- 
ing ladies of her court. The subsequent perfidy of her 
beautiful confidantoi Luoyi Countess of Carlisle, is well 
known; nor is it likely that tliis lady was the only 
titled betrayer of the secrets of the royal family. The 
death of Buckingham entirely changed the position of 
Henrietta. Having succeeded to the influence which 
he had acquiredaover the mind of Charles, she not only 

* EUia, Grig. Letters, vol. iii., p.. 213. 
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sought to render her husband subservient to herrTill, 
but was foolish enough to add to herown unpopularity, by 
parading her power over him to the world. “ Hitherto,** 
says Lord Clarendon, **she had felt so much pain in 
knowing nothing, and meddling with nothing, dufing the 
time of the great favourite, that now she took pleasure in 
nothing but knowing all things, and disposing all things.*’ 
Again, Lord Clarendon observes : “ It was her Majesty’s 
and the kingdom*s misfortune, that she had not any 
person about her, who had either ability or affectiooi toiif^ 
inform and advise her of the temper of the kingdom, or 
humour of the people ; or who thought either worth the 
earing for 

In justice to Henrietta, it must be admitted, that her 
* own relatives, and those who were nearest to her peiv 
son, regarded her with the warmest affection and esteem. 
The dying words of Charles bore testimony to his adrni* 
ration and his love. With her brother, Louis the 
Thirteenth, she was also a great favourite. Robert, Earl 
of Leicester, — Ambassador at Paris in 16^6, — mentions 
the evident satisfaction of Louis, when, on one occasion, 
he presented him with a letter from his sister the Queen 
of England : “ It was observed,*’ he says, “ by those that 
were by, that when he spoke of the Queen, a very great 
natural affection did appear, both by his words and 
gesture, and, it is said in this court, that he loves the 
Queen best of all his sisters : when he speaks of her, he 
always calls her, ma honne scewr d^Angleterre** * Her 
sou, James the Second," reverts to her memory with affec- 
tion: *‘She excelled,” he says, ”in all the qualities of a 
goodowife, a good mother, and a good Christian.” Her 
nephew, also, Louis the Fourteenth, appears to have been 

* CoUixu^s Memorials, voL iL, p. 288. 
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attached to her in her life-time, and after her death erected 
a aplendi^monume^j^t to her memory. 

Sir William Waller, in his Becollections, records an 
anecdote of ^Henrietta during her stay at Exeter, which 
endeajQpd her to iift inhabitants. While passing north- 
ward of the town, her ears were saluted by the dismal 
crieS of a female in distress. It was found, on inquiry, 
that they proceeded from a poor woman, whose daughter 
was in her confinement, and almost in a dying state from 
^ the^ want of proper nourishment and medical aid. The 
Queen took a gold 2hain from her neck, and placing the 
Agnus which was attached to it in her bosom, delivered 
the chain to the woman ; desiring her, at the same time, 
to take it into the city and dispose of it to a goldsmith. 
The Queen’s confessor afterwards hazarded an invidious 
remark on the object of her charity having been a heretic. 
When tl^is latter circumstance was mentioned to Charles 
— alluding to her barefoot journey to Tyburn — he asked 
jestingly if they had not compelled her to do penance. 

When the civil war became inevitable, Henrietta, 
dreading the threatened impeachment of the Commons, 
and the fury of the' people, wisely decided on quitting 
England for a more hospitable shore. Accordingly, on 
the 23rd of February, 1642, she embarked at Dover 
for Holland. Nearly seventeen years had elapsed since 
! she had first set her foot on English ground. During this 
period — influenced by a meddling mother and an intrigu- 
ing priesthood — she had done her utmost to insult and 
to forfeit the esteem of a free and an affectionate people. 
Time an^ misfortune, however, seem to have taught her 
ths^, as a wife and a mother, other duties were required 
of her besides endeavouring to enslave her husband’s 
subjects; and, ^noreover, that the attempt to force an 
alien faith upon a powerful nation was not only one of 

0 2 
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great difficulty, but was attended with considerable per- 
sonal danger. Fortunately there •^ere gianCs in those 
days. No doubt, Henrietta, when she embarked at 
Dover, in 164j2, was at heart the same zealots Papist, the 
sam^ staunch foe to civil and religibus liberty, ^ when 
she had first landed there in 1625. Her conduct, how- 
ever, had undergone a change for the better. Hence- 
forth, fatal as her counsels proved to her unhappy consort, 
we, at least, find her performing to perfection the part of 
a devoted wife and of an high-spirited queen. It was jiot 
till after the death of Charles, and thS return of prosperity, 
that she relapsed into her former evil course of life. 

Henrietta carried with her to Holland her own, and 
many of the crown jewels, with the price of which she 
secretly purchased arms and ammunition for the service 
of her husband. She is said to have pawned her pendant 
pearls for 213,200 guilders, and six of her rubies for 
40,000 guilders. From Lord Clarendon, also, we learn, 
that, during the preceding year, she had raised no less a 
sum than 3000Z. on her jewels, for the^ purpose of 
enabling her husband to induce Sir William Balfour, 
whose fidelity the King strongly suspected, to resign the 
important post of Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 

Henrietta’s absence from England was of no long 
duration. Having succeeded in eluding the spies of the 
Parliament, and the ships which they sent out to arrest 
her, slie set sail from Scheveling at the commencement of 
the following year, and, after a stormy voyage, arrived 
safely at Burlington BRy in Yorkshire, on the 20th of 
February, 1643. 

Thq Queen had scarcely landed, and retired to li(Bd, 
when she was aroused by the roar of cannon, and was 
informed that her life was in considerablQi^danger, Four 
of the parliamei tary ships had entered the roads, and, 
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hapnp ascertained the quarter of the town in which the 
Queen wdli lodged,,, commenced playing their cannon 
against the house. So imminent was the danger, that 
Henrietta was .compelled to quit the house “ hare-foot 
and bajre-leg,*’ and dter a precipitate and very hazardous 
flight, with difficulty found shelter in a ditch behind the 
town. But even here the danger was considerable, a 
sergeant having been killed within a few paces from the 
spot where she stood. In the midst ot the firing, Hen- 
riej^ta remembered that she had left her favourite lap-dog 
asleep in the house she had just quitted. Heedless of the 
danger, she instantly flew back to the town, and having 
discovered the little creature, returned with it trium- 
phantly in her arms. She found her ladies still crouching 
and trembling in the ditch ; nor was it till the tide ebbed 
that the balls ceased to play over their heads. In the 
midst of their terrors, a ball grazed the ground so close 
to them, as to cover them with earth and stones. 

On hearing of the Queen’s hazardous situation, the 
Earl of Newcastle immediately Imstened to Burlington, 
and conducted her in safety to the army at York. Had 
she attempted to rejoin her husband at Oxford, where his 
quarters then were, she would, in all probability, have 
fallen into the bauds of the republicans. It was decided 
therefore that she should remain in Yorkshire, where she 
continued to reside for about four months, distributing 
arms among the royalists, and, by her affable demeanour 
and graceful manners, enticing many persons of rank and 
influence to embrace her husband’s cause. At the head 
of two^thousand foot and a thousand horse-soldiers, 
Henrietta subsequently joined the King in the vale of 
Keynton, close to the spot where the battle of Edgehill 
had been fought in the previous month of October. 
Erom Keynton the royal pair proceeded to Oxford, 
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where they were received with all the enthusiastti ^th 
which that loyal University has evAi^ greeted the asserton 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings. 
Henrietta and her ladies, it may be mentioned, were 
lodged in Merton College. * f 

The courage displayed by Henrietta at Burlington is 
not the only instance of her calm courage in the hour of 
danger. On one occasion, when one of the Parliament 
ships was in full chase of her, regardless of the cries and 
entreaties of her female attendants, she commandec^ the 
captain on no account to strike, bu\ to wait till the last 
extremity, and then to blow up the vessel.* At another 
time, when in imminent danger from a storm at sea, 
while her ladies were screaming and lamenting around 
her, she sat tranquilly on the deck, and exclaimed almost 
laughingly, “ Queens are never drowned.** 

Even to Charles she occasionally displayed the spirit 
of her race. When the King showed some disinclination 
to seize the five refractory members in the House of 
Commons, — “ Go, cow'ard,” she said, “ and pull out these 
rogues by the ears, or never see my face again.’* This 
anecdote was related to Pym by the Countess of Carlisle. 
At other times Henrietta could bear insult and injury 
with singular generosity of mind. When the tidings 
were brought to her that she had been impeached by 
the Commons of high-treason, and that her enemy Pym 
had actually carried up the impeachment to the bar of 
the Lords, she wrote to the Duke of Hamilton, that 
she hoped God would* forgive them for their rebellion, 
as she in her heart forgave them their condu^ to her. 
On another occasion she refused to be made acquaii]^d 
with the names of some English peers, who had expressed 


* Cariosities of literature, vol. t«, p. 236 . 
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themselves her enemies. ** Though they hate me now,” 
slie said, ^ perhaps ^they will not always hate me ; and if 
they have any sentiments of honour, they will be ashamed 
of tormenting^a poor woman, who takes so little precau- 
tion tp defend herself.” * 

After a residence of a few months at Oxford, Henrietta, 
in ^consequence oi the approach of the Parliamentary 
forces, took leave of the University, and retired to Bath. 
She was accompanied by Charles as far as Abingdon, in 
which town, on the 3rd of April, 1644, they bade eaqh 
other a farewell ^hich was destined to be their last. 
Henrietta subsequently proceeded to Exeter, in which 
city — then in daily expectation of being besieged by the 
Earl of Essex — she gave birth, on the 16th of June, 1614, 
to her youngest daughter, Henrietta, afterwards Duchess 
of Orleans. As soon as her weak state of health per- 
mitted, dreading the violence of Essex, she stole in dis- 
guise out of Exeter, and, after a painful and adventurous 
journey, at length found herself once more in shelter in 
FendennistCastle, at the entrance of Falmouth harbour; 
only thirteen days having elapsed since her confinement. 
Here she embarked on board a Dutch vessel, which lay 
in the bay, and which — after a narrow escape from being 
sunk by one of the cruisers of the Parliament — even- 
tually landed her in safety at Ghastel, near Brest. 
Although only in the thirty-fifth year of her age, we 
earn from Madame de Motteville that Henrietta’s beauty 
had, at this period, almost entirely disappeared. Madame 
de Montpensier also, in her Memoirs, dwells on the 
altered and miserable appearance of the exiled Queen. 

^ Henrietta was received with great kindness at the 
French Court. Apartments were set apart for her in 
tiie Louvre ; Jjhe royal ch&teau of St. Germains — formerly 
the residence df the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots, and 
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in winch, in later years, lived and died the exiled *Jai^e8 
the Second — was given up to her country fosidence ; 

and she was allowed a pension of twelve thousand crowns 
a month. Subsequently, the breaking out pf the civil 
troubles in France, in 1648, reduced* her to comparative 
poverty, if not to actual distress. 

The enemies of Henrietta have accused her of having 
been unfaithful to the marriage-vow. Undoubtedly there 
was much of French levity in her manners and conduct, 
but nevertheless the fact of actual infidelity remains s^ill 
unproved. Walpole, in his tedious jfivenile poem, “ The 
Epistle from Florence,” speaks confidently 

“ Of lustful neurletta's Romi&h shade.'* 

It must be admitted, however, on the other hand, that 
the character of Henrietta has never been completely 
cleared. Lord Dartmouth, in a note to Bishop Burnet’s 
History supplies us with a curious anecdote. The Queen, 
he informs us, had conceived a particular dislike to the 
Duke of Hamilton, His grace, for some reason, being 
anxious to obtain an interview with Henrietta, had 
persuaded Mrs. Seymour, a woman of the bed-chamber, 
to admit him secretly into the Queen’s private apart- 
ment at Somerset-house; when, his wish having been 
gratified, he stated that from his place of concealment 
he surprised Henrietta in great familiarities with Jer- 
myn. Lord Dartmouth’s authority was Sir Francis 
Compton, who had it from his mother the Countess 
of Northampton, an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. 
Seymour. 

Another piece of scandal is related by tho Bishop hinif 
self, in one of the once suppressed passages of his history. 
When the unfortunate Marquis of Monjjpose was in 
Paris, and in distress, the Queen, notwithstanding her 
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own straitened circumstances, had supplied him liberally 
with jewels, and mpney. Yet, according to Burnet, 
Montrose afterwards repaid her kindness, by boasting of 
other favours .which she had conferred upon him. 
Henrietta, when she^heord of the circumstances, instaiitly 
sent to him to leave Paris, and positively refused to see 
him again. This story was related to Burnet by a 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, who affirmed that 
she had some of the particulars from the Queen herself. 
Th^ ill-fated Earl of Holland was another reputed lover 
of Henrietta. His beauty and gallantry probably alone 
have given rise to the report, though it has been asserted, 
with little reason, that the attachment sprang up between 
them at Paris, previous to the union of Henrietta with 
Charles. 

There appears, however, much reason to believe that, 
after the death of Charles, Henrietta secretly united her- 
self to her master of the horse, and reputed lover, Henry 
Jermyn, created, at the Sestoration, Earl of St. Albans. 
According to other writers, they omitted the marriage 
ceremony. “I h d < hree cousins,” says Sir John Beresby, 
then in an English convent at Paris, one of them an 
ancient lady, and since abbess of the house : hither the 
Queen was wont often to retire for some days ; and the 
lady would tell me that Lord Jermyn, since St. Albans, 
had the Queen greatly in awe of him, and indeed, it was 
obvioi^B that he had great interest with her concerns; 
but^that he was married to her, or had children by her, 
as some have reported, I did not then believe, though 
the woe certainly Their presumed marriage is 
more than once referred to by Pepys. On the ^rd of 
November, 1662 , he writes: “.This day, Mr. Moore told 
me, that for cestain the Queen Mother is married to my 
Lord St. Albans, and he is like to be made Lord 
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Treasurer.** And again, he writes, on the Slst of De- 
cember, 1662 : “ The Queen Mother is said to keep too 
great a court now ; and her being married to my Lord 
St. Albans is commonly talked of ; and that they had a 
daughter between them in France; hcfw true, God ^[jaows.** 

The manner in which St. Albans subsequently dropped 
the lover, and apparently took upon himself the ^tern 
authority of the husband, affords further presumptive 
evidence that their union was not altogether imaginary. 
Indeed, his conduct towards Henrietta, at a later pe^od, 
almost amounted to ill-usage. “ The widow of Charles 
the First,” says Madame de Baviere, in one of her letters, 
“ made a clandestine marriage with her Chevalier 
neur^ Lord St. Albans, who treated her extremely ill, so 
that, whilst she had not a faggot to warm herself with, he 
had in his apartment a good fire, and a sumptuous table. 
He never gave the Queen a kind word, and when she 
spoke to him, he used to say, ‘ Que me veut cette femme? 
— What does that woman w'ant?’ ” This piece of private 
history is corroborated by Count Hamilton i> speaking of 
the Earl, he says, It is well known what a table the 
good man kept at Brussels, while the King, hia master, 
was starving, and the Queen Dowager, his mistress, lived 
not over well, in France.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the distressed con- 
dition of Henrietta at one period of her exile. Her 
principal residence was in the Louvre at Paris ; yet even 
here, amidst her own relations and her own people, the 
once-envied Henrietta was frequently in want even of the 
necessaries of life. She was at length compelled to make 
applicjLtion to Cardinal Mazarin, to intercede with Crom- 
well for the restitution of her dowry : the request was 
made^ and refused. Cromwell, taking a^^antage of her 
former impolitic refusal to be crowned with her husband| 
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insisted that she had never been recognised as Queen- 
consqrt df G-reat ^tain. It was admitted, indeed, that 
Henrietta was not the only exception to the general rule, 
for that neither Margaret, the second wife of Edward the 
Firsts nor Catherine Parr, the last wife of Henry the 
Eighth, had gone through the ceremony of coronation. 
But, on the other hand, it was insisted that both of these 
queens had been in the habit of attending, in their regiil 
capacities, at the performance of divine worship in the 
r(jval chapels, while Henrietta, on her part, had ever 
absented herself from the services of the Church of 
England, and denied the efficacy of its sacraments. 

But the most remarkable picture of Henrietta’s distress 
is described by Cardinal de Betz, in his Memoirs; — 
Five or six days before the Bang removed from Paris, 
I went to visit the Queen of England, whom I found in 
the chamber of her daughter Henrietta, who hath been 
since Duchess of Orleans. At my coming in, she said, 
‘ Ton see I am come to keep Henrietta company ; the 
poor child «80uld not rise to-day for want of a tire.’ The 
truth is, that the Cardinal (Mazarin) for six months 
together had not ordered her any money towards her 
pension ; that no tradespeople would trust her for any- 
thing ; and there was not at her lodgings a single billet. 
You will do me the justice to think that the Princess of 
England did not keep her bed the next day for want of 
a faggot ; but, however, you wdll think likewise, that it 
was not this which the Princess of Conde meant in her 
letter ; what she spoke about was, that some days after 
my visiting the Queen of England, 1 remembered the 
(condition I ^ad found her in, and had strongly repre- 
sented the shame of abandoning her in that manner, 
which cause(^ the Parliament to send forty thousand 
pounds to her Majesty. Posterity will hardly believe 
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that a Princess of England, grand-daughter to TIenyy 
the Great, hath wanted a faggot in month of January, 
in the Louvre, and in the eyes of the French Court.” 
When Salmasius published his Defensio# E^is, he was* 
found fault with for neglecting to %end a copy to the 
exiled Queen. It was said that, “though poor, she would 
have paid the bearer.’* 

Mr. D’Israeli, in his “ Commentanes on the Eeign of 
Charles,” has inserted an interesting passage, from the 
MS. account of an eye-witness, of the manner in wh^h 
Henrietta received the news of lier husband’s death. 
The writer is the Pere Gamache, one of the Capuchins 
who attended on the Queen of England at that period. 
“The city of Paris,” writes Gamache, “was then 
blockaded by the insurgents, and in the King’s minority 
it was with difficulty we obtained either entrance or 
egress.* The Queen of England, residing at the Louvre, 
had despatched a gentleman to St. Germain-en-laye to 
the French Court, to procure news from England. 
During her dinner, where I assisted at the grace, I had 
notice to remain there after the benediction, and not to 
quit her Majesty, who might need consolation at the sad 
account she was to receive of the terrible fate of the 
King her husband. At this grievous intelligence, I felt 
my whole frame shudder, and withdrew aside from the 
circle, where, during an hour, the various conversations 
on indifferent subjects seemed not to remove the uneasi- 
ness of the Queen, who knew that the gentleman she had 
despatched to St. Germaili ought to have returned. She 
was complaining of his delay in bringing his answy. On 
which t];^e Count of St. Albans (Jermyn) took this oppor- 
tunity to suggest that the gentleman was so faithful 
and so expeditious in obeying her Majesty’s commande 
on these occasions, that he would not have failed to have 
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come, •bad he any favourable intelligence. ‘ What then 
is the nevTg P 1 is known to you,’ said the Queen. 
The Count replied, that in fact he did know something of 
it, and wh^n 4 )ressed, after many evasions, to explain 
himself, and many Ambiguous words to prepare her, little 
by little, to receive the fatal intelligence, at length he 
declared it to the Queen, who seemed not to have 
expected anything of the kind. She was so deeply struck, 
that instantly, entirely speechless, she remained voiceless 
ai^ motionless, to all appearance a statue. A great 
philosopher has saitl, that ordinary griefs allow the heart 
to sigh and the lips to murmur, but that extraordinary 
afflictions, terrible and fatal, cast the soul into stupor, 
make the tongue mute, and take away the senses. ^Curm 
levea loquuntur^ graves stvpent,' To this pitiable state 
was the Queen reduced, and to all our exhortations and 
arguments she was deaf and insensible. We were obliged 
to cease talking, and we remained by her in unbroken 
silence, some weeping, some sighing, and all with sym- 
pathising countenances, mourning over her extreme 
distress. This sad scene lasted till night-fall, when the 
Duchess of Vendome, whom she greatly loved, came to 
see her. Weeping, she took the hand of the Queen, 
tenderly kissing it, — and afterwards spoke so successfully 
that she seemed to have recovered this desolated Princess 
from that loss of all her senses, or rather, that great and 
sudden stujlbr, produced by the surprising and lament- 
able intelligence of the strange death of the King.” This 
scene is affisctingly described, but the tidings could hardly 
have ]j|een so completely unexpected as the narrator 
would lead us to suppose. ^ 

The fact is evident, indeed, that for some time pre- 
dously Henrjptta had anticipated the worst. The effect 
that her husWd’s misfortunes might have on her mind 
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appears, in point of fact, to have been an object of ])ul(lic 
speculation, and, accordingly, aboulf J;hree we£ks before 
the execution of Charles, we find the following curious 
notice in one of the journals of the period j* ‘iThe Queen 
of England is returned from her dev&tions in the House 
of the Carmelites, where she hath been for diverse days 
past : she seems not dejected at the present state of her 
husband in England, yet, say her ladies, her nights are 
more sad than usual.** * 

Whatever may have been Henrietta’s feelings on be^g 
made acquainted with her husband’s tragical fate, it is 
certain that one of her first steps was to act, not only in 
utter disregard of, but in direct disobedience to his most 
solemn and dying injunctions, by attehipting to induce 
her children to embrace the faith of Eome. 

•*So mourned the dame oi Ephesus her lord !” 

She not only succeeded in effecting the conversion of her 
youngest daughter, Henrietta, but moreover, — ^in spite 
of a solemn promise she had made to Charles ihe Second, 
that she would on no account tamper with the religious 
fidth of his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, — she actually 
sent the latter to the Abbey of Pontoise with the view to 
his ultimately obtaining a Cardinal’s hat ; and on his posi- 
tively refusing to enter a Jesuits’ College, treated him 
with the most disgraceful and unmeasured severity. The 
fact is sufficiently significant, that havm|| founded a 
convent of nuns of Chaillot (near the Champ de Mars 
at Paris), she told its inmates that it was by their prayers 
and intercessions that she principally trusted to effect 
the conversion of her children to the Boman (jathol^ 
faith. 

Henrietta, notwithstanding the treatmei^ she had very 
* Moderate IwteUigencer, December 28 to January 4, 1642. 
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jtti^tl 7 *exp 6 rienoed from her husband’s subjects, appears 
to have bben far froj^ regarding England with the aver- 
sion which might have been expected. She certainly 
took a pleasure, during her exile in France, in exalting 
the character of the" English ; and, in the brilliant circles 
of Paris, their kindness, generosity, and courage, were 
the constant themes of her discourse. The late troubles, 
the death of her husband, and her own expulsion, she 
chose to attribute rather to a few desperate enthusiasts, 
than to the real temper of the people. Her magnanimity 
is celebrated by Waller : — 

Constant to England in your love^ 

As birds are to their wonted grove^ 

Accusing some malignant star. 

Not Britain for that fatal wax.** 

An interesting feminine anecdote is recorded by Sir 
John Beresby, illustrative of her regard for England. 
‘^To give a little instance,” he says, of her inclination 
for the English; 1 happened to carry an English gentle- 
man with me one day to Court, and he, to be very fine, 
had got him a garniture of rich ribbon to his suit, in 
which was a mixture of red and yellow ; which the Queen 
observing, called to me, and bade me advise my friend to 
mend his fancy a little, as to his ribbons, the two colours 
he had joined being ridiculous in France, and might give 
the French Occasion to laugh at him.” 

On the 2nd of November, 1660, five months after her 
son’s restoration, Henrietta after an absence of nineteen 
years ^again set her foot on British, ground, with the 
intention of passing the remainder of her days in England. 
On landing at Dover, she was received by her son, King 
Charles, who,:pth his brother James, and Prince Bupert, 
conducted her in state to an entertainment which had 
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been prepared for her in Dover Castle. The banquet 
took place probably in the same«?partmentj in which, 
thirty-five years before, her slaughtered husband bad 
first kissed the tears from her eyes, and in which, mth 
the prospect of a bright future before them, they had 
partaken side by side of their first meal in common, ^Un- 
fortunately, years of misfortune and disgrace had produced 
but slight effect on the bigoted mind of Henrietta. 
Imagining, from tlie respect which she met with, and 
from the rejoicings wliicli she witnessed around her, that 
her son was entirely secure in the affections of his repen- 
tant subjects, her first step was to repay their forgiveness 
of the wrongs they had experienced at her hands, by a 
gross and public insult to their religious prejudices. 
JTot^^ithstanding the apartment, in which the royal 
family banqueted, ^as crow’ded with spectators, the 
Queen actually suffered her Eoman Catholic confessor 
to say grace in Latin, and to conclude his benediction 
by ostentatiously making a sign of the cross over the 
table. It was the identical act of bigotry w4iicli, in the 
first days of tlieir married life, had given so much offence 
to her dead husband. The next day she went so far as 
to cause high mass to be performed in the hall of Dover 
Castle. 

Somerset House, where Henrietta had spent so many 
happy years, was again allotted for her residence. Under 
her auspices the old building was beautified with a taste 
and magnificence which called forth the poetical admira- 
tion both of Cowley and Waller. She observed, on re- 
entering Somerset House, that *‘had she kno^n the 
temper^ of the English people some years past, as well 
as she did then, she had never been compelled to quit it.** 
It may be doubted, however, whether she was not as 
ignorant as ever of the temper of her former subjects. 
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Pepys tells us that her arrival in London was celebrated 
with scarcely a bonfire ; ** whereby,** he remarks, “ I guess 
that her coming do please but very few.** 

The history i>f Henrietta from this period contains 
little of interest or importance. She apparently would 
have, had no objection to enter a&esh into the political 
arena ; but her want of judgment was too much suspected, 
and her name too intimately connected with past troubles. 

It is an almost unnoticed fact, that at the Hestoration 
thei^ was actually a '*'<^cue8irtn^in Parliament whether 

quentiy,n b Ker court at Somerset 

of sixty ttough tte widowed queen 

crfhota ™ „( ^ a,b», 

tr^LCC.”!. ‘b, b» 

charity. . . oW viat to rrance in 1662,t 

With the exception of a sho^ ^wt to JJrm 

L ot b-bdi.* 

. . Q. rt Timia. dated 12tih of May, 

* Utter fcom Ig^htii to Sir 0. 

MSO.-ftote’r OOUcUn^ wh »»• 4^^ed28th of July. 

+ She left Bngl«nd2nd of Jmwj, l«6a . ^ 
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the approaches of that gigantic disease, she took leave of 
her children, Trhom she then behdfd for the last time. 
She was accompanied as far as the Nore by the King, 
Prince Eupert, and the Duke of Monmodth,«all of whom 
respectfully attended her embarkation. * 

Henrietta died at her own ch&teau of Colombo, oi^ the 
Seine, about four leagues &om Paris, on the 10th of 
August, 1669, in the sixtieth year of her age. “ Her 
distemper,” says Ludlow, seemed at first not to be 
dangerous, but on takin^^ome^Ml^ prescribed by^the 
phyBidaas to m such 

f she woke no more” On the day after 

r^death, her heart, having been placed “ ^ 

iMcribed with her names and title, was 
her Almoner Montague, and a mela^holy 
consisting of her former servants, to the convent wkmh 
she had founded at Chaliot. Thither alw. ha,vmg 
previously embalmed, the remains of 
subsequenUy conveyed for the purpose of ^ 

Her Leral took place at St. Denis, the bunal-place ^ 
the Trench Kings, attended with all the h^^ 
paid to a Queen Mother of Trimce. 
deUvered the funeral oration. In hm disro^ he ato- 
bated the misfortunes of Charles to his rehgious dab^. 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, the English Ambassador at Para, 

afterwards indignantly expostulated with bim on tto 

offensive charge. Senault said that he had made use o 
the term as leas chogumt than heresy. 
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Chmacter of this Yonng Prince — ^Treatment of him by the Parliament 
— ^His Tutor—He ia permitted by Cromwell to join his Family in 
Franoe — His Mother’s ineffeotual Attempts to convert him to the 
I Bomish Faith — Remarkable Letter to him from his ^Brother, 
Charles II. — The *Marquis of Ormond despatched to remove 
Henry from Paris to Cologne — ^His Mother’s Indignation at the 
Interference of Charles — Henry accompanies his Brother, t&e Bake 
of York, to the Spanish Campaign — His Valour at the Battle of 
Dunkirk — ^His Arrival in England at the Restoration — His Death 
— Charles’s Grief at this event. — ^Respect paid to his Memory — 
His Funeral. 


The amiable qualities and promising parts of this 
young Prince acquired for bim alike the admiration of 
his contemporaries, and the warm affection of his own 
family. Added to the courage and ingratiating manners 
which distinguished his race, he possessed the quickness 
and good nature of his brother Charles, and the applica* 
don to business which was remarkable in the character 
of the Duke of York. He seems to have had more judg- 
ment than either. Considering the early age at which 
he died, and the disadvantages under which he was edu- 
cated, his accomplishments were certainly of no ordinary 
kind. Besides the Latin language, he was master of the 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Ldw Dutch. He was able 
to appreciate the constitudon of his country, and the 
merits of the Protestant faith. His parting scene with, 
and the dying injunctions, of his unhappy father had 
sunk deeply intip his heart — so deeply, indeed, that neither 
time, nor the contaminadon of the world; neither the 
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threats of his bigoted motlier, nor the persuasive 'arg?i- 
ments which her agents employed to®convert him to the 
Church of Borne, were ever able to obliterate their effect. 

Henry of Oatlands, as he is styled froln the place of 
his birth, was bom at Oatlands, in Surrey, 8fch July, 1639. 
In his infancy he was committed to the care of the Conn’ 
tess of Dorset, and at the death of that lady, in 1647, 
was confided to the charge of the Earl of Northumberland. 
From the Earl he was afterwards transferred to the 
Countess of Leicester, when, with his ^sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth, he became for some time an inmate of Pens- 
hurst. ‘ Their removal to this classical spot was by special 
direction of theParliament, who, moreover, ordained that 
henceforth the indulgences of the royal children should 
be diminished, and their attendants lessened. The use 
of titles was forbidden, and it was further directed that 
they should partake of the same food, and sit at the same 
table, as the children of the family. A proposition, 
indeed, was actually made in Parliament that the Duke 
should be bound to a trade, in order, as it was expressed, 
‘‘ that he might earn his bread honestly.” * 

His tutor was a Mr, Lovel, a man of piety and learn- 
ing. When. the Duke was afterwards sent to Carisbrooke 
Castle, Lovel, much to the satisfaction of the royal orphan, 
was allowed to be his companion. At Carisbrooke he ex- 
perienced even less respect than had been permitted at 
Penshurst. Mildmay, the Governor, was directed to treat 
him merely as the son of a gentleman, and he was inva- 
riably addressed as Mr. Harry. When in his thirteenth 
year, Cromwell generously, and without alleging •.ny rea- 
son, p^mitted him to rejoin his family in France ; the sfim 
ot‘ 5007. being allowed for the expenses of bis removal. 

* See also the Hercurius Elenciictis, from February 2l8t to ^Stk 
im ^ 
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« Henrietta was oveijoyed to embrace a child whom she 
had scarcely seen sihce iis birth, especially as she trusted 
to make him a convert to her own faith. She discovered 
the task to be*far more arduous than she had anticipated. 
The^young Duke* respectfully, but firmly, combated all 
h^ arguments. He had not forgotten, he said, the solemn 
injunctions of his deceased father, that he should adhere 
to the Beformed religion, and especially that he should 
obey his Sovereign in preference to his mothe^ Should 
he forsake the Protestant religion, he added, he should 
for ever incur the displeasure of his brother Charles, to 
whom, as his Sovereign, he now owed entire obedience. 
It was shameful, he said, when closely pressed, to force 
him into a controversy in the absence of his tutor, who 
was both willing and able to answer the arguments of 
those who sought to persuade him to act in opposition 
to the commands of his brother Charles, and to the 
duty he owed to his God. The result was, that he 
was compelled by his mother to submit to the most 
cruel peritecution. Not contenting herself with driving 
the noble and affectionate boy &om her sight, Henrietta 
gave directions that his horses should be turned out 
of the royal stable ; the servants were instructed that 
no dinner was to be provided for him ; and when, on a 
cold November night, he retired to his lonely chamber, 
he found himself subjected to the further pitiful morti- 
fication of finding th# sheets had been removed from 
his bed, 

. WhioL Charles had consented, though with great un- 
willhigneBS, to allow the Duke of Gloucester to remain 
in Paris with his mother, he had exacted fram her a 
promise that she would refrain from tampering with his 
brother’s religious principles. Charles happened to be 
absent in the Low Countries when the information reached 
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him of his brother’s danger. Though himself inclined to 
the Bomish persuasion, he had «fore&frgbt enough to dis- 
cover how dangerous, and probably how fatal, to his hopes 
of regaining the English crown, would be*the» open pro- 
fession of that faith by any member of his family.* Ac- 
cordingly we find him despatching the following letter^o 
his brother at Paris, a document sufficiently curious as 
having been the composition of a young man of pleasure, 
who had^nly completed his twenty-fourth year. 

a* 

« Cologne, Nov. 10, 1664. 

“ Dear Brother, 

“ I have received yours without a date, in which you 
tell me that Mr. Montague t has endeavoured to pervert 
you from your religion. 1 do not doubt but you remem- 
ber very well the commands I left with you at my going 
away, concerning that point. I am confident you will* 
observe them ; yet your letters that come from Paris, say 
that it is the Queen’s purpose to do all she canto change 
your religion, in which, if you do hearken to her, or any 
body else in that matter, you must never think to see 
England again ; and whatsoever mischief shall fall on me 
or my affairs, from this time, I must lay all upon you as 
being the only cause of it. Therefore, consider well what 
it is to be not only the cause of ruining a brother, that 

* Lord Mordannt, in a letter to the Duke of Ormond, in 1659, 
alluding to a report that Charles himselSr had embraced the Romish 
persuasion, thus expresses himself : — ** Your master is utterly ruined, 
as to his interest here, in vhhtever party, if this be though 

he never had a fairer game than at present.” — Ormorid P^pers^ yoL ii,, 
p. 264. ** 

t AbboP Montague, Almoner to Henrietta Maria. He enticed the 
Duke to the delightful Abbey of Fontoise, where, according to Lord 
Clarendon, he ** sequestered him firom all resort of^such persons as 
might confirm him in his ayerseness trom being converted.”— iYisL of 
th Aev., voL vii., p. 122* 
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loves you so well,' tut also of your King and country. Do 
nol let them persuade you either by force or fair pro- 
mises ; for the first they neither dare nor will use ; and 
for the second, .as soon as they have perverted you, they 
will h^ve their end, and then they will care no more 
for jou. I am also informed that there is a purpose 
to put you into the Jesuits* College, which I com- 
mand you, upon the same grounds, never to consent to. 
And whensoever any one shall go to dispute with you in 
re^on, do not answer them at all ; for though fou. have 
the reason on your •side, yet they, being prepared, will 
have the advantage of anybody that is not upon the same 
security that they are. If you do not consider what I 
say unto you, remember the last words of your dead 
father, which were to bo constant to your religion, and 
never to be shaken in it. Which if you do not observe, 
jj^s shall be the last time you will hear from, 

‘‘ Dear brother, 

“ Your most affectionate brother, 

“ Charles E.” 

In addition to this forcible appeal, Charles instantly de- 
spatched the Marquis of Ormond to Paris ; transmitting 
by him a strong letter of expostulation to the Queen, and 
some written directions from himself to the Duke, en- 
joining him to put himself into the hands of the Marquis, 
and immediately repair 4;o him at Cologne. Henrietta 
expressed the most vehement indignation at the inter- 
ference of Charles. She insisted that the natural autho- 
rity oi^ mother had been wrested from her ; adding that 
tlje Di^e might act as he pleased, for she would never 
see his face again. Ormond instantly hurried away the 
young Duke f^m the neighbourhood of Pontoise, in which 
he had been placed by his bigoted mother. At Paris they 
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were detained some days for want of a few pounds tordefray 
their expenses to Cologne, at which jjlace, however, they 
eventually arrived in safety, to the great satisfaction of 
Charles. It may he adduced, as a striking proof of the 
reduced state of the royal family of England ^t this 
period, that in order to maintain the young Duke and 
himself with food during their journey, Ormond *wa3 
compelled to sell his last and most valued jewel, the 
George appertaining to the insignia of the Garter, 

In 1658, the Duke of Gloucester, then only ninete^en, 
attended his brother, the Duke of York, to the Spanish 
campaign. At the battle of Dunkirk the royal brothers 
fought side by side, making several charges on horseback, 
and behaving wdth a valour worthy of their race. James, 
in his Memoirs, bears testimony to the conduct of his 
young brother. At the close of the day, the Duke of 
Gloucester, either in giving or warding off a blow, unfor- 
tunately lost possession of his sword. Villeneuve, Master 
of the Horse to the Prince de Ligne, immediately alighted 
from his horse and recovered the weapon j, the Duke 
covering him with his pistol till he had remounted. 
Villeneuve was afterwards shot through the body, but 
fortunately the wound was not of a dangerous nature. 

At the Restoration, the Duke of Gloucester attended 
his brother Charles to England ; the Parliament sending 
him five thousand pounds as a mark of their esteem. He 
survived the return of his family but a few months, dying 
of the small-pox on the third of September, 1660, in his 
twenty-second year. Pepys, who speaks of him as a 
** pretty boy,” ascribes his death to the negligence of the 
physicians. His loss was bewailed by his own family, 
and regretted by all who knew him. Of Charles, it was 
said, that he was more affected by his Ijrother’s death 
than by any other misfortune which had ever befallen 
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him-. James, too, in his Memoirs, more than once recurs 
to his memory with §f«ction, and speaks with admiration 
of his parts. “ He had all the natural qualities,” he says, 
“ to make a great Prince, which made his loss the more 
sensibly felt by all the royal family.” Evelyn, whose 
praise is of value, speaks of him as a Prince of “ extraoiv 
dinary hopes,” and Sir John Denham, in his Directions 
to a Painter, thus apostrophises his untimely end ; — 

** 0 more than human Gloucester, Fate did show 
Thee but to e^uth, and back again withdrew.!* 

According to Eeresby, ho was far from insensible to 
female charms. Ho was probably gifted also with some 
share of the natural wit of Charles. When his brother, 
the Duke of York, married the daughter of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, he said, “ Ho could never sit in the 
same room with her, — she smelt so of her father’s green 
bag.” 

The Duke of Gloucester was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in the same vault with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Lady Arabella Stuart; the Duke of York being chief 
mourner, and the Dukes of Eichmond, Buckingham, and 
Albemarle attending him to the grave. 
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Birth of this Princess — She is contracted in Marriage to William, Prince 
of Oraugc — The Ceremony — Her aflfectionate Conduct to her 
Family in their Misfortunes — Scandal respecting her and the Duke 
of Buckingham — Her Intimacy with Henry Jermyn — Scheme of 
Henrietta Maria to unite the Princes# to Louis XIV. — Mary’s 
Eeturn to England — Her Death at Whitehall — Her Brother 
James’s Tribute to her Memory — Her Burial. 

This amiable and warm-hearted Princess, the eldest 
daughter of Charles the First, and more eminent as the 
mother of William the Third, was born on the 4th of 
November, 1631. She was baptized, hj Archbishop Laud, 
in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s. 

The coincidence is rather remarkable, that the Princess 
should have been bom on the 4th of Noiember ; that 
her illustrious son should have been born on the 4th of 
November : that he should have been married to the eldest 
Protestant daughter of England on the 4th of November ; 
and lastly, that it was on the 4th of November, 
1688, that the people of England beheld approach- 
ing their shores that illustrious armament headed by 
William of Orange, which was destined to annihilate the 
dynasty of the Stuarts, and their hopes of destroying the 
civil and religious liberties of the people of England. 

]?he birth of the Princess Royal is thus recorded in 
the following letter addressed by George Gresley to^ir 
Thomas Pickering : — 

“Sib, — Upon Thursday last the Duke of Venddme, 
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illegitimalbe brother to our Queen, arriyed here from 
out the Low Countries, and is lodged at Sir Abraham 
Williams’s house. 

. ** Upon Friday "morning, about four of the clock, the 
Queen was (God be praised) safely delivered of a Prin- 
cess, who was christened the same morning, by reason it 
was weak, as some say, it being born three weeks before 
the time : but I have heard it was done to save charges, 
and to prevent other christening. The name, Marie ; 
the Cfountesses of Carlisle and Denbigh godmothers, and 
the Lord Keeper godfather; the Lady Eoxburgh go- 
verness, and the nurse one Mrs. Bennet (some say wife 
to a baker) and daughter to Mrs. Browne that keepeth 
Somerset House. 

“ Your very assured friend and servant, 

‘‘ George Gresley.” 

“Essex House, the 9th of Nov., 1631.” 

The young Princess, in her childhood, was confided to 
the charge of Catherine, Lady Stanhope, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Wotton, and wife of Henry, Lord Stanhope. 
Lady Stanhope would seem to have discharged her 
duties with singular fidelity, since, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, we find Charles the Second, on the very day 
of his restoration, advancing her to the dignity of 
Countess of Chesterfield during her life, and giving her 
daughters the precedency of the daughters of Earls. 

On the 2nd of May, 1641, when in her tenth year, the 
young Princess was married, or, more properly speaknag, 
was contracted to William, afterwards second Pri^-se of 
Orange, in the Eoyal Chapel at Whitehall. The^ cere- 
mony is thus described by Principal Baillie, in one of his 
curious letters tb the Presbytery of Irvine. On the 4th 
of May, 1641, he writes : — “ On Sunday, in the King’s 
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chapel, both the Queens being present at service, the 
Prince of Wales and tlie Duke York led in the Prin- 
cess Mary to the chapel, convoyed with a number of 
ladies of her own age, of nine or ten yearsk, all in cloth of 
silver. The Prince of Orange wejit in before with the 
ambassadors, and his cousins of Tremmul and JSTassau. 
The King gave him his bride. Good Bishop AVren made 
the marriage. At night, before all the court, they went 
to bed in the Queen’s chamber. A little after, the King 
and Queen bade the bridegroom good night, as thei*' son : 
he, as it was appointed, arose, and Vent to his bed in the 
King’s chamber.” 

When the fear of the Parliament induced Queen 
Henrietta to fly from ipngland, in February, 1642, she 
carried her young daughter with her, and placed her 
under the protection of the States General. Thus, 
by her early marriage, tlie Princess was spared being an 
actual witness of the misfortunes of her family. . At a 
later period, however, when they w^ere in poverty and 
exile, we find her conduct towards thefti aifording a 
beautiful example of sisterly love. 

The Princess is described by her contemporaries as 
possessing every quality that can add grace or dignity to 
the female character. Much of this praise is undoubtedly 
deserved ; but still her judgment seems to have been 
indifferent, and, moreover, it is doubtful whether her love 
of admiration was confined within proper bounds. It 
appears by a letter of the period that the witty Duke of 
Buckingham w as one bf her admirers, and that scandal 
was not silent when it connected their names. $ On one 
occaEgon, we find the Duke unadvisedly following her to 
Holland. The object of his visit becoming notorious, 
the Princess sent him word that malioe had been busy 
with her name; that his sudden return might revive 
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unfounded reports ; and, accordingly, requested that he 
would not tjlke it ill, if» she implored him to discontinue 
Ins visits.* On this occasion there is nothing to impli- 
cate her fair fame,, except that when sovereign Princesses 
are thus, wooed, it is generally their own fault : besides, 
they were both young, and Buckingham was extremely 
handsome. 

But Henry Jermyn, tho “lady-killer” of He Gram- 
mont, created Baron Jermyn of Dover by James the 
Secoijd, is supposed to have been, after her husband’s 
death, actually united "in marriage to her. King William 
appears to have entertained some doubts on the subject, 
since, after the Revolution, Jermyn was one of the few 
Roman Catholics, who had been formerly attached to the 
fortunes of James, whom he received into favour. 
Jermyn was a nephew of Henry Eaid of St. Albans, who 
has been mentioned as tho reputed husband of Henrietta 
Maria. 

The Princess was left a widow at the age of nineteen : 
lier husband Slaving died on the 27th of October, 1650. 
Her mother, Henrietta Maria, subsequently conceived 
an idea of uniting her to the French King, Louis the 
Fourteenth, and accordingly sent for her to Paris. The 
Princess fell into the scheme, and parted with her jewels, 
as well as with a portion of her son’s property, to enable 
lier to support a splendid appearance at the French 
capital. The enterprise, however, was not successful, and 
the Princess either remained a widow, or contented her- 
self with the frivolous affections of *Jermyn. ^ 

At the|Restoration, after an absence of nineteen years, 
she returned to England. The joy which she experienced 
at once more meeting her family was sadly damped by 

* Letter from Mf. Nicholas Oudart to Mr. Harding, 30th May, 
1662. — DcM, CuriosOf vol. ii., lib. xii., p. 6. 
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the recent loss of her brother Henry, who had ^ied but a 
few days previous to her landing. Shortly afterguards 
she was herself attacked by the small-pox, which ended 
her days at Whitehall, on the 24th of December, 1660, 
in her twenty-ninth year. Her brother ctames pays an 
affectionate tribute to her memory. “Her personal 
merits,” he says, “and particular lovo of all her rela- 
tions, which she manifested in the time of their distress, 
caused a sorrow for her death as great as was their 
esteem.” Walker also says, in his History of Inde- 
pendency, “ Her tender love and 7^al to the King, in his 
afflictions, deserves to be w'ritten in brass, and graven 
with the point of a diamond.” Waller has also celebrated 
her in a dull panegyric. She was buried by torch-light 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at Westminster, in the 
same vault with her &vourite brother Henry. 
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ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF CHARLES 
THE FIRST. 

Birth and Character of this Princess — Her Interview with her Father 
tjie Day before his Execution — Her llelation of this Solemn Scene 
— She is committed the Parliament to the Care of Mildmay — 

Her rumoured Apprenticeship to a Glover at Newport — Her Sick- 
ness and Death dui-ing her Captivity in the Isle of Wight — Her 
Funeral. 

This interesting young Princess would appear to have 
been the moat gifted of the children of Charles. Her 
affectionate disposition and precocious parts are inva- 
riably spoken of with admiration. She was the darling 
child of her unhappy father, who was no less gratified 
with her sympathy, than delighted with her ingenuous 
and pious mind and proud of the singular quickness of 
her apprehension. She was born in St. James’s Palace, 
on the 28th of December, 1635.* 

* Mrs. Makings, the linguist, sister to John Pell, the linguist and 
mathematician, was for some time her instructress. Mrs. hlaking^ it 
seems, afterwards kept a school. At the end of An Essay on the 
Education of Gentlewomen,” published in 1673, is the following curious 
postscript : — “If any enquire where this education may be i)erformed ; 
such may be informed, that a school is lately erected for gentlewomen 
at Tottenham High-Cross, within four miles of London, in the road to 
Ware ; wl^re Mrs. Makings is governess, who was sometimes tutoress 
to t^e Princess Elizabeth, daughter to King Charles the First ; where, 
by the blessing of God, gentlewomen may be instructed in the principles 
of religion, and all manner of sober and virtuous education ; more par- 
ticularly in all things ordinarily taught in other schools. Works of all 
sorts, dancing, music, singing, writing, keeping accounts, half the time 
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The Princess had been admitted to her father’s pre- 
sence the day previous to his execution, an/i, like her 
brother Henry, had carried away with her an impression 
wliich was never effaced. That soleinn and affecting 
scene has been elsewhere described ; * yet, it ^is not 
generally known that the young Princess herself com- 
mitted an account of it to paper. When Charles had 
communicated to lier his last directions, “ Sweetheart,” 
he said, “ you will forget this.” — “ No,” she said, “ I 
shall never forget it while I live ; ” and, witli many tears, 
promised to ^ rite down the particulars. The relation, in 
her own words, is as follows : — 

“AVhat the King said to me 29th of January last, 
being the last time 1 had the happiness to see him. 

“ He told me he was glad I was come, and although he 
had not time to say much, yet somewhat he had to say to 
me, which he had not to another, or leave in writing, 
because he feared their cruelty was such, as that they 
would not have permitted him to WTite ,to me. He 
w'ished me not to grieve and torment myself for him ; for 
that would be a glorious death that he should die, it 
being for the laws and liberties of the land. He bid me 
read Bishop Andrew^s’ Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and Bishop Laud’s book against Eisher, which 


to be spent in tliese things ; the other half to be employed in gaining 
the Latin and French tongues ; and those that please, may learn Greek 
and Hebrew, the Italian and Spanish, in all which this gentlewoman 
hatl^a complete knowledge, Ac., &c. 

Those tluit think these things improbable or impracti^ble, may 
have farther account every Tuesday, at Mr. Mason’s Coffee-house in 
Combill^ near the Royal Exchange; and Thursday, at the BoltVnd 
Tun, in Fleet- street, between tho hours of three and six in the after- 
noon, by some person whom Mrs. Makings shall appoint.” — Granffer^ 
vol. iii., p. 283. * See arUej vol. i., p. 469. 
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would ground me against Popery. He told me, he had 
forgiven all his onjftiies, and hoped G-od would for- 
give them also; and commanded us to forgive them. 
He bid me, tell my mother that his thoughts had 
never strayed from •her, and that his love would be the 
same^ to his last. Withal, he commanded me and my 
brother to be obedient to her; and bid me send his 
blessing to the rest of my brothers and sisters, with com- 
mendations to all his friends. So after he had given me 
his jplessing, I took my leave. 

“ Eurtlier, he comftianded us all to forgive those people, 
but never to trust them ; for they had been most false to 
him, and to those that gave them power, and he feared 
also to their own souls. And desired me not to grieve 
for him, for he should die a martyr ; and that he doubted 
not but that the Lord would settle his throne upon his 
son, and that we should all be happier than we could 
have expected to have been if he had lived ; with many 
other things, which at present I cannot remember.** 

« 

The Princess was at Hampton Court at the period of 
Charles’s escape from that place, and it was in conse- 
quence of her complaining that the sentinels disturbed 
her rest, that they were removed to a greater distance, and 
thus afforded him greater facility in efiecting his flight. 

Having been placed successively under the charge 
of the Earl of Northumberland and the Countess of 
Leicester, in August, 1G50 she was committed by the 
Parliament to the care of Anthony Mildmay, formerly 
carver tp King Charles, by whom she was conducted to 
Carjsbrook Castle. The Commons appear to have iakeii 
but little care of her maintenance. In the ‘‘ Desiderata 
Curiosa ’* is published a memorial from Mildmay to the 
Speaker, in favour of the four domestics allowed her by 

VOL. u. B 
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the Parliament, who petition for their promised remune- 
ration, which had hitherto been ves^ irregularly paid. 

The rumour which has existed, that the Princess was 
actually bound apprentice to a glover or. button-maker at , 
Newport, is generally supposed to Ifave been unfounded : 
nevertheless, the author is credibly informed that the 
indenture is still preserved among the archives of^ that 
town. Probably she was saved from the actual indignity 
of servitude by the state of her health, as she survived 
her arrival at Carisbrook but a few weeks. ^ 

Early in September, 1650, returrfng from bowls with 
her brother, the Duke of Gloucester, she complained of a 
pain in her head, which was followed by a sickness that 
terminated her short life of captivity and sorrow. “ She 
fell sick,** says Fuller, ‘‘about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and continued so for three or four days, having 
only the advice of Dr. Bignall, a worthy and able physi- 
cian of Newport. After very many rare ejaculatory 
expressions, abundantly demonstrating her unparalleled 
piety, she took leave of the world, on Sundr.y tl)e 8th of 
the same September,” 1650. Sir Theodore Mayeme, 
a celebrated physician of the period, sent her some 
medicines from London. Heath says, “ that with 
this exception, but little care was taken of her in her 
sickness.** This account indeed is corroborated by 
Mayeme himself, who had been physician to the Court 
in its palmy days, and who in this capacity had pre- 
scribed for the Princess in 1649 : he inserts the following 
torching memorandum among his papers : — fehre 
malignd tunc grassante^ oUit in custodid in Veef^] Insuldf 
procu} a medicis et remediisy die 8 Septemh. drea terrain 
pomeridimam** * “ She died of a fever at that period 


* BUis, Orig. Letters, vol. iii., p. 330 . Second Series. 
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ragipg, \fhen in prison in the Isle of Wight ; far removed 
from physiffians and*fnedical aid, on the eighth day of 
September, about three o’clock in the afternoon.” No 
«.one was with her when she died. The person, who 
entered the apartmcnf immediately afterwards, discovered 
her wjth her cheek lying on a bible, the parting gift of 
her unfortunate father. The royalists attributed her 
death to poison, administered by order of Cromwell. No 
one can doubt but that the acerbity of party feeling 
alon^ originated the ridiculous report. 

The Princess is gSnerally reported to have died of 
grief. Not improbably the painful scenes which she 
had witnessed, the loss of liberty, and the deep feelings 
of which her nature was susceptible, tended to hasten 
her end. Her constitution, however, seems originally to 
have been delicate, inasmuch as we are told that the 
quickness of her mind made amends for the weakness of 
her body. Fuller says that she was “ affected by the 
afflictions of her family beyond her age.” At the time of 
her death she«had not completed her fifteenth year. 

Her remains were carried to the church of Newport 
in a “borrowed coach.” This circumstance omitted, 
there appears to have been no want of respect for her 
memory. Her body was embalmed and placed in a 
leaden coffin, the mayor and aldermen of Kewport 
respectfully attending the interment. 
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Birth of this Princess — AfTecting Anecilotc connected with her last 
Moments — Her Death. 

liuT little caji be said respecting a child that died in 
its fiftli year. Mr. Garrard writes to the Earl of 
Strafford, on the 23rd of March, 1036, “ Friday morning, 
the 17th of this month, St. Patrick’s day, was the Queen 
brought to bed of a daughter, which will please the 
Irish well. It is not yet christened, neither hear I any- 
thing of the gossips.” * There is, however, a simple but 
affecting anecdote related of this little Princess. In her 
last momenta she was desired by one of her attendants 
to pray. Slie said she was not able t<f say her long 
prayer, meaning the Lord’s Prayer, but would say her 
short one : “ Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, that I sleep 
not the sleep of death.” She had scarcely repeated the 
words when life departed.f She was born at St. James’s, 
OD the 17tli March, 1630, and died 8th December, 1640. 

* Strafford Letters, vol. ii., p. 67. 
t Fuller’s Worthies, vol. ii., p. 108, 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, 

DUCHESS OF ORLEANS 

CharaetCT of this Princess — She is consigned to the Care of the Counle'-jS 
of Moiton — Escape of the Countess with her j'omig Charge to 
faris — Joy of the Queen in meeting her Daughter — Sir John 
Reresby’s Account of«the latter — The young Priuecss at the French 
Court — Deceptive Conduct of Louis — Henjiettas Lovers — Her 
Return to England at the Restoration — Description of her by 
Pepys — Her Marriage to the Duke of Orleans — Tier Success in 
confirming her Brother James in the Romish Faith — Her second 
Visit to England, and Reception at Dover by Charles the Second — 
Scandalous Reports — Suspicions connected with the Duchess’s Inst 
Illness — Her dying Interview with ]\lontagu~ner Death — It*- 
ElFcct on Charles — Inquiry into the Ciivu in stances of the Duchess > 
Decease — Her Childi'cn by the Duke of Orleans. 

Lovely in her person, gay and attractive in her man- 
ners, fond oT admiration, and not averse to intpigue, 
Henrietta, the youngest daughter of Charles the ITirst, 
was the idol alike of the French King and of his com- 
plaisant courtiers. She was the favourite child, and con- 
stant companion, of her mother, whose religion she em- 
braced, and whose country she preferred. To the vivacity 
of her fascinating parent, she added much of the wit and 
conversational humour which distinguished . her brother 
Charles. Burnet, who is no friend to her character, 
speaks ofher as the wittiest woman in France. Slit* 
never e^Sn beheld her unfortunate father. 

Henrietta was born in Bedford House, Exeter, ‘in tin* 
midst of the civil troubles, on the 16th of June, 1644. 
Her mother having been compelled to seek refuge in 
France, Charles entrusted his infant to the beautiful 
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Countess of Morton,* who, true to her trust, dctc-rmin^^d, 
if possible, to elude the vigilance 6£ the Parliament, and 
to carry her young charge to the Queen, her mother, at 
Paris. The Princess w'as scarcely more tlyin two years 
old ivhen they set out on foot from OStlands on their hazar- 
dous journey. They were both disguised as persQUS in 
a humble rank of life : the Princess wore a coarse grey 
frock, and as the child naturally missed the bright 
colours to which it had been accustomed, she frequently 
lisped out her displeasure, assuring every one she spoke 
to, that it was not the dross she haf always worn. Lady 
Morton is complimented by Waller on the success of her 
enterprise : — 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart vietorions as your eyeau 
If Judith, marching with the General’s head, 

Can give us passion when her story s read ; 

■Wliat may the living do, which brought away 
Though a less blood yet a nobler prey ? 

Who from our flaming Troy, with a bold hand 
Snatched her fair cliargc, the Princess, like a1)rand : 

A brand I preserved to warm some Prince’s heart ; 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s port. 

The Queen was overjoyed to embrace ber child, and 
from this period they became inseparable. The childhood 
of the young Princess was passed either in Paris or its 
vicinity. Sir John Reresby, who seems to have been a 
favourite of the exiled Queen, was a frequent visitor at 
the Palais Royal. “ Her Majesty,*^ he says, “ had none 
of her children with her but the Princess He nrietta 
Maria ; and few of the English making their court there, 
I was Ifce better received. As I spoke the language of 

* Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Villiers (brother to George Villiers, 
first Duke of Buckingham), and wife of Robert Douglas, Earl of Morton. 
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the coiyitry, and danced pretty well, the young Princess, 
tCen aboufe fifteen years of age, behaved towards me with 
all the civil freedom lhat might he. She made me dance 
with her, played on the harpsichord to me in her high- 
ness’s phamber, sujfPired me to wait on her as she walked 
in the garden, and sometimes to toss her in a swing 
between two trees, and in fine, to be present at all her 
innocent diversions.” 

The appearance of the youthful Princess was hailed 
wijjji rapture in the brilliant circles of Paris. At the 
French Court there* were none who could compete with 
her either in wit or loveliness ; and the young King, 
Louis the Fourteenth, w-as the first to confess the power 
of her charms. “ The Court of France,” says Eeresby, 
“ was very splendid this winter, 1060 ; a grand Masque 
was danced at the Louvre, where the King and Princess 
Henrietta of England danced to admiration. But there 
was now a greater resort to the palace than the French 
Court ; the good-humour and vrit of our Queen-mother, 
and the bcryity of the Princess her daiigliter, being more 
inviting than anything that appeared in the French 
Queen.” According to Burnet, the only object of Louis, 
in addressing the Pnneess as a lover, w^as to cover his 
intercourse with the celebrated Madame La Valiere. 
Henrietta, he adds, having encouraged the King’s ad- 
dresses, was highly incensed when she discovered the 
deception. 

It is to be feared that, like many of her faqjily, the 
heart of Henrietta was too susceptible of tender senti- 
mentsu^taKtflthough to what extent there was criminality in 
hpr attachments, it is now impossible to ascertain. Truth 
is never very easy to arrive at, and in cases of scandal 
the difficulty is usually doubled. Among the most 
favoured of Henrietta’s reputed lovers stands the Count 
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de Quiche, The feeling on both sides is doscj'ibrHl as 
having been ardent and sincere. should bctr.ieiitioncd, 
however, that Elizabeth Charlotte, Duidiess of Orleans, 
expresses, in her Memoirs, her convictijfii of ILenvietta’s 
innocence.* 

Another of Henrietta’s presumed lovers ^VLls tlie Count 
de Treville. When on her death-bed, it is said she re- 
peated in her delirium, Adieu, Trecille I The Count was 
so much affected by this slight incident, or, more proba- 
bly by the death of the Princess, that lie shut hiinstdj( up 
for many years in a monastery. When he roiunied to 
the world he was an altered and a devout man.f 

At the Restoration, Henrietta accompanied her mother 
to England, wliere she remained about six numths. 
Pepys says in his Diary, “ The Princess Henrietta is 
very pretty, but much below' my expectation ; and her 
dressing of herself wdth her hair frizzed short up her 
ears, did make her seem so much the less to mo. But 
my wife standing near her with two or three black 
patches on, and well dressed, did seem t^ me much 
handsomer than she.” On the 31st of March, 1661, 
while yet scarcely seventeen, she was married to Philip, 
Duke of Orleans (only brother to Louis the Eourteenth), 
a wicked and narrow-minded voluptuary, with nothing to 
recommend him hut his handsome person.} 

On the 15th of May, 1670, Henrietta again visited 
England, on which occasion she is reported to have con- 
firmed her brotlicr James in his predilection for the 
• 

M^moires sur la Coar de Louis XIV,, p. 18& 

+ Burnet, vol. i., p. 555. 

t Ablif de Longueville thus describes the Duke: — “He was c6n- 
tinually talking without saying anytliing. He never had but one hook, 
which was his mass-hook, and his clerk of the closet used always to carry 
it in his pocket for him.” — Sewwardf vol. ii., p. 209. 
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jBp mish&ith. Her principal object, however, as is well 
known, ^Hjio pcrs^iade Charles to join the French 
King in a league g.gainat the Dutch. Charles, attended 
by the Duke. of 'i^rk. Prince llupert, and the Duke of 
Monmciith, hasten^’ to Dover to receive her on landing. 
The rest of the Court shortly afterwards followed, and 
for a fortnight, which was the extent of her visit, Dover 
was the constant scene of splendid rejoicings. It was on 
this occasion that she is said to have fixed her aftections 
on Ijie unfortunate Duke of Monmouth,* an accusation 
which, apparently, n'othing but malice could have in- 
dented. The Duke, in fact, was her own nephew. 

Henrietta was the favourite sister of Charles, and there 
can be no doubt of the sincerity of his afiection. To the 
French Court it was an important discovery, and accord- 
ingly we find Colbert, the French Ambassador in 
England, in his despatches laying great stress on the 
circumstance. In one of his letters he writes, “ Her 
influence over the King w^as remarked by all ; he wept 
when he park'd with her, and w hatever favour she asked 
of him vs^as granted.” t 

Henrietta survived her return to France scarcely more 
than a month. AVhatever may have been her conduct 
during her short visit to England, it is certain that the 
jealous temper of her husband was painfully aroused by 
the reports of her conduct which had readied him during 
her absence. We are naturally unwilling to place much 
faith in the rumours of royal poisonings ; still, tlieti^ is a 
mystery hanging over the fate of ’ Henrietta which it» is 
far fronii^y to remove ; nor shall we readily acquit lier 
husband of having been the author of her death.! The 
follow^i^jg particulars of her last illness are not without 
interest. 

* Reresby, p. 173. 


+ Dalr^mple, vol. i., p. 76. 
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It appears that one of her attendants having^brought 
her her usual beverage, some succory waten>" she com- 
plained that it had a bitter taste, but nevertheless 
swallowed the contents of the glass. {jYbrtly afterwards, 
being attacked by excruciating p^ins, she exclaimed 
several times that slie was poisoned ; desiring that she 
might be put to bed, and her confessor instantly sent for. 
The King of Prance arrived shortly afterwards, bringing 
with him his own physician. The latter endeavoured to 
console her with false hopes, but she persisted ii^ her 
conviction tliat she sliould never resover. Her piety and 
resolution during her illness are described as having been 
most exemplary. She told her husband that she had the 
less fear of death, since she had nothing to reproach her- 
self with in her conduct towards him. Of the French 
King she took leave with all the grace of former days, 
telling him that what made her most regret to leave the 
world was the loss of his friendship and esteem. 

Having expressed a strong desire to converse with 
Montagu, the English ambassador, he was summoned to 
her sick chamber, and remained with her to the last. 
She told him she could not possibly live long, desiring 
him to convey her most affectionate regards to the King, 
her brother, and to thank him for all the kindness she 
had ever experienced from him. She frequently recurred 
to the grief which he would feel at her loss ; “ I have 
always loved him,” she said, “above all things in tho 
worljl^and should not regret to leave it, but that I leave 
hiyf.” She told Montagu where ho would discover her 
money after her death, desiring him to ii^A^'bute it 
among her servants, whom she mentioned by name,^and 
whom she recommended in the strongest manner to the 
protection of Charles. She admitted that she had long 
been on bad terms with her husband ; adding, that he 
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JSL«^ rec^tly been much exasperated bj finding her in 
close, but ^ harmless • conversation with the King of 
Prance. Moiiiijag^ inquired of her in English if she 
believed herseli^ -poisoned : her confessor, however, 
guessed what was passing between them, and told her 
she paust accuse no one. When Montagu afterwards 
pressed the question, she shrugged up her shoulders, but 
said nothing. She had no sooner expired, than her money 
and papers were seized by her husband. As she usually 
wrcrf:e in cypher, the latter probably baffled his curiosity. 

As regarded tlie (Juestion whether Henrietta had been 
really poisoned, there existed much difierence of opinion 
even in her own family. Her brother, the Duke of 
York, certainly discredited the fact. — “ It was suspected,” 
he says, “ that counter poisons ivere given her ; but when 
she was opened, in the presence of the English Ambas- 
sador, the Earl of Ailesbury, and an English physician 
and surgeon, there appeared no ground of suspicion of 
any foul play.” This account is in exact opposition to 
what is assorted by Burnet, that her stomach was com- 
pletely ulcerated. Charles, on the other hand, appears 
to have been far from satisfied that his sister died a 
natural death. When Sir Thomas Armstrong detailed 
to him the particulars of her illness, for which purpose 
he had ridden post from Paris, the King burst into tears ; 

— “The Duke,” he said, “is a ! But, prithee, 

Tom, don’t speak of it.” Subsequently he sent Sir 
William Temple into France, to make inquiries the 
truth of the report. Temple toM Lord Dartmouth^hat 
he “ more in it than was fit to be known,” but 

that he had advised the King to drop the inquiiy^ unless 
he was in a condition to resent it as became a great 
King ; especially as it might prejudice the infant 
daughters of his deceased sister. The French King also 
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appears to have been in some difficulty how to/ it. 
had in the first instance publicly indicated suspicions 
of foul play, by refusing to receive a ledj^ sent him by 
the Duke his brother. Subsequentlj^^Tiowevcr, wo find 
him altering his opinion; asserting that, after^ every 
inquiry intD the circumstances, he was completely «con- 
vinced of his brother’s innocence. AV^itliout pretending 
to arrive at any definite conclusion, it may be remarked 
that both Montagu and Sir Thomas Armstrong seem to 
have been satisfied that the unfortunate Princess *vas 
poisoned * Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, — 
who of course ‘had every opportunity of obtaining the 
best information, — also expresses herself convinced of 
the fact.t 

Henrietta died at St. Cloud on the 30th of June, 1670, 
having just completed the twenty-sixth year of her age. 
By Philip, Duke of Orleans, she was the mother of three 
children; — Philip, who died young; Maria, married to 
Charles the Second, King of Spain ; and Anna Maria, 
who became the wife of Victor Amadcus*^ IT., Duke 
of Savoy, and afterwards King of Sicily and Sardinia. 
This latter Princess was great-grandmother of Louis the 
Sixteenth, who was beheaded in 1793 ; that unfortunate 
monarch having been the sixth in generation from Charles 
the First. But for the Act of Settlement passed after 
the Eevolution of 1688, a descendant of Henrietta would 
at this time be seated on the throne of these realms. 

^ * Mfimoires sur la Gour de Louis XIV., p. 1898. 

+ This is supposing (what we believe to be the case)%i^*^ ihe live 
remarkable letters, attached to the first volume of Lord ArliiigV*ii’s 
eorrespondence, were the productions of Montagu. 
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GEORGE VILLIERS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

CHAPTER I. 

Suuiinary of Buckingham’s Character — His Parents— His Mothei'i 
I'rcf^age of liis futii lo Greatness — His first Appearance at Court — 
James’s Admiration — Indignity offered to Somerset’s Picture — 
Effect of the King’s Partiality — The Queen’s Prediction — Bucking- 
ham insulted by one of Somerset’s Itetaincrs — Project to assassinate 
Buckingliam — Cuinmencement of James’s Favours to Buckingham 
— Archbishop Abbott’s Advice to him — Biizzling Kapidity of 
Buckingliam’s Ilise — His Magnificence — The Entertainments of 
York House — Buekinglnim’s Cabinet of Pictures — His Patronage 
of Lord Herliert of Cherbury — Origin of Buckingham’s Sohnquet, 
‘‘Stecnie” — His Pei’sou and Character, sketched by Bishop Good- 
man and Sir Symonds D’Ewes — Buckingham's Marriage — Scandal 
relating to him — Letter from his Wife during his Absence in Spain 
— Mutual Affection. 

Although the histomn may deny to Buckingham the 
merit of genius, and even of any extraordinary political 
capacity, mankind willy nevertheless, ever wonder at that 
consummate knowledge of human character,— will ever be 
dazzled by those thousand accomplishments, which raised 
him to the pinnacle of human greatness, — which made 
the wisest and haughtiest of his contemporaries- subser- 
vient to his will, — and which gave him an ascendant\like 
over tXr llubecile James and the virtuous Charles. His 
odipus position as a favourite, and his unfitness ^o con- 
duct the affairs of a great empire, have drawn down 
upon him the harshest invectives of the historian. 
Nevertheless it is easier to impugn the wisdom of his 
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counsels than the integrity of his intentions.y Charles^ 
would never have fixed his affetflions on ^^^ally bad 
man ; and, however much we may regret yffe weak judg? 
ment and unfortunate influence of liu^iaiigham, there is 
• no reason to call in question eitheptns zeal for lys coun- 
try, or his attachment to his unfortunate master. 

Moreover, Buckingham was not deficient in the better 
qualities of the heart. If his nature was imperious, it 
was at least his equals, and not his inferiors, whom he 
insulted by his haughtiness or crushed by his p()\ver. 
His disposition was generous; be was a considerate 
master ; he despised the common arts of dissimulation ; 
and if a violent, he was at least an open enemy. His ac- 
complishments both of mind and body, the eminent grace 
and elegance of his person, the refinement of his man- 
ners, his chivalrous courage, the magnificence and 
refinement of bis taste, have never been called in question. 
His character appears to have been a strange mixture of 
generous qualities and unruly passions. After perusing 
the history of his dazzling career, we dcvibt whether 
there is most ground for envy or commiseration, for 
censure or applause. 

Heorge Villiers was born at Brooksby, in Leicester- 
shire, 28th of August, 1592. He w^as the third son of Sir 
George Vilh'ers, Knight, by Mary Beaumont, his second 
wife, to whom a separate memoir has been accorded.’’^ 
The Villiers’, an ancient though not a distinguished 
family^ had been resident in Leicestershire for nearly 
four centuries ; a circumstance of itself sufficient to con- 
fer respectability. The future favourite was^^JR/^arling 
of his^ mother, who seems to have early conceived a 
presage of his future greatness, and to have educated 
him accordingly. On the death of his father, which took 

* ^ ante, vol. i., p. 177. 
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I?lacj3 when he was about thirteen, she sent for him from 
his school ^ Billisdojt/, for the purpose of having him 
' i^jstructed in i&X those graceful accomplishments, which 
are more likely an elegant courtier than a sober 

Christien. With thV view of giving a last finish to his 
education, she sent him, at the age of eighteen, into 
France, in which country he remjiined about three years. 

Buckingham made his first appearance at Court about 
the year 1614. His pecuniary resources at this period 
were* so extremely limited, that it was with difficulty 
he was enabled to nftiintain his position as a gentleman. 
Arthur AVilson says, “ that he had not above fifty pounds 
a-year,*’ and Sir Symoiids D’Ewes goes still further. 
According to the latter authority, Buckingham, shortly 
before he became favourite, was seen at Cambridge races, 
‘‘in an old black suit, broken out in various places.*’ 
Weldon relates, as the occasion of Buckingham’s first 
becoming a frequenter of the Court, that he had fallen 
in love with a daughter of Sir Eoger Aston, Master of the 
Bobes to King James. The lady returned his love, and it 
was only their mutual want of fortune which delayed their 
marriage. But in the mean time Buckingham had been 
introduced to the King, w'hen, forseeing how seriously an 
imprudent marriage must interfere with the brilliant pro- 
spects before him, he determined, though apparently not 
without an inward struggle, to abandon the smiles of the 
lady for those of fortune. This early attachment is 
alluded to both by Wotton and Lloyd. They alilce agree 
in attributing the defection of Buckingham to the ad /ice 
of his uiehd. Sir John Graham, who persuaded him to 
laugh at romance, and leave his betrothed to the ehance 
of enslaving a less fickle admirer. 

Buckingham first caught the eye of James while per- 
forming in the play of Ignoramus,” on an occasion of 
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its being acted before his Majesty by the students 
Cambridge. Struck with the emiiicnt grace fJrid beauty of 
his person, tlie King expressed his admirrfcion so warmjy^ 
as to give the first idea to the enemi^^ of Somerset, that 
it might be possible to supersede him by a new candidate 
for royal favour.* Accordingly we find the project 
seriously canvassed at a supper party, at which were 
present the heads of the noble families of Herbert, 
Seymour, and llussell. The guests, we are told, on 
separating, happened to pass tlii*ough Fleet Street, ^vlieu 
one of the party, perceiving Somerset’s picture exposed 
for sale on a painter’s stall, desired his servant to throw 
some dirt on the face ; an order which was efiectually 
obeyed.t The anecdote is trivial, but throws a rather 
curious light on the manners of the time. 

The King’s partiality no sooner became publicly known, < 
than Buckingham had, of course, no want of friends. 
AVilliam Earl of Pembroke, and Lucy Countess of Bed- 
ford, supplied him liberally with money ; while Sir 
Thomas Lake, we are assured, bought for him the place 
of cup-bearer, to which he was shortly afterwards nomi- 
nated. " According to Lloyd, the courtiers wished him 
well because he was an Englishman ; the nobility, be- 
cause he was a gentleman ; the King, because he had 
beauty and parts ; and the ladies, because he was the 
“ exactest courtier in Christendom.” 

On one of Buckingham’s first visits to Court, the 
Kiug, ctuming to Lord Arundel, inquired “ what he 
thought of him.” Arundel, looking at his blushing 
face, observed ^^that his bashfulness was ill-suitod to a 
Courts ” The Queen, Anne of Denmark, was, however, of 
a very .diflferent opinion. When pressed to introduce 

* Coke, vol. i., p. 75. 

t Aalictts Coqumariffi ; Lloyd’s State Worthies, vol. ii., p. 227. 
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Buckingham to the King, by those who wished ill to 
SSuuierset, gave as objection, that if he became a 
f;)yourite, he would prove more intolerable than any that 
had gone before hiio « This anecdote is related by Coke, 
and moreover, is autheliticated by Archbishop Abbot, who 
was present when the Queen made use of the words. 
“Noble Queen,” (he writes, in recording the circum- 
stance,) “ how like a prophetess did you speak ! ” His 
grace informs us, that the King would never adopt a new 
favomdte, unless he were recommended by his wife. His 
motive was, that he niight turn the tables on her, should 
she hereafter have reason to find fault with his selection.* 

Buckingham, ere long, had to encounter a series of 
insults from the friends and retainers of Somerset. On 
one occasion, a creature of the declining favourite, in 
•carrying a dish to the royal table, insolently spilt a part 
of its contents over Buckingham’s splendid dress. Want 
of spirit was not a falling of Buckingham, and he in- 
stantly repaid the insult with a box on the ear. Such a 
proceeding, according to the laws of the Court, exposed 
the offending party to the penalty of losing his hand ; 
and, moreover, Somerset, in his capacity of Lord Cham- 
berlain, was the proper person to see the mutilation 
enforced.t James, however, interfered, and by his be- 
haviour on the occasion, gave additional proof of the 

* Biog. Brit. Art. Abbot. 

+ The Statute, 33 Heniy YIII. o. 12, after enacting the barbarous 
penalty, proceeds as follows : — And for the further declaratidh of the 
solemii and due circumstance of the execution, appertaining, and of long 
time useA» and accustomed, to and for such malicious strikings, by 
reason whereof blood is, hath been, or hereafter shall be shed, against 
the king’s peace ; it is therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that the serjeant, or ckief surgeon, for the time being, or his deputy, of 
the King's household, his heirs and successors, shall be ready at the 
place and time of execution as shall be appointed, as is aforesaid, to 
sear the stuilfep when the hand is stricken off.” 

VOL, II. 
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interest he took in his new favourite. Buckinghan,\^ 
are told, obtained a “ clear conqifest ’* over 6is rival.* 

One Ker, or Carr, illegitimately qonnected with tha 
falling favourite, carried his feelings of friendship for 
his kinsman to such an extreme, as actually^ to have 
made up his mind to assassinate Buckingham. cFortu- 
nately, a friend, to whom he communicated his project, 
discovered it to the Court. Ker denied the charge so 
stubbornly, that, though condemned to a long imprison- 
ment, he escaped with his life. 

James commenced his favours to Buckingham, as he 
had formerly done to Somerset, by attending to his edu- 
cation and moral improvement. He taught him, we are 
told, three things ; a love for retirement, the art of con- 
versation, and the qualifications necessary to make him a 
man of business. Buckingham did credit to the King*# 
judgment, by showing himself— at this period at least — 
courteous and affable to all men; procuring the royal 
patronage gratis for those who sought him, while Somerset 
had been in the hahit of exacting large* sums for the 
favours which he conferred. t 
It was greatly to Buckingham’s credit, that at the 
commencement of his brilliant career, he lived on terms 
of friendship with, and was regarded with an affectionate 
interest by, the amiable Archbishop Abbot. That excel- 
lent prelate thus addresses the young courtier, on the 
first dawn of his rising splendour.; — “And now, my 
George, because of your kind affection towards me, you 
style me your father,* I will from this day forward repute 
and esteem you for my son, and so hereafter kifow your- 
self to be. And in token thereof, I do now give yeu my 
blessing again, and charge you, as mj^son, daily to serve 

* Aiilicus Coquioariae; Hoyd, vol. ii., p. 159. 

t Coke, vol. i., p. 79. 
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God i to be diligent and pleasing to your master, and to 
be wary tlmt, at no m!in’s instance, you press him with 
many suits *, because they are not your friends that urge 
those things upon., you, but have private ends of their 
own, wjiich are not fit for you. So praying God to bless 
you, I rest, 

‘‘ Tour very loving father, 

“ G. Cant/’* 

“ Lambeth, 10th Dec. 1615.” 

“ To my very loving son, Sir George Villiers, 

« Knight and Gentleman of his Majesty's 
Bed-chamber.” ^ 

The dazzling rapidity of Buckingham’s rise is perhaps 
unexampled in the annals of favouritism. Within a few 
short years, he was knighted, made a Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber, created Baron of Whaddon and Viscount 
Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham ; received 
the Order of the Garter, and the appointments of Master 
of the Horse, Chief Justice in Eyre, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Master of the King’s Bench Office, Steward of tlie 
Manor of ifampton Court, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, Steward of Westminster, Constable of Windsor, 
and Chancellor of the University of Cambridge.f These 

* Bishop Goodman's Memoin, vol. ii., p. 161. 

•f Buckingham was appointed cup-bearer, and received into the 
King's household in 1613. On St. George's-day, 1615, he was 
knighted, made a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and had an annuity 
of a thousand pounds settled on him out of the Court of Wards. At 
New Tear's tide' following, he received the appointment of Miister of 
the Horse; and in July, 1616, was installed Knight of the Garkr. 
On the^<2nd of August, in the same year, he was created Baron of 
Wkaddon, in the county of Bucks, and Viscount Villiers. On the 5th 
of January, 1617, he was made Earl of Buckingham, and a privy- 
counsellor ; and in March, accompanying the King to Scotland, he was 
sworn of the privy council of that kingdom. He was created Earl of 
Coventry and Duke of Buckingham, 18th of May, 1623. — Grangtr, 
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favours were all heaped upon him by Js^nes. Charles, on 
his accession to the throne, had liitle but his'^tfectiou to 
add to such a pageant. ^ 

Buckingham’s magnificence was oJj^east equal to his 
illustrious fortunes. Imagination 'can conceive , nothing 
more splendid than the entertainments, the equipages, 
and even the personal appearance of this favourite of 
fortune. His jewels alone were valued at three hundred 
thousand pounds. “ It was common with him,” we are 
told, “ at an ordinary dancing, to have his clothes trin^med 
M'ith great diamond buttons, and Lo have diamond hat- 
bands, cockades, and ear-rings ; to be yoked with great 
and manifold ropes and knots of pearl ; in short, to be 
manacled, fettered, and imprisoned in jewels ; insomuch, 
that at his going over to Paris, in 1625, he had twenty- 
seven suits of clothes made, the richest that embroidery, 
lace, silk, velvet, gold, and gems, could contribute; one 
of which was a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit 
and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thousand 
pounds, besides a great feather, stuck all over with 
diamonds ; as were also his sword and spurs.” ♦ Buck- 
ingham was the first person who was carried about in a 
sedan-chair. The circumstance caused a great sensation 
at the time ; the vulgar attributing it to his pride, and 
railing at him as he passed through the streets. “ It was 
a shame,” they said, that men should be brought to as 
servile condition as horses.” t 

Another incident which added to his unpopularity, was 

c 

* Harl. MSS. ; Harris, vol. i. p. 245. 

+ Wilson, p. ISl. Evelyn tells us, in his Diaty, that sedan chairs 
were first brought to England by Sir Saunders Duncombe. This 
l)erson, who was gentleman pensioner to Kings James and Charles L, is 
said to have taken out a patent in 1684 : Bnckingliam, however, may 
y^t liave been the first wbo had the boldness to make use of them. 
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tlie^circumstancei>of his having his coach drawn by six 
horses; a JStrikiDg instance of his splendour, when we 
i;pmember that only forty years had elapsed since coaches 
had been first introduced into England.* When the fact 
was relate^ to the old Earl of Northumberland, (the 
^^stouj; earl,” as he was called,) he said that if Buckingham 
was drawn by six horses, he had at least a right to eight : 
and with this number he actually drove through the 
streets, to the great contentment of the citizens. 

These, indeed, are but trivial illustrations of Buck- 
ingham’s magnificence; while, on the other hand, it 
would be difficult to do justice to the refined taste and 
unparalleled splendour, which characterised the entertain- 
ments of Tork-house; — “those entertainments,” says 
D’Israeli, “which combined all the picture of ballet-dances 
with the voice of music, the charms of the verse of Jonson, 
the scenic machinery of Inigo Jones, and the variety of 
fanciful devices of Gerbier.”t Bassompierre, whose 
judgment in matters of taste was unrivalled, describes 
one of Buckii9gham’s entertainments as the most splendid 
he had ever seen. “ The King,” he says, “ supped at one 
table with the Queen and me, which was served by a 
complete ballet at each course with sundry representations 
^changes of scenery, tables, and music ; the Duke 
waited on the King at table, the Earl of Carlisle on the 
Queen, and the Earl of Holland on me. After supper 
the King and we were led into another room, where the 

assembly was, and one entered it by a kind of turnstile, 

• 

* The sittrodaotion of coachee into England is commonly attributed 
to Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, in 1580. It seems, however, th^ they 
were flhtt brought from the Netherlands by William Booren, a Dutch- 
man, wtK> presented one to Queen Elizabeth, about the eighth year of 
her reign.— iSbe Ho/d, Afisc., voL ha, p. 218. They were first drawn 
by only two horses. 

t Gariosities of Literature^ vol. v., p. 223. 
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of those scrapes which his chivalrous sense of honour 
was continually entailing on hinnll Buckingham too£ his 
part, and protected him from the serious consequences of 
the Kang’s displeasure.* It was owjng to Buckingham’s 
fine taste, in conjunction with tha<f of his roya] master, 
King Charles, that Bubens, Vandyke, and Gerbier were 
attracted to England, and also that Inigo Jones enriched 
the arts, and embellished London, by his genius. When 
will such a period again arrive P Not till we have a new 
Charles and another Buckingham. 

In forming our estimate of the accomplishments of 
Buckingham, and the brilliant figure which he presented 
at two succeeding courts, we must bear in mind that 
perfect elegance and beauty, which rendered him the 
idol of the fair ser, and the envy of his own. James, as 
is well known, conferred on him the familiar name of 
Steenie. He alluded to the passage (Acts vi. 15) where 
it is said of St. Stephen, that, *^A11 that sat in the 
council, looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had 
been the face of an angel ; ” from whence the King chose 
to confer on his favourite, though not very appropriately, 
the name of Stephen, and thence by corruption Steenie. 
Bishop Goodman, who was well acquainted with him, 
draws the following sketch of his person and character : — 

Buckingham,” he says, ** of all others was most active ; 
he had a very lovely complexion ; he was the handsomest 
bodied man of England ; his limbs so well compacted, 
and his ^conversation so pleasing, and of so sweet a dis- 
position. And truly bis intellectuals were very great ; 
he had a sound judgment, and was of a quick apprehen- 
sion, insomuch that I have heard it from two men, and 
very great men, (neither of them had gotten so little as 

* Life of Lord Herbert of Gherbviy, by Himself, pp. 125, 126, 129. 
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8,6002. per annum by the Court,) whom of all men in 
' the Vorld Puckingham had most wronged, — yet I heard 
both those men say and give him this testimony, that 
he' was as inwardly beautiRil, as he was outwardly, and 
'that the^world had not a more ingenious gentleman, or 
words to that effect.” 

Sir Symonds D’Ewes mentions the occasion of a tilting, 
match at Whitehall, when he had the opportunity of 
watching Buckingham closely for about half an hour ; the 
Duke being, at the time, in earnest conversation with 
some French noblemen. “ I saw everything in him,” he 
says, ** full of delicacy and handsome features ; yea his 
hands and feet seemed to be specially effeminate and 
curious. It is possible he seemed the more accomplished, 
because the French Monsieurs that had invested him 
were very swarthy hard-featured men.” Clarendon, and 
indeed every writer of the period, bears the same testi- 
mony to Buckingham’s uncommon beauty. It would 
seem, however, by the portraits of him in his latter days, 
that it lasted ];>ut with the period of early youth. 

Buckingham was only once married ; his wife having 
been Catherine, daughter of Francis Earl of Butland. 
The story of their union is involved in mystery. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Wilson, the Duke, in the first instance, 
seduced her from her father’s house, and, after keeping 
her for some time in his lodgings, returned her to her 
family. On being made acquainted with his daughter’s 
elopement, the Earl, it is said, roused to the highest pitch 
of indignation, sent a message tob Buckingham that if 
he did^’^ot instantly marry his daughter, his greatness 
shouljl be no protection to him. Buckingham, it is added, 
eventually consented to repair the lady’s honour, and they 
were accordingly married. There is unquestionably much 
truth in this strange story. That the Earl of Butland 
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had been originally averse to marrying his daughter to 
Buckingham, — ^that her partialityCor the favourite caused 
her parent to treat her harshly — and that she subsequently 
eloped with Buckingham from her father’s house, is evi- 
dent from the letters wliich passed between the Ijuke and 
his future father-in-law, from the period of her flight to 
that of her marriage. The Duke, however, denies in the 
strongest manner that her honour had suffered at his 
hands. ‘‘I will constantly profess,” he writes to the 
Earl, her father, “ that she never received any blemish in 
her honour, but that which came by your own tongue. 
It is true, I never thought before to have seen the time 
that I should need to come within the compass of the 
law, by stealing of a wife against the consent of the 
parents ; considering of the &vours that it pleaseth his 
Majesty, though undeservedly, to bestow upon me. So, 
leaving this to you and your wife’s censure, I rest your 
Lordship’s servant. — G. Buckingham.” * 

The King, it seems, had refused his consent to their 
union, as long as the lady should continye to profess 
herself a Eoman Catholic. The Lord Keeper, Dr. Wil- 
liams, was selected to effect her conversion, and as the 
lady’s interests were concerned, and her character at 
stake, he appears to have encountered but little difficulty 
in performing his task. Lady Catherine was the richest 
heiress in England. 

Wilson expatiates with much acrimony when he speaks 
of Buckingham’s reputed amours ; and Peyton, of course, 
joins in the outcry against the unpopular Duke. But, 
perhaps, the most ridiculous piece of scandal is^bhat of 
Sir Sygionds D’Ewes. After attacking the Duke for.„ his 
want of devotion, he tells us that, at the baptism of some 


Bishop Goodxoan’s Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 192. 
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gaoble infant, at which Buckingham happened to be a spec- 
tator with so"he young and beautiful women, the minister 
no sooner came to the passage, where it is required of the 
sponsors to combat against the weaknesses of the flesh, 
than Buckingham began to “ wink and smile” at his fair 
compapions, by which the solemnity of the ceremony was 
entirely destroyed. Such highly-coloured accusations are 
not to be relied upon. Beauty had doubtless its charms 
for Buckingham, and in all probability his conduct was 
not iiLmaculate; nevertheless, considering the temptations 
to which his rank and accomplishments exposed him, his 
conduct appears to have been tolerably free, if not from 
error, at least from deliberate vice. Whatever may have 
been Buckingham’s conduct in this particular, at least his 
own wife was the last to believe him guilty of the charge. 
We find her affectionately writing to him during his 
ebsence in Spain, on the 16th July, 1623 : — 

“ I am very glad that you have the pearls, and that you 
like them so well ; and am sure they do not help you to 
win the ladies’ hearts. Yourself is a jewel that will win 
the hearts of all the women in the world ; but I am confi- 
dent it is not in their power to win your heart from a 
heart that is, was, and ever shall be yours till death. 
Everybody tells me how happy 1 am in a husband, and 
how chaste you are ; that you will not look at a woman, 
and yet how they woo you. Though I was confident of 
this before they told me, yet it is so many cordials to my 
heart when they tell me of it. G-od make me thankful to 
him fojj^ giving of me you! Dear love, I did verily hope 
1 should have had a lock of your hair by Eillegrew, and 
I anf sorry I had it not ; but seeing you have a conceit it 
may prove unlucky, it is well you sent it not, though I 
think it but an old wife’s tale.” * 

* Bishop Goodman’s Mem(»z)9^ vol. ii., p. 279. 
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There is reason to believe, from the letters which 
passed between Buckingham aifd his wife,^ that the ma- 
ligned Duke was, in fact, a most affectionate husband. 
Sir Henry Wotton tells us that he loved his wife dearly, 
“ expressing his love in an act anff time of no simulation; 
towards his end bequeathing her all his mansion-houses 
during her natural life, and a power to dispose of his whole 
personal estate, together with a fourth part of his lands 
in jointure.*’ • 

* Reliq. Wotton. 28d. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Buckingham’s indomitable Pride — ^Implacable Enmity between him anl 
Olivarez — Story respecting Buckingham and the Countess Olivares 
—Correspondence between King James, Charles, and Buckingham 
-jewels lavished on the Spanish Ladies by the two latter— 
Buckingham’s unpopular Conduct in Spain— Specimens of tbe 
style of Correspondence between James and Buckingham — Letters 
from the Duchess of Buckingham to her Husband — Plot against 
Buckingham — Change in the King’s Treatment of him — ^Bucking- 
ham’s DistFess — Erroneous Opinion that the Duke was declining 
in the Royal Favour — Buckingham’s Resentment towards Iniosa. 

The overweening pride and headstrong passions of 
Buckingham were never more openly displayed than 
when he accompanied Charles on his romantic visit to 
Madrid. The Spaniards seem to have been no less 
astounded byhis insolence, than dazzled by his splendour. 
Spanish etiquette could with difficulty comprehend the 
existence of such a character. They beheld, for the first 
time, a subject not only on the most intimate terms of 
friendship with the Prince his master ; but placing him- 
self on an equality with their own sovereign, and insult- 
ing his haughty minister, Olivarez, whenever they came 
in contact* He was sometimes covered,*’ says Bishop 
Hacket, “ when the Prince was bare ; sometimes sitting 
when ^the Prince stood ; capering > aloft in sudden fits ; 
and chirping the ends of sonnets.” — “ He was offensive 
to the Court of Spain in taunting comparisons, and an 
' open derider of their magniloquent phrases and garb of 
stateliness.” * 

* Life of Lord Keeper Williams, part i., p. 133. 
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Whatever may have been the original cause of mis-^ 
iinderstanding between Buckingham and <Plivarez, it is 
certain that their enmity was implacable ; and that . on 
one occasion Buckingham deliberately gave the proud 
Spaniard the lie. They had beeii' discussing i^ie proba- 
bility of the Prince’s conversion to the Koinish faith, 
when Olivarez, in the heat of argument, affirmed that 
Buckingham had himself given hopes of such a consum- 
mation. The Duke, in the most direct manner, insisted 
that it was false ; adding that, as a gentleman, ke felt 
himself bound to maintain the truth of his assertion, 
in whatever manner might be most satisfactory to 
Olivarez. The haughty Spaniard, it is said, flew into 
a violent passion, but, out of respect for the person 
of Charles, refrained from demanding the satisfaction 
which, under other circumstances, he would have 
exacted.* 

There exists a story, — which was openly discussed at 
the time, and which, for some years afterwards, was cur- 
rent in Spain, — which attributes the ill-feeling between 
the two ministers to circumstances of a very private 
nature. Peyton, Weldon, Wilson, and even Sir Philip 
Warwick, have embellished the tale with some very in- 
delicate particulars, on which we are unwilling to dwell. 
It is sufficient to observe that Buckingham, having 
thought proper to make the Countess Olivarez the object 
of his addresses, the lady was so far from being flattered 
by the preference, that she divulged the circumstance to 
her husband. Such oflence, it is said, did Buckingham’s 
presumption give to the jealous Spaniard, tha^, in con- 
cert with his wife, he devised for the insolent English- 
man the same punishment, which the husband of “ La 


* Wilson, p. 250 ; Beliq. Wotton, p. 217. 
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^ belle Ffroniere,*’ had inflicted on Francis the First of 
France, andfw'hich also, according to Bishop Burnet, the 
Ejjrl of Southesk attempted to inflict on James Duke of 
York, on discovering.that he was the successful lover of 
Lady Southesk.* ^ 

Notwithstanding, however, how numerous are the nar- 
rations of this strange piece of scandal. Lord Clarendon 
has thrown considerable discredit over the story. — 
“Though the Duke,” he says, “was naturally carried 
violently to those passions, when there was any grace or 
beauty in the object, yet the Duchess of Olivarez was 
then a woman so old, past children, of so abject a pre- 
sence, in a word, so crooked and deformed, that she could 
neither tempt his appetite nor magnify his revenge.** A 
passage also in Bishop Hacket*s Life of Lord Keeper 
Williams tends still further to throw discredit on the 
story. “ There was a scandalous error,** he says, “ made 
table-talk in England, that our Duke had attempted the 
chastity of the Gondessa Olivarez. This is grossly con- 
tumacious. .The lady was never solicited by Bucking- 
ham, as Sir Walter will testify in a postcript of a letter 
to the Duke : — ‘ The Condessa Olivarez bids me tell you, 
that she kisseth your Grace*B hands, and does every 
day recommend you particularly by name in her prayers 
to God.*** 

It is certain, nevertheless, that Buckingham quitted 
Madrid without having taken leave of the Countess. 
When he parted from Olivarez he told him that he should 
alwavs entertain the kindest feeling towards the royal 
family of Spain; — “but as for you, sir, personally,”vhe 
addled, “ 1 shall make no professions of friendship with 
you, and you must always expect opposition at my 

* See VarillaB, Louis Guyon, Bale, &c., frc., and Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his Own Time. 
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hands.” Olivarez turned on his heels, telling him, he 
accepted what was spoken.* 

Among the Harleian MSS. are several of the letters 
which passed between James on ^the one hand, and 
Charles and Buckingham on the other, during tl\e period 
that they were absent on their romantic expedition. 
Those from Madrid are generally subscribed both by 
Charles and Buckingham, while the King usually ad- 
dresses them in common, as “ Babie Charles and 
” Dogge Steenie.” The following is a brief specim^jn of 
James’s mode of writing to the travellers. 

• 

“ Sweet boys, the news of your going is already so 
blown abroad, as I am forced, for your safety, to post 
this bearer [the Earl of Carlisle] after you, who will 
give you his best advice and attendance in your journey. 
God bless you both, my sweet babes, and send you a safe 
and happy return. 

“James B.” t 

f- 

The travellers thus describe to James one of the clan- 
destine visits which they paid to the interior of the 
French court during their short sojourn at Paris. 

“ Sib, 

“ Since the closing of our last, we have been at Court 
again, (and that we might not hold you in pain, we 
assure you that we have not been known,) where we saw 
the young Queen, little Monsieur, and Madame, at the 
practising of a mask that is intended by the Que& to be 
presented to the King, and in it there danced the Queen 
and Madame, with as many as made up nineteen fair 

* Cabala, p. 358. t EUi^ Orig. Letters, vol. ili, p. 121. 
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jfing ladies, amongst which, the Queen is the hand- 
Jbest, whidi hath wnought in me a greater desire to see 
Ic sister. So, in haste, going to bed, we humbly take 
•!four leaves and rest. • 

" Your Majesty’s most humble, 

and obedient son and servant, 

“ Chables.”* 

“ And your humble slave and d3g, 

“ Steenib.” 

** I%ris, tlie 22(1 of February, 

The old King, no doubt, felt extremely desolate in the 
absence of his heir and his favourite, and longed fervently 
for their safe and speedy return. In one of his letters, 
he writes to his “ sweet boys : ” — “ I wonder why you 
should ask me the question if ye should send me any 
more joint letters or not : alack, sweet hearts, it is all my 
comfort in your absence, that ye write jointly unto me, 
besides the great ease it is both to me and you ; and ye 
need not doubt but I will be wary enough in not ac- 
quainting my council with any secret in your letters. 
But I have been troubled with Hamilton, who, being 
present by chance at my receiving both of your first and 
second packet out of Madrid, would needs peer over my 
shoulder when I was reading them, offering ever to help 
me to read any hard words ; and, in good faith, he is in 
this business, as in all things else, as variable and un- 
certain as the moon.” 

In JJjis letter James gives his sOn abundance of good 
advice. He warns him against being too profuse in his 
exp^diture ; enjoins him to be careful of his person at 
the tilting matches, and to practise dancing in private ; f 

* Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. iii., p. 121. 
t D’Israeli, in his Commentaries on the Beign of Charles I., 

VOL. II. 
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“ but,** he adds, “ the news of your glorious receQjtion , 
makes me afraid that ye will botkemisken ;^bur old Dad 
hereafter.” He concludes his letter with the same hon^ply 
expression. “ Thus God keep you,rmy sweet boys, with 
my fatherly blessing, and send y6u a happy successful 
journey, and a joyful and happy return in the arms of 
your dear Dad.” 

We have already alluded to the profusion of jewels, 
and other sumptuous presents, which vrere lavished by 
Charles and Buckingham on the Spanish ladies : aifd yet 
they were not wrested from the old King without much 
difficulty and repeated entreaties. The Duke, we are 
told, on state occasions, purposely had his diamonds so 
loosely set, that, on passing a knot of Spanish beauties, 
he was able to shake a few off at his will. On being 
picked up, and offered to their owner, they were of course 
gracefully presented to the obliging fair ones. No wonder 
that the visit of Charles and his handsome favourite is 
still the theme of admiration in Spain. Sir Henry Ellis 
has published two original letters from Charles and the 
favourite, beseeching the old King to send them further 
supplies of jewels ; Buckingham, in a postscript to one 
of the Prince’s letters, amusingly adds ; “ I, your dog, say 
you have many jewels, neither fit for your own, your 
Bon’si nor your daughter’s wearing, but very fit to bestow 
on those here who must necessarily have presents ; and 
this way will be least chargeable to your Majesty in my 

poor opinion.” Buckingham, in another letter, in which he 
» 

remarks in a note: — find a curious anecdote of that zealous 
patenud attention of our pedant King, which I have not met elsenrhere. 
James took such minute care of their education, that *the children of 
James were well instructed in music and dancing : his Majesty derired 
them to keep up their dancing prirately, though they whistle and sing 
to one another for music.' ” — JUarL MSS,f 6987 (24). 
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^addr^ses the King as Dear Dad, gossip and steward,” 
actually presses James to part with some jewels which 
formed a portion of the King’s own wearing apparel : he 
mentions particularly*|the King’s best hat-band, the Por- 
tugal diafhond, and the rest of the pendent diamonds, as 
requisite to make a necklace for the Prince to present to 
his mistress. Buckingham is far from forgetful of his 
own interests, and takes care to ask for a rich chain or 
two for himself; or else, he says, ymr dog mil want a 
collar^ 

Buckingham’s conduct appears to have been almost as 
personally offensive to the Spanish King as it was to his 
minister Olivarez. According to Howell, who was on 
the spot, there was some doubt whether the King would 
not actually refuse to treat with him on the subject of 
che projected marriage between Charles and the Infanta. 
The Earl of Bristol, the English Ambassador, writes to 
the Bishop of Lincoln : — “ I know not how things may 
be reconciled here before my lord Duke’s departure, but 
at present they are in iM extremely ill betwixt the King, 
his ministers, and the Duke ; and they stick not to profess, 
that they will rather put the Infanta headlong into a well 
than into his hands.” In another letter to the bishop, 
the Earl adds : “ I protest unto your lordship as a Chris- 
tian, that I never heard in all the time of his being 
here, nor since, any one exception taken against him 
[Charles], unless it were for being supposed to be too 
much guided by my lord Duke of Buckingham, who is 
indeedp^yery little beholden to the* Spaniards for their 
good opinion of him ; and departed from hence with so 
Uttfe satisfaction, that the Spaniards are in doubt that 
he will endeavour all that shall be possible, to cross the 

* BlUsi Orig. Letters, vol. iii., pp. 145, 146. 

o 2 
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marriage.” ♦ The unsuccessful termination of the Spanish 
match,' or rather Buckingham’s ahare in procuring its 
miscarriage, rendered the Duke for a short period the 
favourite of the English Parliament! They spoke openly 
of him as the “^Saviour of his country and y«t only a 
few months were allowed to elapse before they execrated 
and denounced him as a traitor. 

As the style of correspondence which was carried on 
between James and Buckingham can scarcely have failed 
in affording amusement, another specimen or two’ may 
not be unwelcome. Among other 'Instances of the fami- 
liarity with which the favourite approached his master, 
it may be remarked that, in his letters, the Duke fre- 
quently addresses the old king as his “ purveyor,” This 
term undoubtedly had its origin in the quantity of fruit, 
game, and sweetmeats, which the King was in the habit 
of sending as presents to the Duke and “Kate,” as he 
familiarly styled the Duchess. More than once, in his 
letters, Buckingham returns thanks to his “ dear dad and 
gossip,” for some such dainty cargo. The following brief 
extracts may be taken as specimens : — “ A million of 
thanks for your good melons and pears.” — “The best 
siiow of true repentance of a fault, is to make a true 
confession : I did forget to give thanks for my melons, 
grapes, peaches, and all the things else you sent : I must 
pass my account under that general term, or else I shall 
make the same fault again, by leaving out something, 
your favours are so many : ” — “ I have received two boxes 
of dried plums and "grapes, and the box of violet cakes 
and chickens, for all which I humbly thank your Majesty: ” 
— And again, “The sense and thankfulness of my%tart 
for your excellent melons, pears, sugared beans, and 


Cabala, pp. 98, 99. 
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assuiraiice of better fruit planted in your bosom than ever 
grew in pai'adise, witt best appear in my humble obe« 
di«^ce of your commands.’* * * § The conclusion of the letter, 
.from which the last ^tract is taken, is sufBciently amus- 
ing and* characteristic : — “ My stags,” %dds the Duke, 
“are ail lusty, my calf bold, and others are so too; my 
Spanish colts are fat, and so is my jovial filly. Mall,* 
great Mall,t Kate,;]; Sue,§ and Steenie, shall all wait on 
you on Saturday, and kiss both James’ and Charles* feet. 
To dbnclude, let this paper assure you, that the last 
words I spoke to you are so true, that I will not only 
give my word, sware to you on the Holy Evangelists, but 
take the blessed sacrament upon them. So craving your 
blessing, I rest, 

“ Tour Majesty’s most humble slave and dog, 

“ Stebitib. 

“ P.S. Baby Charles, I kiss thy warty hands.” 1| 

It appears, that the term of “ Tom Badger,” which 
occurs in the following letter from James, was one of 
the cant names by which the frivolous monarch thought 
proper to distinguish his favourite : his subscribing him- 
self to the Duke “ your old purveyor ” is scarcely more 
undignified. 

“ Sweet hearty blessing, blessing, blessing, on my sweet 
Tom Badger, and all his, for breeding me so fine a kennel 
of young hounds, some of them so fair and wellishaped, 
and some of them so fine pretty Jittle ones, as they are 

* Lady Maiy, the Lake’s Daughter. 

t Mary, Countess of Buckingham, the Duke's mother. 

t Catherine, his Duchess. 

§ Susan, Countess of Denbigh, the Duke’s youngest sister. 

i! “Letters of the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, chiefly ad* 
dressed to King James I.,” pp, 2, 15, 21, 26. Edinburgh, 1834. 
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worthy to lie on Steenie and Kate’s bed : and all of them 
run together in a lump, and God il^ank the Master of the 
Horse, for providing me such a number of fair useful 
liorses, fit for my hand : in a word,rI protest I was never 
master of suci^ horses and hounds ; the bearer. will tell 
you what fine running we had yesterday. Keipember 
now to take the air discreetly, and for God’s sake and 
mine, keep thyself very warm, especially thy head and 
shoulders ; put thy park of Bewlie to an end, and love 
me still and still, and so God bless thee and my sweet 
daughter, and god-daughter, to the comfort of thy dear 
dad. James E.” 

“ Thy old purveyor sent thee yesternight six partridges 
and two leverets. I am now going to hawk the pheasant.” * 

There are extant some affectionate letters, addressed 
by the Duchess of Buckingham to her husband during 
his absence in Spain, which exhibit the domestic character 
of the Duke in a very pleasing light. “ I think,” she 
writes, “ there never was such a man born as you are ; 
and how much am 1 bound to God, that 1 must be that 
happy woman to enjoy you from all other women, and 
the unworthiest of all to have so great a blessing. Only 
this 1 can say for myself, you could never have had one 
that could love you better, than your poor true-loving 
Kate doth, — poor now, in your absence, but else the 
happiest and richest woman in the world.” 

But the following specimen is even more pleasing. 

** York Houses 16th Jul^, 1628. 

“ My lord, indeed I must crave your pardon I 
did not write you more particulars of our pretty Moll. 
I did tell dry-nurse what you wrote to me, and she says, 


394 ; Haxl. MSS., 6987. 
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you had one letter from her; and she has sent you word, 
by every oile that hf^ goae,»that she was well, and what 
she could do. But if you will pardon me this fault, I 
will commit the lik^ no more. 8be is very well, I thank 
God, and when she & set to her feet, and held by her 
sleevQS, she will not go softly, but stamps and set one 
foot before another very fast, and I think she will run 
before she can go. She loves dancing extremely, and 
when the saraband is played, she will get her thumb 
and« finger together, offering to snap; and then, when 
* Tom Duff * is sung; then she will shake her apron ; and 
when she hears the tune of the clapping dance my Lady 
Frances Hubert taught the Prince, she will clap both her 
hands together, and on her breast, and she can tell the 
tunes as well as any of us can ; and as they change the 
tunes, she will change her dancing. I would you were 
here but to see her, for you would take much delight in 
her now she is so full of pretty play and tricks ; and she 
has gotten a trick, that when they dance her, she will 
cry Hah, Hah! and • Nicholas will dance with his legs, 
and she will imitate him as well as she can. She will be 
excellent at a hat ; for if one lay her down, she will kick 
her legs over her head ; but when she is older I hope she 
will be more modest. Everybody says she grows every 
day more like you; you shall have her picture very 
shortly.*’* 

King James appears to have taken a great interest in 
his friend’s wife, and styles her playfully, in one of 
his letters, the poor fool Kate : ” We find Bucking- 
ham also speaking of her affectionately as *‘Jiis poor 
little wife.” 

Notwithstanding the playful and affectionate letters 

* Bishop Gkwdman’s Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 278. 
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which were addressed by James to Buckingham, during 
the absence of the latter iii^ Spain^ it has beun supposed 
that, had the King’s life been prolonged, the fall of the 
great favourite would have been j^s rapid as his rise. 
This supposition is rendered the Tess improbable, when 
we remember that James not only grew fretful and sus- 
picious as he approached his end, but that latterly he had 
actually entertained apprehensions of personal danger at 
Buckingham’s hands. 

Certain it is, that a plot had been laid by Iniosacy the 
Spanish Ambassador, (acting probably under the direc- 
tions of Olivarez,) the object of which was to remove 
Buckingham for ever from the counsels and affections of 
his master. The King, it seems, was so closely watched, 
that Iniosa found some difficulty in carrying his plans 
into execution. At lengtjh, in order to obtain a private 
interview, the Spaniard hit upon the following expedient. 
On a certain day, desiring one of liis suite to use every 
endeavour to keep the Prince and Buckingham in close 
conversation, he drew from his pocket a document affect- 
ing to contain an account of the Duke’s supposed con- 
spiracy, which he stealthily placed in the hands of the 
imbecile monarch ; at the same time making him a sign 
instantly to conceal the paper from view. The fears of 
James being thus awakened, he seized an opportunity, 
when Charles and the Duke were absent in the House of 
Lords, to invite the Spaniard to a private audience. 
Iniosa lost no time in impressing the pusillanimous 
monarch with the prospect of his danger, recommep.ding 
that Buckingham should at least be banished into the 
country for the remainder of his life. 

The Duke, up to this time, had possessed the strongest 
influence over the King. He used to remove him, we 
arc told, from place to place, as suited his purpoife, 
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although, occasionally, the changes seem to have been 
far ^om pleasing to Jbia old master. Hitherto all the 
King’s confidence, all his remaining enjoyment of the 
dregs of life, had been centered in Buckingham. But when 
James next saw his favdurite, he tunicd to him imploringly, 
‘‘ Ah, ^jbeenie, Steenie,’* he said, “ wilt thou kill me ?” * 
The Duke passionately protested bis innocence, and 
insisted on knowing the name of his accuser : James, 
however, was obstinate, and refused to answer his 
inquires. 

Doubtful, apparently, in what manner to act, the King 
mournfully summoned Prince Charles, and prepared to 
depart with him for Windsor, Buckingham, as usual, 
was proceeding to * accompany him, and, indeed, had 
actually set his foot on the step of the coach, when the 
King invented some excuse for leaving him behind. 
Unused to such treatment, the favourite burst into 
tears. According to Bishop Hacket, he subsequently 
addressed a strong written appeal to the King, to which 
his Majesty returned an unsatisfactory answer. James 
admitted, however, that he had not read the Duke’s 
letter without weeping ; piteously complaining that he 
was the unhappiest person in the world, in being forsaken 
and betrayed by those who were dearest to him. 

It was in the midst of his distress, that Buckingham 
was visited at Wallingford House, by Lord Keeper 
Williams. He found the Duke lying on his couch, and 
so overwhelmed with grief, that he could scarcely obtain 
an anqyrer to his questions. Williams strongly urged 
him to repair instantly to the King; intimating how 
brief ft delay would enable his Majesty to concert with 
the Parliament, and pointing out that the Duke’s 


Wilson, p. 271. 
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committal to the Tower would be the inevitable^ con* 
sequence. This rational advice ^BuckingHam lost no 
time in following. He immediately set off for Windsor; 
where, by his respectful demeanour, his extraordinary 
personal influence, and by neve/ leaving James to be 
worked upon by the machinations of others, he evontually 
contrived to make hia peace.* 

It is to be regretted that Lord Clarendon, in alluding 
to this misunderstanding between Buckingham and his 
sovereign, enters but slightly into its merits. Many,” 
he says, “ were of opinion, that Eflng James, before his 
death, grew weary of this favourite ; and that, if he had 
lived, lie would have deprived him at least of his large 
and unlimited power. And this imagination so prevailed 
with some men (as the Lord Keeper Lincoln, tho Earl of 
Middlesex, Lord High Treasurer of England, and other 
gentlemen of name, though not in so high stations), that 
they had the courage to withdraw from their absolute 
dependence upon the Duke, and to make some other 
essays, which proved to the ruin of every one of them.* ’ 
Bishop Kennet expresses his belief in Buckingham’s 
fidelity, and, in order to give weight to his opinion, has 
published two letters, addressed at this period by the 
Duke to his sovereign. They must certainly bo regarded 
as bearing the stamp of honesty, but are scarcely of 
suflScient importance to be transferred from the folios of 
the indulgent bishop. 

It Aay be mentioned, that when Buckingham subse* 
quently discovered tlfht Iniosa had been the cau^of his 
temporary disgrace, he instantly assailed the Ambassador 
with Bis usual headstrong impetuosity. In reply, Iniosa 
boldly told the Duke that he was a gentleman, and better 


Weldon, p. 142. laves of the Chancelloi^ vol. L, p, n2. 
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boiT^than himself; adding, that he accused him of being 
a traitor to -liiB face, {^id that he would make good his 
words with his sword. On the death of James, which 
occurred shortly aftei»(^ards, Charles was induced to for- 
ward a complaint of Iniosa to the Court of Madrid : the 
charges, however, against him appear to have been 
treated in the lightest possible manner by the Spanish 
Court.* 

• Weldon, pp, 1.42, 143. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Backingham confirmed in his exiilted Foi'tuncs by the Accession of 
Charles to the Throne — Jealousy in early Life between Charles 
and the Duke — Steadiness of Charles’s subsequent Affection for 
Buckingham— Mission of the latter to Paris — His splenftid Ap- 
pearance there — His Intrigue with the Queen — Anecdotes — Curious 
Letter from the Earl of Holland — Buckingham frustrated in his wish 
to return to Paris — Enmity between him and Richelieu — Anecdote 
— Charges brought against Buckingham — His Conduct in the 
Expedition to Rochelle — Lady Davies’s Prophecy — Pasquinaile— 
Buckingham Insulted in the King’s Presence — Charles's unal>ated 
Affection for the Duke — Anticipation^ of Buckingham’s Fall — 
Trial of Lady Davies — Anagrams. 

The accession of Charles to the throne proved a death- 
blow to the enemies of Buckingham. It wa^ but too 
evident that henceforth he would be still more firmly 
established in his exalted fortunes. The friendships ot 
Charles were known to be as stable as those of his 
father had been fickle ; neither w as it in his nature to be 
either argued or frightened out of a predilection nor an 
opinion which he had once maturely formed. Bucking- 
ham, on his part, pernicious as may have been his counsels, 
at least repaid with warm gratitude, and with the strongest 
personal attachment, the extraordinary afiectlon of his 
master. • 

And yet, between Charles and Buckingham a strong 
jealouey, and apparently dislike, had existed in' their 
boyish days. Clarendon tells us that the Duke’s manner 
to Charles, when Prince of Wales, was frequently not 
only highly insolent, but indeed that, on one occasion, he 
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was GTi the point of striking the Prince. This anecdote 
is circumstafitially related by Weldon. At Greenwich, 
he fjfiy B, before four hundred persons, Buckingham actually 
jaised his hand over his head with a hallon-hracer^ in such 
a raann^ as to draw from Charles tlie expression, — 
“ What ! my Lord, I think you intend to strike me ! ” 
But whatever may have been the cause of their juvenile 
liostility, it is certain that it ceased with their earliest 
youth. An attachment when once conceived by Charles, 
al\va/s remained unsliaken to the last. When the tide 
of public opinion sef strongest against the favourite ; 
w^hen the Parliament was threatening him with impeach- 
ment, and the sailors thundering for their wages at his 
doors ; when the suspicions of his having poisoned the 
late King were sedulously propagated by his enemies and 
universally believed by the vulgar, Charles, at the risk of 
Ids owm popularity, and indeed almost of his throne, 
still clung to and supported his friend. The fact is well 
known, that at the very time when the Parliament were 
preferring articles against Buckingham, the King Avent 
so far as to show his contempt of their proceedings, and 
his love for his favourite, by recommending the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to elect the Duke as their Chan- 
cellor. This recommendation w^as listened to by the 
University equally to their own disgrace, and to the 
discomfiture of the Parliament. Charles, in fact, ever 
placed the strongest confidence in the affection and inte- 
grity of Buckingham. The Duke, he said, had ever been 
his ma*^t faithi’ul and obedient servmit, and that he would 
hereafter prove it to the satisfaction of the world.* 

In 1625 Buckingham was despatched with the l^rl of 
Montgomery to Paris, for the purpose of conducting 


Ellis, Orig. Letteiw vol. iii., p. 268. 
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Henrietta to the arms of her husband. The gracQ and 
beauty of his person, and the singujar magniUcence of his 
mission, were equally the admiration of the French I^ing 
and of his astonished subjects. •“ He appeared,” says. 
Lord Clarendon, “with all the *iustre the vjealth of 
England could adorn him with, and outshined ^all the 
bravery that court could dress itself in, and overacted the 
whole nation in their own most peculiar vanities.” Louis 
XIII. remarked that Buckingham was one of the few 
English gentlemen he had ever seen ; a sentiment #hich, 
by her subsequent conduct, would dfeem to have been fully 
reciprocated by his beautiful Queen. 

Whether Buckingham was really actuated by feelings 
of love, — whether it arose from motives of ambition, or 
from the mere taste for pleasure and excitement, — cer- 
tain it is that he had the temerity to address the Queen 
of France aa a lover, and that his attentions were far 
from having been ill received by that engaging Princess. 
He had previously beheld her person when on his journey 
to litadrid, on which occasion we find him describing lier 
to King James as the handsomest woman he had seen at 
the French court. 

During his short stay at Paris, in 1625, it is evident that 
he brought all his fascinations into play, for the purpose of 
captivating her heart. It is not less certain that, when 
he subsequently quitted that capital, in attendance on 
Henrietta, his daring aspirations had not only become 
known* to the French minister, but that the King’s 
jealousy was painfully excited. The consequenQp was, 
that several of the Queen’s servants were turned away, 
and hSr physician, her gentleman-usher, and others of 
her household, were banished from France. Madame de 
Motteville, who was in all the secrets of Anne of Austria, 
has left us a very interesting account of this singular 
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** The Duke of Buckingham,’* she writes, “ was 
the man wBo appeared to have attacked the Queen’s 
he(^ with the best success. He was handsome, well- 
.shaped, high-spirited,, generous, liberal, and favourite to 
a great King. He had all the royal treasures to spend, 
and all the jewels of the crown of England to adorn his 
person. No wonder, then, if with so many lovely quali- 
ties, he had such high thoughts, such noble, yet such 
blameable and dangerous desires ; and no wonder if he 
had the good fortune to persuade? those who were wit- 
nesses of his addresselS that they were not troublesome.” 

The first occasion on which Buckingliam appears to have 
dared to address Anne of Austria in the language of love, 
was in the garden of a house near Amiens, in which the 
Queen happened to pass the night, while accompanying 
her sister-in-law, Henrietta, on her way to England. 
Buckingham, it seems, whilst attending her in her walk, 
expressed a strong desire to speak with her in private, on 
which Putange, her gentleman-usher, out of delicacy 
withdrew. To what lengths Buckingham was carried by 
his feelings as a lover, cannot now be known. “ Chance,” 
says Madame de Motteville, “having led them into a bye- 
walk, which was hid by a pallisade from public view, the 
Queen, at that instant, surprised to find herself alone, 
and it is likely importuned by some too passionate ex- 
pression of the Duke’s sentiments, cried out ; and calling 
to her gentleman-usher, she blamed him for leaving her.” 
We must form our own conjectures on such a passage. 

Bi^kingham, there is reason to believe, was sincere in 
the passionate professions which he made to Anne of 
Ausma. When Henrietta and her suite subsequently 
departed from Amiens, the Queen, attended by the 
Princess de Conde, accompanied them a short way in her 
coach* The hour of porting having at length arrived. 
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Buckingham cam© to bid farewell to the Queen. “ He 
kissed her gown,” w'e are told, and, “ she b^ing in the 
fore-seat of the coach, he hid himself in the curtain as if 
he had something to say to her, })ut in reality to wipe 
away the tears which came into his‘eyes.” 

Buckingham had proceeded almost as far as palais, 
when, either unable to bear the pangs of absence, or actu^ 
ated by the impulse of the moment, he resolved to return 
to Amiens, and once more to behold his mistress if it 
were but for a moment. The Queen had iinquesticxiably 
learned from the Duchess de Chevreuse the probability 
of Buckingliain’s return ; and yet slie received him almost 
alone. She spoke of his visit jcstingl3% and when he 
entered her apartment (which he appears to have done 
uninvited), she expressed not the slightest surprise. 

The Duke’s first step, on entering her chamber, was to 
kneel by lier bedside ; kissing her sheet, w© are told, with 
every expression of passionate love. The Queen, for some 
reason, remaining silent, an old lady of honour seated 
herself in the Queen’s arm-chair, and, telling him that 
such behaviour was not usual in France, indignantly 
desired him to rise. The Duke, however, continued 
obstinately in the same posture, and, disputing the point 
with the old lady, insisted that he was no native of 
France, and consequently that he was not bound by its 
laws. He then addressed himself to the Queen; pouring 
forth the most passionate avowals of love. By this time 
her M^eaty had recovered her speech, and, pretending 
to be extremely indignant, insisted on his quitting the 
apartment. Buckingham rose from his knees and obeyed 
her cdhimands. Notwithstanding, however, this dh.ring 
courtship, it appears that the young Queen received him 
in public on the following day. When the Duke again 
turned his back upon Amiens, it was with the full inton- 
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tion of revisiting France, whenever love or opportunity- 
should favQ»ar him. 

In perusing this anecdote we know not which to won- 
der at most; — the Queen, with, of course, a woman’s 
feelings, allowing another to be the champion of her 
honour; or the lady of the bedchamber, without any 
apparent sanction from her mistress, presuming to per- 
form the part. Even Buckingham, reckless and chival- 
rous as he was, dared not have excited apprehensions of 
his #“ taking liberties,” (such is Houssaie’s expression) 
without having previously met with very flattering 
encouragement. 

Indeed, although there was apparently no actual 
criminality in their attachment, there can be little doubt 
but that the Queen of France regarded her English lover 
with no impartial eyes. Previous to his quitting the 
shores of France, we find Buckingham sending secret 
directions to Sir Balthazar Gerbier to remain at the 
French Court, for the express purpose of keeping up a 
correspondence with his royal mistress. Gerbier’s mis- 
sion, however, became suspected, and accordingly he was 
narrowly watched by the agents of Richelieu. Neverthe- 
less, the Queen found means to send by him her own garter^ 
as well as a valuaible jewel, to her absent lover.* Some 
time afterwards the Queen happened, in one of her walks 
in the garden at Ruel, to encounter the poet Voiture. 
On her inquiring of him the subject of his thoughts, he 
instantly repeated the following verses 

« 

Je pensois (car nous autres poetes 
Nous pensons oxtraTagemeut), 

Gc que, dans riiumour oil vous 6tes, 

Yous feriez, si dans ce moment 


fOL. II. 


* Coke^ vol. i, p. 275. 
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Vous avisicz eii cette place 
Yeuir lo Due de Buckingham ; 

£t lei^uel seroit cn disgrace, e 
De lui, ou du Pore Vincent.* 

Had not Voiture been well aware" of the state of the 
Queen’s feelings, he would scai*cely have ventured on such 
delicate ground. The Queen, too, not only evinced no 
displeasure, but expressed her admiration of the verses 
and obtained a copy of them.f 

The young Earl of Holland, if we rightly interpreji^the 
cipher-marks in the following curious letter, w'^as also 
Buckingham’s confidant in his intrigue with the Queen 
of France. The Jleur^de-lis appears to be intended for 
the French King, the heart very appropriately for the 
Queen ; and the anchor (alluding to his post of Lord 
High Admiral) for Buckingham. After speaking of other 
affairs, Holland evidently recurs. to the Duke’s projected 
return to the French Court : “ I find many things to be 
feared, and none to be assured of a safe and real welcome. 
For the continues in his suspects, making, as they 
say, very often discourses of it, and is willing to hear 
villains say that ^ hath infinite affections ; you 
imagine which way. They say there is whispered among 
the foolish young bravadoes of the Court, that he is not 
a good Frenchman, (considering the reports that are 
raised,) that suffers ^ to return out of France. Many 
such bruits fly up and down.”J Lord Holland con- 
cludes : Though neither the business gives me cause to 

* Tke Queen’s confessor. There are two other stanzas, hut thlSy are 
scarcely worth inserting. f M6moires de Motteville, vol. i., p. 231. 

t Thefe was undoubtedly an inteirtion to assassinate Bucl^gham, 
had he persisted in his intentions to Mum to his mistress. This &ot 
is not only rendered probable by what is hinted at in Holland’s letter, 
but is confidently asserted by Lord Clarendon. 
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persuade your coming, nor my reason fdt the matter 
of your sifcfety; yel; know, you are the moat happy, 
unhappy man alive ; for ^ is beyond imagination right, 
an^ would do things, to destroy her fortune, rather than 
want satisfaction in* her mind. I dare not speak as I 
would ; I have ventured, I fear, too much, considering 
what practices accompany the malice of the people here. 
I tremble to think whether this will find a safe con- 
veyance unto you. Do what you will, I dare not advise 
you^ to come is dangerous ; not to come is unfortunate. 
As I have lived with^you, and qnly in that enjoy my hap- 
piness, so I will die with you ; and I protest to God for 
you, to do you the least service.’* * The letter, unfor- 
tunately, is without a date. 

When the bickerings among Henrietta's Frencli 
servants appeared likely to produce a rupture with 
France, Buckingham, eager to seize any opportunity of 
once more basking in th6 smiles of Anne of Austria, 
requested Charles to send him to Paris as a mediator. 
His real motives, however, were more than suspected by 
the French Court ; and accordingly, Bassompierre (as he 
himself informs us, in his account of his embassy to 
England) was instructed by Kichelieu to inform the 
Duke, that on no account would he be received as an 
ambassador by the King of France. Buckingham’s rage 
at the disappointment exceeded all#bounds. He declared 
openly, says Clarendon, that he “ would see and speak 
with that lady in spite of the strength and power of 
France.” Indeed, the war, whfch shortly afterwards 
followed, has been generally attributed to the vexation 
of fiuckingham. Probably it may have hastenedT hostili- 
ties ; but, from other and uncontrollable circumstances, 
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it is evident that the war must have inevitably eiisu(‘d 
had the Duke never entertained^ his darieg attach- 
ment. Buckingham, on another occasion, was heard 
to declare that if he could not entor Franco peaceably, 
he would force his passage to l^fris with an .army.* 
Buckingham, says Madame de IMotteville, raised a 
division betw'een the two crowns, in order that he might 
hereafter have an opportunity of returning to France as 
a peace-maker. 

Buckingham appears to have been equally on ' bad 
terms with Richelieu at Paris, as* he had been with 
Olivarez at Madrid. The enmity which existed between 
the two ministers has been illustrated by an anecdote, 
which, however trivial in other respects, is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted. Richelieu had addressed one of 
his letters to Mbnsieury instead of Momeigneur^ le Due 
de Buckingham ; leaving, moreover, no vacant space after 
the title of Monsieur, Buckiijgham repaid the sliglit by 
writing to Monsieur le Cardinal de Richelieu. This 
trifling squabble was on the point of leading to serious 
consequences. The Cardinal, however, finding himself 
getting the worst of the quarrel, yielded the point with a 
wretched joke. “ The cannoiis” be said, “ of the British 
navy were more powerful than the canons of tlie church.” 

In the mean tiine, events were passing at home which 
were calculated to ocej^py the mind of Buckingham with 
other feelings than those of romance. The threatened 
impcachfuent of liim by the Commons, and the charges 
brought agairist him fey the Earl of Bristol, had fallen 
liarmless at the time ; but still bis enemies, though 
bafiled,*were not crushed, and his name, whether de- 
servedly or not, was daily becoming more odious with 

* * Coke, vol. i., p. 275 ; Nani, Hist, of Venice, p. 251. 
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thig people. AVith a view to wiping off the obloquy, he 
determineft to conduct in person the unfortunate ex- 
pedition for the relief of Rochelle. He would, even yet, 
he said, establish liimself in the affections of his country- 
men, fftid make himself more loved and honoured than 
had lever been his unfortunate predecessor in the smiles 
of royalty and popular favour, the Earl of Essex. The 
expedition was no less formidable, than it was charac- 
terised by its exceeding splendour. “ Buckingham,*’ 
sayl De Bricnne, “ appeared in this expedition with the 
equipage of an amdl*ous knight, rather than the equipage 
of a general.” He carried with him his carriages, and, it 
was even rumoured, his jewels. The ships were hung 
with crimson velvet, and bands of music enlivened the 
indium of the voyage. Buckingham’s valour was un- 
doubted, or such fantastic trappings might have raised 
suspicions of his effeminacy.* The expedition sailed 
from Portsmouth, on the 27th of June, 1627. 

The history of the enterprise is familiar to every one. 
Although the personal bravery of the Duke achieved for 
him a well-merited laurel, it was one only too dearly 
purchased. His countrymen, when they witnessed only 
one-third of his army returning with him to England — 
when they beheld the wife weeping for her husband, 
and the orphan for his father — readily ftrgot that, in that 
sanguinary retreat, Buckingham ^ad stood alone on the 
beach till his humblest follower had embarked, and that 
ho was the last man who had quitted the shore. 

was in Buckingham’s nature to feel deeply the 
outcry raised against him. In undertaking his second 
expedition to Rochelle, in August the following year, he 
seems to have determined either to die in the attempt, or 

* DTsraeli’s Life and Reign of Charles I., vol. ii., pp. 48, 49. 
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tc retrieve the popular favour which he had lost. Jle 
desired Gerbier, his arclutect and cojifidentialT:ervant, to 
inform the gallant Eochellers that, “ God willing, he 
would be with them in three weete, and would either 
overcome or die there.” So eager \fas he to redeem his 
pledge, that he furnished the royal treasury with Jarge 
sums of money out of his own purse, without even 
keeping any account of his disbursements. 

When the famous Lady Eleanor Davies sent to him a 
written prophecy, that he would not outlive the month ; 
“ Gerbi r,” he said, “if God please ?will go, and will be 
the first man that shall set his foot upon the dyke before 
Eochelle, to die, or do the work ; whereby the world shall 
see the reality of our intentions for the relief of that 
place.” * ^ 

Expressions of hatred and animosity were vented on 
Buckingham from every quarter. On the 19th of J une, 
1628, two months before the Duke’s death, a pasquinade 
was removed from a post in Colman Street, part of which 
is as follows : — “ Who rules the kingdom ? — The King. 
Who rules the King ? — The Duke. Who rules the 
Duke ?— The Devil.” t 

About this period Charles, happening to be in Spnng 

• See the extracts from Gerbi er’s MS. in the Curiosities of Literature, 
vol. V. p. 298. In ti« second volume of D’ Israeli’s Ooinmenlaries on 
the Life and Ileign of Cha^s L, will be found an able defence of 
Buckingham’s conduct as a military commander, against the incapacity 
and inexpesience atti-i bated to him by Hume. Charles was certainly 
very far from dissatisfied with the Duke's conduct during the operations. 
The King writes to him, Cth November, 1627 : — “ Unfeignetlly, ii#my 
mind, ye have gained as much reputation with wise and honest men in 
this actiou,*as if ye had performed all your desires. 1 have no more to 
say this time, but to conjure thee, for my sake, to have a care for your 
health, for every day I find new reason to confirm me in being your 
loving faithful friend, Charles B.” 

t Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. iii., p. 252. 
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Gardens, watching his favourite game of bowls, Buck- 
ingham, wIkJ accompanied him, unlike the rest of the 
company, remained covered. A Scotsman who was pre- 
senij having first of all kissed the Duke’s hand, suddenly 
snatched- off his bat, ^claiming, “ Oft* with your hat 
before «.the King.” Buckingham instantly kicked the 
Scotchman, and probably would have inflicted further 
punishment on him had not the King interposed, — “ Let 
him alone, George,” he said ; “ ho is either mad or a fool.” 
“ No, ♦'Sir, ” said the oiTender, “ I am a sober man, and if 
your Majesty would give me leave, I will tell you that of 
this man which many know, and none dare speak.” * 
Buckingham showed, in more than one instance, how 
deeply he was affected by this and similar instances of his 
unpopularity. In his farewell banquet to the Court, he 
appeared in a Masque, attended by a personification of 
Envy, and surrounded by a numoer of y^dping dogs, 
intended to denote the revilings of the vulgar. 

Uninfluenced by all he saw and hoard, the affection of 
Charles for the comp«anion of his youth continued 
unabated. Mr. Meade writes to Sir Martin Stuteville. 
‘♦This week, about Wednesday, his Majesty went with 
the Duke, (taking him into his own coach .a^d so riding 
through the city as it were to grace hiin,) 'kb [Deptford to 
see the ships : where, having seen ten ftir ships nearly 
rigged for Eochelle, they say he uj^ered these words to 
the Duke ; “ George, there are some that wish that both 
these and thou mightest perish. But care not fof them. 
We ^ill both perish together if thclu doest.” t 

A presentiment of his approac^hing fate appears not 
only*to hav€|^ taken possession of ttie multitude, hilt also 

* Curiosities of Literaturi, vol. v., p. 298. 

t Eillis, Orig. Letters, Wl. iii., p. 252. 
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to have saddened, if it could not terrify, tlie undaunted 
Buckingham. Lord Clarendon alludes kv the many 
“ predictions and prophecies,” which forewarned him 
of his untimely and violent end* The aged sinner, 
Dr. Lambe, had foretold his own death, as w’ell as Buck- 
ingham’s. This w’retched mountebank, who pretended 
to prophecy by means of a supernatural agency, was said 
to be a creature of the Duke : Carte, however, assures 
us that Buckingham was not even acquainted with 
Lambe’s person.* The vulgar nevertheless styled him 
“ the Duke’s Devil.” The fact remarkable, that on 
the day that Lambe was tom in pieces by the mob, 
Buckingham’s picture fell down in the High Commis- 
sion chamber at Lambeth; an omen w^hich, w^hen all 
men were superstitious, and the majority discontented, 
was eagerly hailed as a certain prognostic of his fall. 

But the ipost extraordinary prediction w as that of the 
mad prophetess, Lady Eleanor Davies,t who certainly 
foretold the time of the Duke’s death with wonderful 
precision. Many of her other prophecies having proved 
singularly correct, she had acquired so much importance 
with the vulgar, that the Grovemment thought it expe- 
dient at ont. tijne to bring her to trial. One or tw^o 
anagrams, in/b which she had twisted her name, consi- 
derably raised/ h^ in her own estimation. Her maiden 

name of , ^ 

;; * Eleanor Audeley, 

* Carte’s assertion is a great degree borne out by the evidence of a 
letter of the time, by wMch it appears that Lambe was at one time 
actually engaged in a de^gn against the Duke’s Ufe.—iSfee Bishop 
OoodmHn^s Memoirs^ vol, it, p. 377. 

+ She was the fifth daughter of George Audley, Earl of Castleliaven, 
by Lucy his wife, daughter of James Mervin, of Foiithill, in Wiltshire, 
and wife of the political and quarrelsome Sir John Davies. She died in 
1652 . — Set Ballard's Memoirs Eminent Ladles, p. 271. 
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bj transposing the letters, she easily converted into 
Reveal, 0 Daniel. 

When the silly lady appeared in court, a clever lawyer 
turned the laugh against her by producing another ana- 
gram, wliich, as Lady Eleanor’s is not a perfect one, has 
the most credit of the two : 

Darae Eleanor Davies, 

Never so mad a ladie. 

The lawyer was probably not far from the truth. 
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Buckingham’s Presentiment that his End was approaching — His solemn 
Parting with Charles — His farewell Conversation with Archbishop 
Laud — Remarkable Ghost Story of Sir George Villiers — Incidents 
during the Duke’s fiital J ourney to Poi'tsmouth — H^ Ass^Vtsination 
by Felton — Apprehonsion of Felton— Charges against Alexander 
Gill — Felton’s Trial — His Condemnation, Repentance, and 13xecu- 
tion — Cliarlcs’s Grief on the Death of Buckingham — Intcmled 
Magnificence of the Duke’s Funeral — Its actual Meanness and 
Obscurity — Particulars concerning his Widow. 

BuCKnfDnAM, aa haa been already observed, waa him- 
self impressed with an idea that hia end waa fast 
approaching. His parting with Charles waa remarkable 
for a solemnity that was foreign to his nature. The 
Duke being indisposed, the King, attended by the Earl 
of Holland, came in person to pay him a visit, and re- 
mained with him for some time in serious and private 
conversation. When he rose to bid his favourite fare- 
well, “the Duke,” says Wotton, “embraced him in a very 
unusual and passionate manner, and in like sort his 
friend the Earl of Holland, as if his soul had divined he 
should see them no more.” 

Again, when Buckingham took leave of Archbishop 
Laud, his countenance and manner were strangely fore- 
boding of evil. “ I know,” he said, “ your Lordship has 
good^access to the J^ing ; pray put his Majesty ip mind 
to be good to my poor wife and children.” Laud, who 
was himself singularly superstitious, struck with the 
peculiarity of Buokingham’s manner, inquired if he had 
any presentiment that misfortune was likely to befall 
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him. i* T think,” said the Duke, “ I am as likely to fall 
as another mtfn.” The probability of his dying by the 
hand of an assassin does not appear to have occurred to 
him. "When his friends advised him to wear secret 
armour; “*]N'o,” he said, “there is no need of it: there 
are no Poman spirits left.” On another occasion of his 
being urged to adopt similar precautions, he replied; 
“Against popular fury, a shirt of mail will avail nothing : 
against a single man I am able to defend myself.” 

But fvhat bears in the most remarkable manner on this 
portion of our history, Ms the famous “ghost story” of 
Sir George Villiers. This strange tale is not only related 
hy more than one contemporary writer, but even Lord 
Clarendon has departed from the dignity of history, and 
lent it the credit of his name. The account of Lilly, the 
astrologer, which is less known, is as follows ; — “ An aged 
gentleman,” he says, “one Parker, as I remember, having 
formerly belonged unto the Duke, or of great acquaintance 
with the Duke’s father, and now retired, had a daemon 
appear several times unto him, in the shape or image 
of Sir George Villiers, the Duke’s father. This daemon 
walked many times in Parker’s bed-chamber, without any 
action of terror, noise, hurt, or speech, but at last broke 
out into these words : — ‘ Mr. Parker, I know you loved 
me formerly, and my son George very well at this time : 
I would have you go from me ; you know me very well to 
be his father, old Sir George Villiers of Leicestershire ; 
and from me acquaint him that he above all refrain the 
counsel /ind company of such and subh,’ whom he then 
nominated ‘ or else he will come to destruction, and that 
suddenly.’ ” Parker, it seems, partly from doubling 
whether he was really awake, and partly from the fear of 
being thought in his dotage, took no heed of the night’s 
adventure. But, only a few nights afterwards, the spirit 
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again walked, “quick and furiously,’* into tb^ apart- 
ment. “ Mr. Parker,” it said, apparentij in auger, “ I 
thought you had been my friend so much, and loved my 
son George so well, that you weuld have acquainted him 
with what I desired, but yet llcnow that you have not 
done it. By all the friendship that ever was betwixt you 
and me, and the great respect you bear my son, I desire 
you to deliver what I formerly commanded you unto my 
son.” Parker objected that the Duke was extremely dif- 
ficult of access, and, moreover, that he himself should only 
be thought a “ vain man,” comlhg with such a message 
from the dead. “ Whereunto,” says Lilly, “ tlie dmmon 
thus answered : — * If he will not believe you have this 
discourse from me, tell him of such a secret,* and named 
it, ‘ which he knows none in the world ever knew but 
himself and me.* ** 

Parker, being now satisfied that he was really awake, 
lost no time in repairing to Buckingham, to whom he seri- 
ously delivered his father’s warning message. “ The Duke,” 
says Lilly, “ heartily laughed at the relation, which put 
old Parker to the stand ; but at last he assumed courage, 
and told the Duke that he acquainted his father’s ghost 
with what he now found to be true, viz. scorn and deri- 
sion. * But, my Lord,’ saith he, ‘ your father bade me 
acquaint you by this token, and he said it was such as 
none in the world but your two selves did yet know.’ 
Hereat the Duke was amazed and much astonished ; but 
took* no warning or notice thereof, keeping the same com- 
pany still ; advising with such counsellors, and perform- 
ing such actions as his father by Parker countermanded. 
Shortly after, old Sir George Villiers, in a very quiet but 
sorrowful posture, appears again unto Mr. Parker, and 
said, ‘ Mr. Parker, 1 know you delivered my words unto 
George my son , 1 thank you for so doing : but he slighted 
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them ; and now I only request this more at your hands, 
that once again you repair unto my son, and tell him, if 
he will not amend and follow the counsel I have given 
him, tftis knife or dagger, ’ and with that he pulled a knife 
or dagger 5rom under his gown, ‘ shall end him ; and do 
you, Mr Parker, set your house in order, for you shall 
die at such a time.’ ” 

Parker, though with great unwillingness, again repaired 
to the Duke, but with no better success ; Buckingham 
desiring^ the old man to trouble him no more with such 
messages and dreams. ' “ Yet,” says Lilly, “ within six 
weeks after, he was stabbed with a knife, according to 
liis father’s admonition beforehand ; and Mr Parker died 
soon after he had seen tlie dream or vision performed.” * 

Lord Clarendon gives a somewhat different relation of 
the Duke’s manner on the occasion of his interview with 
Parker. Sir Ralph Freeman, he says, w'as present, and 
watching the countenance of the Duke closely, observed 
that his colour changed, and that ho showed great emo- 
tion. Parker afterwards told Sir Ralph, that when he 
mentioned the secret which the apparition had disclosed 
to him, the Duke sw’ore he could have come to the know- 
ledge of it only through the devil. Buckingham was at 
the time about to proceed on a hunting excursion. During 
the whole day, he paid no attention to the sport, and on 
his return alighted unexpectedly, and apparently in deep 
thought, at his mother’s lodgings at Whitehall. Their 
conversation, whicli was in private, was carried on’ with 
so mu^U animation, that their voices were heard in 
the adjoining apartments. When the Duke quitted her, 
his countenance exhibited much anger; a circumstance 
the more remarkable, since liis intercourse with his 
mother had ever been distinguished by the most profound 
respect. 

* Lilly, Life of Charles I., p. 202- 
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It would appear that the real name of the person, whom 
the spirit selected as his coniidant, was not Parker, but 
Nicholas Towse. Plot, the natural historian, has pub- 
lished a letter addressed to him by a Mr. Edmund 
Windham, purporting to give account of the whole 
affair, as the latter received it from Towse himself. The 
relation difiers but little from those of Clarendon and 
Lilly. It may be interesting to those who have never seen 
an apparition, to be informed that the ghost, on his last 
appearance to Towse, had become so familiar to him, that 
“ he w as as little troubled with it, ns if it had been a friend 
or acquaintance that came to visit him.** Mrs. Towse 
had also a miraculous story to relate, as well as her 
husband. She told Windham, that on the day Bucking- 
ham was stabbed, she was sitting with her husband in an 
apartment in Windsor Castle,* w'hen the latter suddenly 
started up from liis chair, exclaiming, “ Wife, the Duke of 
Buckingham is killed.” Towse, she says, subsequently 
prophesied to her the very day on which he should him- 
self die, and, she adds, that the prediction proved true. 

The apparition of Sir George Villicrs is, after all, at 
least, as well authenticated as most of the ghost stories 
of modem times ; and, as in the generality of such cases, 
we may trace the phenomenon to natural causes. What, 
indeed, can be more likely, than that the Countess of 
Buckingham, — aware of her son’s increasing unpopula- 
rity, and trembling at the idea of his falling by the hand 
of an assassin, — sliould have furnished an old retainer of 
her family with an important secret, and despatched him 
on the extravagant errand. The supposition is certainly 
not at variance with what w^e know of her character. 
Buckingham, in all probability, suspected the cheat, and 

* Lord Clarendon also, it may bo mentioned, places the scene of the 

drama iu Windsor Castle. 
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when he subsequently parted from his mother in anger, 
it was probably owing to his having elicited the truth. 

During the Duke’s fatal journey to Portsmouth, there 
occurred two incidents which would have disturbed the 
equanimity of any othefi.* man. He had proceeded a few 
miles, when a messenger rode up to him in great haste. 
This person had been despatched by Sir George Goring, 
afterwards Earl of Norwich, with a letter, advertising the 
Duke of a design against his life, and advising him by all 
means ^o change his intended route. Buckingham quietly 
put the letter in his pocket, without either changing coun- 
tenance or, apparently, attaching the least importance to 
its contents. He had proceeded some way further, when 
his attendants were addressed by an old woman, who re- 
quested earnestly that she might be brought to his Grace. 
“ She had overheard,” she said, “a conversation in the 
town, through which the travellers w ere about to pass, in 
the course of which a party of desperate men had agreed 
to assassinate his Grace.” The Duke’s attendants, who 
were not more than seven or eight in number, strongly 
recommended their master to travel by a different road. 
Buckingham, however, was obstinate. “ Hereupon,” says 
Sir Henry Wotton, “ his young nephew. Lord Fielding, 
out of a noble spirit, besought him that ho would at least 
honour him with his coat and blue riband througli the 
town ; pleading that his uncle’s life, whereupon lay the 
property of his whole family, was of all things, under 
Heaven, the most precious to him. At which sweet pro* 
position, the Duke caught him in his arms and kissed 
liim, yel; would not accept of such an offer from a nephew, 
whose life he tendered as much as himself ; and so libe- 
rally rewarded the poor creature for her good-will.” Just 
as the cavalcade entered the suspected town, a drunken 
or mischievous sailor suddenly caught hold of the bridle 
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of the Duke*s horse: one of his attendants, however, 
rode violently against the ruffian and compelled him to 
relinquish his hold. 

Tlie particulars of Buckingham’s assassinatioii are 
minutely described in the letters of the time. The Duke, 
according to Howell, on the morning of the fatal day, 
having “ cut a caper or two,’* and been under the hands 
of the barber, descended to breakfast. There were pre- 
sent some Erench gentlemen, as well as several influential 
officers, who were about to accompany him to B'^chellc. 
The conversation happened to he loud and animated, 
especially on the part of the French, wdio, by their vehe- 
ment gesticulations, gave it somewhat the appearance of 
a quarrel. The meal being over, the Duke rose from 
table. In passing under some hangings which covered 
the door-w’ay leading into the passage, he encountered 
Colonel Fryar, who had come to speak to him on busi- 
ness. It was at this instant that Felton, a wretched 
enthusiast, raising his hand suddenly over Fryar’s 
shoulder, thrust a knife into the Duke’s heart. Utter- 
ing the words “ the villain ha^ hilled Buckingham 
made a step towards the assassin ; at the same time 
laying. his hand on his sword, which he succeeded in half- 
drawing from the scabbard. The next moment he was 
seen staggering towards a table which was near him, and, 
while in the act of pluclung with his own hand the knifi? 
from his body, fell insensible into the arms of the 
bystifnders. At first, it was thought that he had merely 
fainted, but the blood, which almost instantly guslied 
from his mouth and wound, discovered the dreadful 
natifre of the disaster.? '* 

* According to Sir Symonds D’Ewes, he was placed upon a table, where 
he continued struggling for life for about a quarter of an hour. , This 
statement^ however, is entirely opposed to the accounts of other writers. 
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The Duchess, who was with child at the time, was un- 
fortunately the house when the accident occurred. 
Hearing the noise, she came forth from her bed-chamber, 
and from the balcony^ beheld her husband weltering in 
his bloo^. Lord Cafleton thus describes the painful 

scene in a letter to Henrietta Maria: “ The Duchess of 

♦ 

Buckingham,** he says, “and the Countess of Anglesea 
came forth into a gallery which looked into the hall, 
where they might behold the blood of their dearest lord 
giishiag from him. Ah, poor ladies ! such was their 
screechings, tears, and. distractions, that I never in my 
life heard the like before, and hope never to hear the like 
again.” Such is the Me of greatness, or rather such was 
the ingratitude of Buckingham’s friends and retainers, 
that those, (says Sir Philip Warwick) “who a little 
before had crowded to be his remotest followers, so soon 
forsook his dead corpse, that he was laid upon the hall 
table nigh to which he fell, and scarce any of his do- 
mestics left to attend him.*’ — “Thus,” he adds, “upon 
the withdrawing of the sun does the shadow depart from 
the painted dial.” Wotton says that there w'as “no 
living creature in either of the chambers, no more than if 
he had lain on the sands of ^Ethiopia.” 

So admirably had Felton selected both time and place, 
that had it not been for his own recklessness or im- 
prudence, he would probably have escaped with impunity. 
Suspicion (awakened by the angry tones in w’hich they 
had so lately conversed) had at first rested on the 
foreigners ; indeed, had not some individuals in authority 
interposed their cooler judgments, the innocent French- 
men wnuld in all probability have fallen by the swoJds of 
the bystanders. lu the meantime the assassin had passed 
through the throng, and, while the uproar was at its 
height, was standing quietly and unnoticed in the 

VOL. n. I 
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kitchen. He had taken the precaution to tie his horse 
to a hedge outside the town, but whether tewildei:6d at 
the retrospect of his fearful crime, or from having missed 
his way in the passages of the house, he neglected to 
avail himself of the means of flight.^ Felton, in the hurry 
of the moment, had lost his hat, which, almost im- 
mediately afterwards, was discovered by those who went 
in quest of the murderer. There were found in it the 
following remarkable documents, intended, no doubt,*a8 
an apology for his conduct, in the event of his being 
slain by the Duke’s friends on the spot : 

“ If I be slain, let no man condemn me, but rather con- 
demn himself; it is for our sins that our hearts are 
hardened, and become senseless, or else he had not gone 
so long impunished. 

“John Felton.” 

“Hip is unworthy of the name of a gentleman or 
soldier, in my opinion, that is afraid to sacrifice his life 
for the honour of Ood, his King, and country. 

“ John Felton.” 

It was of course evident that the owner of the hat 
could be no other than the murderer of the Duke. In 
the mean time, Felton had quitted the kitchen, and was 
walking composedly in front of the house. A bystander, 
observing a stranger without a hat, exclaimed : — “ Here 
is the* fellow that killed the Duke;” — others crying, 
“ Where is the villain ? where is the butcher ? ” Felton 
quietly drew his sword, and advancing towards them, — 
‘*I am the man,” he said; “ here I am.” Several per- 
sons immediately rushed upon him with their drawn 
swords, to which Felton coolly exposed his breast ; pre- 
ferring .to die thus than by the hands of the executioner. 
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Lord Carleton, — who has himself described the scene, — 
with the assistance of Sir Thomas Morton and others, 
preserved him, though with difficulty, from the fury of 
the Duke’s retainers. - 

Felton, •morose and silent, exhibited neither remorse 
for the •crime which ho had committed, nor fear for its 
consequences. When, in order to aid the purpdses of 
justice, they told him that the Duke was only danger- 
ously wounded, he smiled incredulously ; observing, “ that 
the blov/,” he was certain, “ had determined their hopes.” 
AV^hen asked, at whose instigation he had committed so 
execrable a crime, he answered, “that no man living 
possessed sufficient influence to have persuaded him to 
it ; that though he himself had been twice passed over in 
his regiment, yet that he had been far from actuated by 
private wrongs ; that his conduct had alone been swayed 
by a feeling of duty ; by the manner in which Bucking- 
ham had been branded in Parliament, and by his own 
firm belief that the Duke was an enemy to the State.” 
He afterwards added, “ that Eglesham’s scurrilous pam- 
phlet * had, in a great degree, instigated him to commit 
the crime.” 

Felton, who was a lieutenant in the army, though a 
man of small stature, had been remarkable among his 
associates for his determined disposition and undaunted 
courage. On an occasion, it is siiid, of his having 
received an insult, he sent his adversary a challenge, ac- 
companied by a piece of one of his little fingers, which 
he had ^imself amputated, t intended to denote how little 
he cared for pain, and how ready he was to peril his Jife. 
The patriots, who regarded him as a Brutus, confidently 
hoped that he would uphold his sentiments, and justify 

* “ The Foienumer of Revenge,’* by George Eglesham. See vol. if 
p. 90, &C. t Rushworth, vol. i., p. 638. 
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his conduct to the last. As he passed through Kingston- 
oii-Thames, an old woman, alluding to * the death of 
Goliath, called out to him, “ Now, God bless thee, little 
David!” His admirers lost no opportunity of'' doing 
him honour. The letters which composed his name were 
formed into the anagram of e 

No flie not, 

John Felton. ^ 

The conceit will be found imperfect; the letter 3 being 
omitted. » 

It may be mentioned, that the weapon which cut short 
the life of the princely Buckingham was a common knife, 
purchased for tenpence at a cutler’s shop on Tower-hill. 
Being extremely poor, the fanatic had travelled to Ports- 
mouth principally on foot.* 

On Felton being brought to the Tower, a multitude of 
people flocked thither in order to feast their eyes on the 
political martyr ; Felton, all the time, beseeching them 
to pray for him, and they, on their part, with a general 
voice, crying, “ The Lord comfort thee 1 the Lord be mer- 
ciful unto thee ! ” and similar expressions of sympathy 
and good-will. AVe are informed that he was well lodged 
in the Tower, having been allowed two dishes of meat 
a day. 

The manner in which Felton subsequently humbled 
himself, and expressed his penitence, at his trial, was as 
far from agreeable to his admirers, as it was gratifying to 
the Court. The political, and many of the religious 
enthusiasts of the day, regarded the act as one oi Koman 
devotion, and looked upon the homicide as a^martyr. 
We find one, Alexander Gill,t — a Bachelor of Divinity 

* Reliq., Wotton, p. 232. 

f This Gill was tlie son of Dr. Gill, head master of St. Paul’s and 
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at Orford, apd an under master of St. Piiul’s School, 
— fined two thousand pounds, and degraded from his 
ministry, for having drunk Felton’s health, and having 
expressed his regret atjbeing deprived of the honour of 
the deed. There were two other charges brought against 
Gill : — one, that he had made use of the expression, “ the 
Duke is gone down to hell to meet King James there ; ” 
the ‘other, his saying that ‘‘the King, instead of ruling 
a kingj^om was fitter to stand in a shop in Cheapside, 
crying, AVhat lack ye The expression respecting the 
King was omitted in open court. 

Felton, at his trial, expressed, in more than one striking 
manner, his contrition for his crime. When the knife, 
with which he liad stabbed Buckingham, was produced 
in court, he is said to have shed tears ; and when asked 
“why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him?” he lifted up the hand which had done the deed, 
requesting “ that it might be first cut off, and that after- 
wards he might suffer death in the manner the court 
should think fit.” 

There being reason to suspect that he had been insti- 
gated by the Puritans, it was proposed to put him to the 
torture, in order to elicit the names of his accomplices. 
When Laud, then Bishop of London, hinted to him this 

the schoolmaster of Milton. The son was also the fnend of the poet, as 
appears by three Latin epistles, addressed to him by Milton. He 
appears to have been a vulgar and boisterous demagogue, and w!is once 
tossed in a blanket by the scholars of Trinity College for his indecent 
conduct ^ the chapel, when performing the duties of reading-clerk. 
Wood telfs ns that he was several times imprisoned ; and in lg35 he 
was compelled to resign his office at St. Faufs, on account of severity to 
the scholars. Eventually his republican principles brought him into 
the Star Chamber, where he was sentenced to lose both his ears, and to 
pay a fine of 20002, His ears, however, were saved at the entreaties of 
his father* 
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intention of the court, be replied ‘‘ he could not telt what 
extreme anguish might draw from him, as in' that case he 
might implicate his lordship himself, or any of the peers 
present.” The question, whether he could legally he put 
to the rack, was subsequently referred to the' principal 
law oflScers, who decided in the negative.* William, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was present at Felton’s examinations, 
remarked, “ that he had never seen valour and piety more 
temperately mixed in tlie same person.” t ^ 

After his condemnation, he made two requests to the 
King ; — one, that he might be allowed to receive the 
communion before he suffered; and the other, that on 
the scaffold he might be clothed with sackcloth, with 
ashes on his head, and a halter round his neck, in testi- 
mony of his sincere repentance. To the Duchess of 
Buckingham he sent a message imploring her to pardon 
him for the death of her husband. She kindly sent him 
her forgiveness; a boon which he acknowledged with 
gratitude in his last moments, Felton mentioned a 
curious fact to those who were about him. He said, 
that at the instant w^hen he stabbed the Duke, he repeated 
the words, “ God have mercy on thy soul ! ” No wonder 
it was imagined he had been instigated by the Puritans. 
*• When I struck,” he said, ‘‘ I felt the force of forty men 
in me.” Felton was hanged at Tyburn, from whence his 
body was conveyed to Portsmouth, where it remained 
suspended for a considerable time in chains. 

The Court happened to be about four miles from 
Portsmouth when the news of Buckingham’s fate was 
conveyed to the King. Charles was at prayers with bis 
family and attendants, when Sir John Hippesley, sud- 
denly entering the room, without heeding the sacredness 


Bushworth, vol. L, p. 688. 


t Osborne’s Works, p. 169. 
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of tlie» occasion went directly up to the King, and whis- 
pered the tidings in his ear. Much as Charles loved his 
fhvouijto, he respected his religious duties more. What- 
ever may have been th$ shock to his feelings, he allowed 
the ceremony to proceed, and even preserved his coun- 
tenance* unmoved. As soon, however, as prayers were 
over, he hurried to his bed-chamber, and, throwing him- 
self on his bed, paid an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of his ^earliest companion by shedding many tears, and 
displaying the most passionate grief.* It would appear 
that Charles subsequently endeavoured to drown his 
sorrow by a stricter application to jmblic affairs. Accord- 
ing to a letter of the period, — “ The King, in fourteen 
days after the Duke’s death, dispatched more business 
than the Duke had Jone in three months before : some, 
that observe the passages in court, say the King seems 
as much affected to the Duke’s memory as he was to his 
person ; minding nothing so much for the present as the 
advancement of his friends and followers.” t Lord 
Carleton writes, “His Majesty’s grief for the loss of 
him was expressed to be more than great, by the many 
tears he hath shed for him,”* 

The Duke’s body waa conveyed to his residence at 
York House in the Strand. His bowels were inhumed 
at Portsmouth, where his sister, the Countess of Denbigh, 
erected a monument to his memory. It had been the 
King’s intention to honour his deceased favourite by a 
public funeral, the preparations for wl^ich are thus spoken 
of in a better from a person on the spot : — “ On Thursday 
last theb heralds were sent for by my lord Treasurer,»who 
gave them order to project as ample and sumptuous a 
funeral as could be performed ; and so they brought in a 

* Clarendon, vol. i., p. 54 ; Heylin, Life of Laud. 

+ Ellis* Orig. Letters, vol. iii., p. 262. 
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proportion of some things larger than werQ in the -funeral 
of ^^ig James. And all this must be done at the King’s 
charge ; and, it is said by the courtiers, would s^nd Ms 
Majesty in 40,000^. ; and that i^jy Lord Fielding, Master 
of the Wardrobe, would gain by the London measure and 
the lists, 5000Z.** 

The large amounts, howei^er, of Buckingham’s debts, 
as well as the murmurs which would have been excited, 
had a splendid funeral been awarded to one whose memory 
was so generally odious, seem to have induced the King 
to abandon his original intention. Moreover, the reduced 
state of the royal finances presented another obstacle. 
A sumptuous interment, argued the Treasurer to Charles, 
would be but the show of an hour, while a monument 
would be not only less expensive,* but would remain a 
lasting memorial to the Duke’s honour. The slovenly 
manner, in which Buckingham’s obsequies were eventually 
conducted, may afibrd food for meditation to the despiser 
of human greatness. Mr. Meade writes to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, — ‘‘ Notwithstanding that on yesterday was 
se’nnight all the Heralds were consulting with my lord 
Treasurer to project as great a funeral for the Duke as 
ever any subject of England had ; nevertheless, last night, 
at ten of the clock, his funeral was solemnized in as poor 
and confused a manndr as hath been seen, marching from 
Wallingford House over against Whitehall to West- 
minster Abbey; there being not much above one hundred 
mourners, who attended upon an empty coffin borne upon 
six men’s shoulders, the Duke’s corpse itself beisg there 
intejpred yesterday, as if it had been doubted thQ people 
in their madness might have surprised it. But to prevent 
all disorder, the train-bands kept a guard on both sides 
of the way all along, from Wallingford House to West- 
minster cWch, beating up their drums loud, and carrying 
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tlieir^pikes and muskets upon their shoulders as in a 
march,* not bailing them at their heels, as is usual at a 
mourning. As soon as the coffin was entered the church, 
they'^Sime all away, wijihout giving any volley of shot at 
all. And this was thd obscure catastrophe of that great 
man.’!,* Buckingham was assassinated on the 23rd of 
August, 1G2S, having at the time scarcely completed his 
thirty-sixth year. At the time of his death he is said to 
have possessed about 4000/. a-year, and 300,000/. in 
jewels. His debts amounted to 01,000/. Clarendon 
sa\s, that though he died possessed of a large estate, 
yet he had never been tempted by the love of money to 
commit either an unjust or an unkind action. 

Of the Duke’s widow but few particulars have been 
recorded. According to the fashion of the ago. Sir 
William Davenant addressed a copy of verses to her on 
the assassination of her husband, in which the virtues 
of the Duke form the principal topic : — 

■ ‘‘gone is now the Pilot of the state, 

The court’s bright star, the clergy's advocate ; 

The poet’s brightest theme, the lover’s flame, 

The soldier’s glory, mighty Buckingham.” 

Wilson tells us, that though the Duchess became a 
zealous Protestant after her marriage, she afterwards, at 
her mother’s instigation, returned to the Eomish faith. 
Lord Clarendon, who was personally acquainted with her, 
says nothing of these tergiversations, but, on the contrary, 
speaks highly of her wit and spirit. The following lines 
are Ainexed to a scarce print of the Duchess, engraved by 
Dehvam : — 

“ The ancients^ who three Graces only know. 

Were rude and ignorant : look here and view 


JSllis, Orig. Letters, vol. iii., p. 265. 
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Thousands in this one visage ; yea in thii^ 

Which of the living but a shadow is. ' 

If these her outward graces be refined, 

What be the interior beauties of her mind.” * 

Cowley also addressed a copy of 'verses to her,* in which 
encomium almost amounts to hyperbole : — 

** If I should say that in your face were seen 
Nature’s best picture of the Cyprian Queen; 

If I should swear under Minerva’s name, 

Poets (who prophets are) foretold your fame ; 

The future age would think it fl^dtery ; 

But to the present, which can witness be, 

’Twould seem beneath your high deserts as far, 

As you above the rest of women are.” 

The Duchess, after the death of her husband, married 
Eandolph Macdonald, Earl and Marquis of Antrim. The 
King expressed himself much displeased with the match, 
though he afterwards forgave the widow of his friend. 
Buckingham had four children by his Duchess ; Charles, 
who died an infant ; George, the witty Duke, who suc- 
ceeded him ; Francis, who fell gallantly lighting in the 
civil wars ; and Mary, afterwards Duchess of Eichmond, 
The King ever regarded and treated them as his own 
children, and indeed educated them with his own family. 

* fieloe’s Anecdotes, voL i., p. 211^ 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH, 

EARL OP STRAFFORD. 

Remarkable Party at the Council-table of Charles I. — Wretched 
P^te of all who composed it — Early Life of Thomas Wentworth — 
His Marriage — He is created a Baronet by James 1. — ^His second 
Marriage — Death of tia second Wife — ^Wentworth’s Love for his 
Children — His violent Opposition to the Court — His sadden Leap 
from a Patriot to a Courtier — His Elevation to the Peerage — 
Pym’s Animosity—Wentworth’s illustrious Ancestry — His further 
Advancement in Honours and high Offices — His third Marriage — 
He is created Earl of Strafford — He becomes unpopular — He is 
impeached of High Treason — His Apprehension — His Trial in 
Westminster Hall — Memorable Letter to him from Charles — His 
Confidence in the King’s Promise — Terrible Dilemma in which 
Charles was placed — The King’s Agony in signing Strafford’s 
Death-warrant — His subsequent Remoi-se — Stn^ord’s Letter to 
Charles — Interview of the- former with Secretary Carleton — De- 
tection of Strafford’s Plan of Escape from the Tower — His Pre- 
paration for Death — His Secretary Slingsl^ — Strafford’s Progress 
to the Scaffold — HiS last Address — His Exeention. 

They were a remarkable party who assembled round 
the council-table of Charles I. Besides the unfortunate 
monarch, there sat the magniiicent Buckingham, the 
loyal Hamilton, the severe Straiford, the high-churchman 
Laud, the melancholy Falkland, and the gay and.>graceful 
Holland. In the midst of their .haughty councils and 
high*' resolves, how little did they foresee the wretched 
fate 'which awaited them! There was not one oof that 
assembly whose death was not violent. Charles, Hamil- 
ton, Strafford, Laud, and Holland, died on the scaffold ; 
Buckingham fell by the hand of an assassin ; and Falkland, 
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under circumstances almost as melaucliolj, perishe4 on 
tlie battle-field, * ' 

Were we to select from the royal party a single indi- 
vidual, whose brilliant qualities and open character would, 
most strongly contrast with the more fanatical, and often 
vulgar, enthusiasts of the age of Charles, our choicerwould 
undoubtedly fall on the stately Straftbrd. The nobleness 
of his disposition, his mental and personal accomplish- 
ments, his steadfast fidelity to his sovereign, his liigh 
bearing and graceful manners, are in strong reliel, not 
only to the Harrisons and Barebones, but to the Pyms 
and Iretona of the day. FcTrtunately it is the brilliant 
qualities of Strafford, and not his grave political mis- 
demeanours, on which it is our province to dwell. 

The subject of the present memoir was the eldest son 
of Sir William Wentworth, Bart., of Wentworth- Wood- 
house, in the county of York. His birth took place in 
Chancery Lane, London, on the 13th of April, 1593. 
He was educated at St. J ohn’s College, Cambridge, from 
whence he proceeded on his travels with his tutor, a 
Mr. John Greenwood, for whose character he ever 
retained particular respect. He returned to England 
early in the year 1613, and was shortly afterwards mar- 
ried to Margaret, eldest daughter of Francis Cliftbrd, 
fourth Earl of Cumberland. He had no issue by this 
lady, who died in 1622, and was buried at York. 

On the death of his father, in 1614, he succeeded to 
the estates and title of his family. In the Parliament 
of 1621, he was returned as one of the representq|{:ives 
of Yorkshire, having, previously to his election, been 
sherifif ^f that county. On the 24th of February, 1625, 
he united himself to Arabella, second daughter of John 
Holies, first Earl of Clare. This lady died in October, 
1631, leaving him with three children : William, who in 
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166Si was restored to his father’s titles ; Anne, married 
to Edward ‘Watson, Earl of Bockingham ; and Arabella, 
married to John McCarthy, Viscount Mountcashel, in 
.Ireland. 

The iady Arabella,''hia second wife, is described not 
only having been very beautiful, but as having pos- 
sessed all those mental qualities which were likely to 
endear her to such a man as Strafford. He appears to 
have loved her sincerely, and at her death to have deeply 
lamented her loss. It was of her, and of the children 
w^hich she bequeathed him, that he subsequently spoke 
in so touching a manner at his trial. The enemies of 
Strafford, indeed, raised a scandalous report, which accused 
him of having been the occasion of her death. It was 
asserted, that having been accused by her of intriguing 
with another woman, the proofs of w hich had accidentally 
come to her knowledge, he struck her a blow on the 
breast ; and that, being wdth child at the time, her death 
was the consequence. The story, there is every reason 
to believe, was an utter falsehood. 

There is no passage in Strafford’s life where his cha- 
racter appears, in a more amiable light, than in his love 
for his young offspring. When, in 1639, owing to the 
troubles of the period, he was compelled to send his 
daughters to the care of their grandmother, the Countess 
of Clare, he addressed a letter to that lady, which strongly 
exhibits his affection and his unwilUngness to be deprived 
of their society. " I must confess,” he says, “ it was not 
without difficulty before I could pbrsuade myself thus to 
be deprived the looking upon them, who, with their 
brother, are the pledges of all the comfort, the greatest 
at least, of my old age, if it shall please Cod X attain 
thereunto. But I have been brought up in affiictions 
of this kind, so that I still fear to have that taken first 
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that is dearest unto me.** He afterwards adds — “-Nan, 
they tell me, dauceth prettily; which I wish, if with 
convenience it might be, were not lost ; more to give her 
a comely grace in the carriage of her body than that I 
wish they should much delight or practise it 'wlfen they 
are women. Arabella is a small practitioner that way 
also ; and they are both very apt to learn that, or any- 
thing they are taught. Nan, I think, speaks Frencli 
prettily, which yet I might have been better able to 
judge, had her mother lived. The other also speaks, but 
her maid being of Guernsey, the * accent is not good. 
But your ladyship is in this excellent, so that, in all 
things which may befit them, they may, and I hope will, 
learn better with your ladyship than they can w ith their 
poor father, ignorant in what belongs to w'omen, and 
otherways, God knows, distracted, and so wanting unto 
them in all, save in loving them ; and therein, in truth, 
I shall never be less than the dearest parent in the 
world.’* ♦ 

The Lady Anne, — or, as her father styles her, “ Nan,” 
— was Strafford’s favourite daughter ; indeed, this may 
be readily gleaned from the manner in which he dwells 
on her accomplishments in the foregoing extract. On 
an occasion of Strafford being absent from Yorkshire, 
while his family mansion was undergoing repairs, we 
find the accomplished child, then between three and four 
years old, overlooking the workmen, and taking much 
interest In seeing their work advance. Sir William Penny- 
man writes to Straffdrd: — ^‘*Tour children are alLvery 
well, and your lordship needs not fear the going forward 
of your building, when you have so careful a steward as 
Mrs. Anne. She complained to me very much of two 


* Strafford iMters, vdL ii, p. 879. 
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rainy days, which, as she said, hindered her from coming 
doumf tmd thfi building from going * The affectionate 

father was, doubtless, pleased with this instance of his 
child’s-precocious pleasantry ; indeed, much older people 
have said many worse things. 

Strafford, it is needless to remark, had been for some 
years distinguished in the House of Commons for his 
able and violent opposition to the Court. His apostacy 
is no less notorious. Whether his defection was owing 
to ambition, to the love of power, or to an awakened 
dread for the constitution of his country; whether he 
w^as influenced by the splendid promises of Charles, — 
eager to gain over so powerful a mind, — or whether it 
\\ as from a conviction that the popular party was pro- 
ceeding to too great lengths, it is now impossible to 
determine. At all events, his sudden leap from a patriot 
to a courtier was as severely felt by his own party as it 
proved a triumph to the Court. To the astonishment of 
all men, ho was created suddenly, 22nd July, 1628, 
"Baron Wentworth, Newmarsh, and Oversley. Shortly 
after his elevation, meeting his old friend Pym, — “ You 
see,” said Strafford, “ I have left you.” — “ So I perceive,” 
w^as the demagogue’s reply ; “ but we shall never leave 
ym as long as you have a head on your shoulders.” 
Pym kept his word, and never lost sight of Strafford till 
lie brought him to the block. It w'ould be curious to 
discover whether a rivalship for th^ favours of the en- 
chanting Countess of Carlisle had any share in their 
animosity. They were certainly both of them admirers 
of her beauty, and at different times apparently success- 
ful candidates for her favours ; but the supposition that 
their mutual success engendered mutual hatred, certainly 
rests upon no other foundation than mere conjecture. 


Strafford Letters, vol. i., p. 55. 
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As Strafford had apparently no other claims to a 
peerage, it was given out that he was indebted for his 
elevation to his illustrious ancestry. Accordingly, we find 
the preamble to his patent embli^zoned w'ith a long list 
of honourable names ; his descent being deduced lineally 
from John of Gaunt, which of course showed him to be 
allied to the blood royal. When the latter*fact was men- 
tioned to Lord Powis, — " D e / ** ho said, “ if ever he 

comes to he King oj England, Til turn rebel ! ** On the 
10th of December, 1628, Strafford was advanced to be 
Viscount Wentworth, and, in 1629, was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Yorkshire, and President of the North. 
In February, 1633, he was nominated Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland, in which country his splendid services are well 
known. 

Previously to his departure for his government, Straf- 
ford united himself, in October, 1632, to his third wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Godfrey Ehodes, Knt., of 
Great Houghton in Yorkshire. The ceremony took 
place in private, and as it was some time before Strafford 
divulged it to the world, it w^as probably a connexion of 
which ho had no great reason to be proud. His letters, 
moreover, to this lady are common-place, and, though 
they do not betray a want of affection, they seem to indi- 
cate that she possessed but little infiuence over him, and 
that she was gifted even with less intellectual capacity. 
The Earl was ever an ardent admirer of female charms, 
and in'this instance had probably been captivated by mere 
personal beauty. The following letter may be takejji as a 
specimen of his correspondence with his third wife. The 
allusion to the two ladies who had preceded her could 
scarcely have been very gratifying to the young bride. 
The letter is dated 19th November, 1632, the mouth after 
their marriage. 
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“Deab Bess, 

“ Toot fiAt lines were welcome unto me, and I will 
keep them, in regard I take them to be full, as of kind- 
ness, so* of truth. Ifc is no presumption for you to write 
unto me > the fellowship of marriage ought to cany with 
it mora of love and equality than any other apprehension. 
So I desire it may ever be betwixt us ; nor shall it ever 
break on my part. Virtue is the highest value we can set 
upon ourselves in this world, and the chief w'hich others 
are to^steem us by. That preserved, we become capable 
of the noblest inipressfoiis which can be imparted unto 
us. You succeed in this family two of the rarest ladies 
of their time. Equal them in those excellent disposi- 
tions of your mind, and you become every ways equally 
worthy of anything that they had, or that the rest of the 
world can give. And be you ever assured to be by me 
cherished and assisted the best I can through the whole 
course of my life, wherein I shall be no other to you than 
I was to them, to wit. 

Your loving husband, 

“ Wentworth.** 

Strafford strangely mixes the care of his wife’s morals 
with that of her personal appearance. In the postscript 
of a letter, dated a few days afterwards, he writes ; — 
“ If you will speak to my cousin Eadcliffe for the paste I 
told you of for your teeth, and desire him to speak to Dr. 
Moore in my name, for two pots of it, and the doctor 
will sq^e it be good — for this last ifldeed were not so— 
you may bring me one down, and keep the other your- 
self.” *By his third wife Strafford had two children, 
Thomas and Margaret, who both died unmarried. 

In 1640, his final honours were conferred on him. On 
the 12th of January, 1640, he was created Baron Eaby, 

VOL. n. K 
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of Eaby Castle, in the Bishopric of Durham, with a 
special remainder, and Earl of Strafford ; anu on the 12th 
of September following, he was invested with the Order 
of the Garter. 

Strafford’s defection from his friends, his powerful in«* 
tellect and undoubted courage, his entire devotion. to his 
sovereign and to the Church of England, his imperious 
disposition, as well as his notorious intentions of enslav- 
ing the law, and establishing despotism in England by 
means of a standing army, had for some time aroused the 
fears of the popular party, and had rendered him the 
object of their invincible hatred. In England it was the 
fashion to speak of him as the common enemy of freedom 
and mankind. In Scotland, his vigorous opposition to 
the rebels and covenanters, in the cabinet as well os in 
the field, had long rendered him an object of detestation ; 
while in Ireland, in which country he had already con- 
trived to establish a military despotism, he was regarded 
with no less aversion. 

Strafford had no sooner arrived from Ireland for the 
last time, in 1641, than his former friend, but now his 
sworn enemy, Pym, commenced the attack. Having 
informed the House of Commons that he had matter of 
the utmost importance to communicate to them, he signi- 
ficantly desired that the doors might be locked, and the 
keys laid upon the table. Pym’s speech on this famous 
occasion is well known. After speaking of the Earl as 
an enemy to his country, and even descending to a low 
abuse of his private character, especially as regar<Jjed his 
admiration for women, he changed his tone by paying the 
highest compliments on Strafford’s courage, enterprise, 
and capacity, which, combined with his imperious nature 
and arbitrary views, rendered him, as Pym very justly 
observed; the most dangerous person in England. The 
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resuU was the immediate impeachment of Strafford. So 
menacing, indeed, were the proceedings, that before any 
friend of the Earl could warn him of what had been 
•passing in the House jof Commons, Fym had carried up 
the accifisation to the bar of the House of Lords. 

There is extant a curious contemporary journal, ad- 
dressed by Dr. Kobert Baillie, Principal of the University 
of Glasgow, to the Presbytery of Irvine in Scotland. 
Thi8j)erson, having been delegated by the Covenanting 
Lords in Scotland to draw up the articles of impeach- 
ment against Archbishop Laud, happened to be on the 
spot at the time, and thus we are indebted to him for 
the following interesting account of the apprehension of 
Strafford. 

** All things go here as we could wish. The Lieutenant 
of Ireland came but on Monday to town, late ; on Tues- 
day rested, and on Wednesday came to Parliament ; but 
ere night he was caged. Intolerable pride and oppression 
call to Heaven for vengeance ! The lower House closed 
their doors ; the Speaker Kept the keys tiU his accusation 
was concluded. Thereafter Mr. Pym went up with a 
member at his back to the higher House, and, in a pretty 
short speech, did, in the name of the Commons of all 
England, accuse Thomas Lord Strafford of high treason, 
and required his person to be arrested till probation might 
be made : so Mr. Pym and his pack were removed. The 
Lords ];fegan to consult upon that strange and ui\preme- 
ditated motion. The word goes in^ haste to the Lord 
Lieutenant, where he was with the King. With speed 
he coipes to the House of Peers, and calls rudely at the 
door. James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, opens. 
His lordship, with a proud glooming countenance, makes 
towards his place at the board head ; but at once many 
bid him void the house. So he is forced in confusion to 
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go to the door till he is called. After consultatioi?, he 
stands, but is told to kneel, and on his knees to hdar the 
sentence. Being on his knees, ho is delivered to the 
black rod to be prisoner till he is cleared of the crimes he 
is charged with. He olFered to speak, but was com- 
manded to begone without a word. In the outer voom, 
James Maxwell required of him, as prisoner, to deliver 
hiin his sword. When he had got it, with a loud voice 
he told his man to carry the Lord Lieutenant’s sword. 
This done, he makes through a number of people towards 
his coach, all gazing, no man capping to him, before whom 
that morning the greatest in Eugland would have stood 
uncovered, all crying, ‘ What is the matter ? * He said, 
‘ A small matter, I warrant you.* They replied, ‘ Yes, 
indeed, high treason is a small matter ! ’ Coming to the 
place where he expected his coach, it was not there ; so he 
behoved to return the same way through a world of 
gazing people. When at last he had found his coach, and 
was entering it, James Maxwell told him, ‘ My Lord, you 
are my prisoner, and must go in my coach ! ’ so he 
behoved to do so. For some days too many went to see 
him ; but since, the Parliament has commanded his 
keepers to be straiter. Pursuivants are despatched to 
Ireland to open all the ports, and to proclaim that all who 
had grievances might come over.” 

The famous trial of the Earl of Strafford took place in 
Westminster Hall, on the 22nd March, 1641. At the 
upper end of the hall was placed a throne for the King 
and a chair for the Prince ; Charles, however, though 
pre8ei\jb, did not publicly exhibit himself. On each side 
of the throne were erected temporary closets, covered 
with tapestry. In one of these sat some French nobles 
who were then in England ; and in the other the King 
and Queen, with several ladies of the Court. A curtain 
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was attached to the front of this box, which was intended 
to preserve*the royal party unseen, but Charles, for some 
I'eaaon, tore it down with his own hands. The Queen, 
we are*told, and the Court ladies, were observed constantly 
taking notes during the trial. 

Immediately beneath the throne, on seats covered with 
green cloth, sat the Peers in their parliamentary robes ; 
and near them the judges, on “ sacks of wool,” in their 
scarlet gowms. Lower down were ten ranges of seats 
for the members of the House of Commons. A bar, 
covered with green ilotli, ran across the centre of the 
hall. Behind this was placed a table and desk for the 
convenience of the prisoner, and a chair which he could 
make use of if ho felt fatigued. Close to him stood Sir 
William Balfour, the Lieutenant of the Tower. Strafford 
employed four secretaries, w'ho sat at a desk behind him ; 
and on one side of them were placed the witnesses for the 
prosecution. Galleries had been erected on each side of 
the hall^ which were filled with spectators ; including such 
members of the House of Commons as were not actually 
concerned in the impeachment. 

Strafford, on each day of his trial, was brought from the 
Tower by water, attended by six barges, and guarded by 
a hundred soldiers. On his landing at Westminster, he 
was received by a hundred of the train-bands, who con- 
ducted him to the hall, and who afterwards guarded 
the doors. Strafford and the peers generally arrived 
about eight in the morning ; the King usually preceding 
them by about half-an-hour. • 

fiushworth, who was employed to take notes of the 
evidence, has supplied us with most of these particulars. 
Principal Baillie speaks of it as daily, the most glorious 
assembly the isle coufd afford,” and furnishes us with 
some interestmg particulars of Strafford’s carriage. All 
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being set,*’ he writes, “ the Prince in his robes, in a little 
chair on the side of the throne, the chamberlain and black 
rod went and brought in my Lord Straftbrd. He was 
always in the same suit of black. At the entry he made a 
low courtesy ; proceeding a little, he gave a second ; when 
he came to his desk, a third ; then, at the bar, the fore faco 
of his desk, he kneeled : rising quickly, he saluted both 
sides of the house, and then sat down. Some few of the 
lords lifted their hats to him. This was his daily carriage.” 

The judgment and ability with which Strafford defended 
his cause are matters of history. Had he not been fore- 
doomed, his unanswerable arguments and pathetic elo- 
quence would probably have acquitted him. Pointing to 
his children who stood beside him, he thus concluded his 
last and most brilliant speech ; — “ My Lords, I have now 
troubled your Lordships a great deal longer than I should 
have done, were it not for the interest of these pledges 
that a saint in heaven has left me.” He then paused and 
wept. “ I should be loth, my Lords, — what I forfeit for 
myself is nothing ; but, I confess, that my indiscretion 
should forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. You 
will be pleased to pardon my infirmity; something I 
should have said, but I see I shall not be able, and there- 
fore, I will leave it. And now, my Lords, for myself, I 
thank Qod, I have been, by his good blessing towards 
me, taught that the afflictions of this present life are not 
to be compared with that eternal weight of glory that shall 
be revealed to us hereafter* And so, my Lords, even so 
with all humility and all tranquillity of mind, I do sul^it 
myself clearly and freely to your judgments, and whether 
that righteous judgment shall be to life or to death, 


Te Deum laudamus, Te Heiinf conBtemor.” * 
' Riuhvorth* Trial of Strafford, p. 660 . 
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Even his enemies beheld his demeanour, and listened 
to his eloquence, with admiration. After giving evidence 
against Strafford, Sir William Penny man burst into tears. 
But the strongest testimony is that of Whitelock, who 
was chaifman of the committee that drew up the impeach- 
ment.* “Never,** he says, “ any man acted such apart, 
on such a theatre, with more wisdom, constancy, and 
eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, and temper, 
and with a better grace in all his words and actions, than 
did this great and excellent person, and he moved the 
hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse 
and pity.*’ * When Cardinal Eichelieu was told of 
Strafford’s execution, “The English nation,” he said, 
“were so foolish, that they would not let the wisest 
head among them stand upon its own shoulders.** 

It was while the trial was still proceeding that the Earl 
received the following memorable letter from Charles : — 

“ Strafford, 

“ The misfortune that is fallen upon you, by the strange 
mistaking and conjunction of these times, is such that I 
must lay by the thought of employing you hereafter in 
my affairs ; yet I cannot satisfy in honour or conscience, 
mthout assuring you, now in the midst of all our troubles, 
that, upon the word of a King^ you shall not suffer in life^ 
honour^ or fortwne. This is but justice, and therefore a 
rery mean reward from a master to so faithful and able a 
servant, as you have shown yourself to be; yet*it is as 
mucl) I conceive as the present tim^s will permit, though 
.lone^shall hinder me from being 

“ Tour constant and faithful friend, 

“ Charles E.” t 

* Whitelook’s MemorialB, p. 44. 

+ Strafford Lettors, voL ii., p. 416. 
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This solemn promise of Charles, and the certaintr that 
no crime amounting to treason could be proved against 
him, appear to have satisfied Strafford that his life at 
least would not be sacrificed. "Sweet heart,** he writes 
to his wife ; " albeit all be done against me that art and 
malice can devise, with all the rigour possible, yet I am 
in great inward quietness, and in a strong belief God wiU 
deliver me out of all tliese troubles. The more I look 
into my case the more hope I have, and sure, if there be 
any honour and justice left, ray life will not be in danger.” 
In another letter he writes ; " Yoiir carriage, upon tliis 
occasion, I should advise to be calm, not seeming to be 
neglective of my trouble, and yet as there may appear 
no dejection in you. Continue in the family as formerly, 
and make much of your children. Tell Will, Nan, and 
Arabella, I will write to them by the next. In the mean 
time I shall pray for them to God, that he may bless 
them, and for their sakes deliver me out of the furious 
malice of my enemies, which yet, I trust, through the 
goodness of God, shall do me no hurt. God have us all 
in his blessed keeping. Tour very loving husband, 

" Strafford.” 

It is painful to perceive how confident and yet how 
fruitless was the Earl’s reliance on the King’s solemn 
promise. In one of his last letters to his wife, he writes, 
" I know at the worst his Majesty will pardon without 
hurting'my fortune, and then I shall be happy. There- 
fore comfort yourself^ for I trust these clouds will cway, 

and that we shall have fair weather afterwards.” 

6 *• 

That a most alarming popular convulsion, if not actual 
revolution, would have been the consequence of Charles 
exercising the royal prerogative, and refusing his assent 
to jStrafford’s death, there can be little doubt. White- 
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lock spys, “ A rabble of about six thousand men, out of 
the city, came thronging down to Westminster, with 
swords, cudgels, and staves ; calling out for justice against 
the Earl of Strafford, and pretending decay of trade and 
want of bread.” Moreover, reports of foreign invasion, 
of conspiracies against the Commons, and of a general 
rising in England, were ingeniously and successfully pro- 
mulgated by the enemies of Strafford and the Court. So 
terrified were the King’s personal friends, that, almost 
to a man, they endeavoured to persuade him to leave 
Strafford to his fate ; Vhile the Queen, with tears in her 
eyes, earnestly beseeched him to consult the safety of 
his family and allow the law to be put in force. A more 
terrible mental conflict than Charles was exposed to at 
this period can scarcely be conceived. Strafford, it must 
be remembered, was personal friend; he believed the 
sentence passed on him to have been an illegal one; 
every political act of Strafford since he had been his 
minister had met with the King’s thorough approval : 
the crime therefore of the one was the crime of the 
other ; moreover, Charles had pronounced the word of a 
King and of a gentleman to Strafford that he should not 
die : with what conscience, therefore, could he attach his 
signature to the death-warrant of his faithful minister and 
friend ? But, on the other hand, as we have mentioned, 
Charles had to struggle against the tears of his wife, and 
the arguments and entreaties of his friends. Was it to be 
expected of him, they said, that in order to save the life of 
one ipan, he should risk the loss of Bis crowm, deprive his 
children of their inheritance, and incur the responsibility 
of shedding the blood of thousands P The struggle was 
indeed an agonising one. There w^ere none of his own 
subsequent misfortunes which affected Charles half so 
painfully as the agony of these distressing moments. 
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Charles, in the meantime, strained every nerve fo save 
the life of Strafford. A plot to effect the'JEarrs escape 
from the Tower, — ^in which the King very unconstitu- 
tionally implicated himself, — having signally failed,* op 
the 1st of May, Charles summoned the two Souses of 
Parliament to his presence, and fervently implored them 
to save the Earl. So satisfied was he, he said, of Straf- 
ford*8 innocence of the crime of high treason, that neither 
fear nor any other motive should induce him to consent 
to his death. At the same time he admitted thVt the 
Earl had doubtless been guilty of 'many misdemeanours ; 
indeed, so satisfied did he express himself of the fact, 
that he solemnly promised never again to employ him in 
any place of trust ; “no,” he added, pointedly, “not even 
in that of a constable.” 

The final effort which he made to save Strafford from 
the block was on the 11th of May, the day preceding the 
Earl’s death, when he sent the Prince of Wales to the 
House of Lords, with a letter written in his own hand, 
in which he implored the Lords to seek a conference 
with the Commons, and to use their utmost endeavours 
to spare the Earl’s life.t Unfortunately, the security of 
the patriots lay in the death of Strafford, and the King’s 
entreaties were accordingly unavailing. When Charles 
at length was induced to affix his signature to the death- 
warrant, “ My Lord of Strafford’s condition,” he said, 
“ is more enviable than mine.” 

The* King, in aP probability, would have risked the 
worst, rather than have consented to Strafford’s execu- 
tion, but for a letter which he received from th^ Earl 
himself, in this letter,!^ Strafford strongly urges Charles 

* Whitelodc, p. 44; Snshworth, Trial, p. 746; Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs. f Whitelock, p. 46. 

t Strafford’s letter, the authenticity of which has been most un- 
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to pass the bill for his attainder, as the only means of 
restoring, his royal master to the affections of his people. 
After using many arguments to this effect ; “ Sir,” he 
concludes^ my consent shall more acquit you to God> 
than all t};ie world can* do besides. To a willing mind 
there is^no injury done ; and as, by God’s grace, I for- 
give all the world, so I can give up the life of this world 
with all cheerfulness imaginable, in the just acknow- 
ledgment of your exceeding favour ; and only beg that, 
in youff goodness, you would vouchsafe to cast your 
gracious regard upon my poor son and his sisters, less 
or more, and no otherwise than their unfortunate father 
shall appear more or less worthy of his death. God long 
preserve your Majesty.” With most men, this noble act 
of self-sacrifice would have had a very different* effect 
than that which it apparently produced on the mind of 
Charles. 

The injustice which he was guilty of to Strafford was 
ever looked back upon by Charles with the deepest 
penitence and remorse. We have already seen the King 
making a solemn vow,* that should opportunities here* 
after offer, he would perform public penance for the 
death of his servant. To the Queen, also, he writes in 
one of his letters, Nothing can be more evident, than 
that Strafford’s innocent blood hath been one of the 
great causes of God’s just judgments upon this nation.”t 
He afterwards put to paper some reflections on Strafford’s 
death, which afford painful evidence of his remorse : “ I 
never,” he says, “bore any touch ef conscience with 
greater regret, and 1 have often with sorrow confessed 

reasonably called in question by Carte, will be found in tbe Harleian 
MisoeUany. 

* See^ ante, vol. 1., p. 864. 

t The Kin^s Cabinet opened, p. 24. 
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it both to God and man.”^ The bitter recollection 
haunted him even on the scaffold. Almost in his last 
moments he exclaimed, “God forbid that I should be 
so ill a Christian, as not to say that God s judgments are 
just upon me. Many times He doth pay justice by an 
unjust sentence : that is ordinary. I will only j^ay this, 
— that an unjust sentence, that I suffered to take effect, 
is punished by an unjust sentence upon me.” t If the 
world blamed Charles, Charles at least blamed himself 
more. • 

The King had no sooner consented that Strafford should 
die, than, in great perturbation of mind, he despatched 
Secretary Carleton to the Tower, to excuse his conduct to 
the condemned Earl, and to communicate to him the fatal 
tidings that his days were numbered. Strafford could 
scarcely credit his senses. Whitelock says, he “seri- 
ously asked the Secretary whether his Majesty had passed 
the bill or not ; as not believing, w’^itliout some astonish- 
ment, that the King would have done it.” . When the 
other assured him it was but too true, Strafford rose from 
his chair, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, and laying 
his hand upon his heart, exclaimed, “ Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the sons of men, for in them there is no 
galvation.” In a letter to his faithful Secretairy, Slingsby, 
“Your going to the King,” says Strafford, “is to no 
purpose. I am lost : my body is theirs, but my soul is 
God’s. There is little trust in man.” J 
St/afford, perceiving that his royal master was either 
unable or unwilling to exercise the royal prerogative, 
prepared himself for the fatal stroke with a piety suited 
to a Christian, and the dignity becoming a great man. 

* Rashworth, Trial of the Earl of Strafford, p. 275. 

t King Charles’s Works, p. 208. 

t Rashworth, Trial, p. 774. 
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In hii^ last \10ur9, he addressed an affectionate letter of 
advice to hi^ young son, and another to his faithful 
Secretary, Guildford Slingsby; the latter a very beautiful 
cpmpositTon. 

He passed to his execution less with the appearance of 
a condemned criminal than like a general at the head of 
his army. The Lieutenant of the Tower recommending 
him to make use of a coach, lest the people should rush 
on him and tear him to pieces : “ No,’* said the Earl, “I 
dare l£iok death in the face. Have you a care that I do 
not escape, and I care not how I die, whether by the 
hand of the executioner, or the fury of the people.” * 

Strafford was accompanied to the scaffold'by the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Earl of Cleveland, his brother Sir 
George Wentworth, and others of his intimate friends. 
Even in that awful moment, the haughty Earl seems to 
have seized an opportunity of showing his contempt for 
the vulgar ; his parting speech, we are told, having been 
addressed'rather to the Archbishop and to his immediate 
friends, than to the rabble who hooted him to the death. 
He asserted that never at any moment had he inten- 
tionally entertained a thought in opposition to the welfare 
and happiness, either of the King or the people. He 
expressed himself a true son of the Church of England, 
adding that he bore enmity to no man, but freely forgave 
all. “ Since I was twenty-one years of age,” he said, 
“ unto this day, I never had thought or doubt of the 
truth of this religion ; nor liad any ever the bolddess to 
suggest to me the contrary to my best remembrance.” 

Having shaken hands vrith his friends, and his chaplain 
having opened the Book of Common Prayer on a chair, 
they kneeled dovm together, and remained praying for 


* Heylin, Life of Laud, p. 440. 
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about half an hour. He then rose, and b&ckoniug his 
brother towards him, desired him to carry his Idve to his 
wife and sister. It was his solemn and dying injunction 
to his son, he said, that he should continue firm in the 
doctrine of the Church of England, and in his duty to his 
King ; that he should entertain no thought of fevenge 
against his father’s enemies, and that he should aim at no 
higher distinction than that of dispensing justice on his 
own estate. “Carry my blessing also,” he added, “to 
my daughters Anne and Arabella. Charge them to 
serve and fear God, and he will bleSs them ; not forgetting 
my little infant, that knows neither good nor evil, and 
cannot speak for itself; God speak for it and bless 
it. I have well nigh done. One stroke more will make 
my wife husbandless, my dear children fatherless, my 
poor servants masterless, and separate me from my dear 
brothers and all my friends ; but let God be to you and 
them all in all.” 

The Earl then took off his doublet. “ I thank God,” 
he said, “ I am no more afraid of death ; but as cheerfully 
put off my doublet at this time as ever 1 did when 1 went 
to bed.” Having put on a white cap, he thrust his hair 
underneath it with his own hands. He then inquired 
for the executioner, who came forward and requested his 
forgiveness. “ I forgive you,” said Strafford “ and all the 
world.” Kneeling down at the block, the Archbishop 
being on one side of hm and another clergyman on the 
other, the latter clasped the Earl’s hands in his, while 
they fervently prayed. Their devotions being at aii^ end, 
Strafford told the executioner that he would first, make 
an experiment of the block by laying his head on it, but 
desired him not to strike till he gave him a sign by 
stretching out his hands. Shortly afterwards, placing 
his head a second time on the block, he gave the appointed 
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signal, wheid at one blow his head was severed &om his 
body. The uxecutioner held it up to the people, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, “ G-od save the King ! *’ 

Such was the cud of the gifted and imperious Straf- 
ford, wh<^ whatever iiiay have been his political crimes, 
died the death of a pious Christian and of a gallant gen- 
tleman. The eulogium of his enemy Whitelock deserves 
to be his epitaph. “ Thus, he says, “ fell this noble Earl, 
who for natural parts and abilities, and for improvement 
of knowledge by experience, in the greatest affairs ; for 
wisdom, faithfulness, j>nd gallantry of mind, hath left few 
behind him tliat can be ranked as his equals.” Strafford 
was executed on Tower-hill, on the 12th May, 1641, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERISURY. 

Summary of Laud's Character — His Education and Prefewnents in the 
Church — Scurrilous Attacks on his Birth and Pareiitay#^ — His 
personal Appearance — Curious Parallel ht-twccn Wolsey and Laud 
— Laud's AhhoiTciioe of Puritonism k Anecdote —His Belief in 
Prognost ca — His Visions — Ilis sui»posed Inclination to the 
Church of Rome ; Anecdotes — llis }uivute Virtues and munificent 
Benefactions — His Unpopularity — Scurrilous Libels — Attack on 
Lambeth Palace defeated — Impeachment of Larnl — He is voted 
guilty of High Treason and sent to the Tower — His Papers de- 
stroyed by Bishop Warner — The Original Magna Cliai*ta— -Seizure 
of Laud’s private Diary — Anecdotes of his Imprisonment — Last 
and affecting intemew lK.‘tween Laud and Str;iff)rd — Lniid's 
Reception of the fatal Sentence against him— His Pas-age to the 
Scaffold — His Execution — His Character by Judge Whitelock — 
Insight of James into Laud's Character — Burial r>f Laud’s Remains. 

Next to Strafford, there was no man living whom the 
popular party and the Puritan - r<*xrardcd with such 
intense aversion and fear, as this well-iueaniiig but weak- 
minded prelate. Imperious, constantly even rude, in hia 
converse with others ; petulant by nature, unv(;rsed in 
the ways of the world, and entirely unacquaiiiled with 
the science and practice of politics, the ek‘\atioii of 
Laud td the See of Canterbury was one of the grt :it< cst 
misfortunes that couJd have befallen either his 
his country, or himself. 

Weak men are very often influenced by one prevailing 
and obstinate idea. That of Laud was to establish sacer- 
dotal supremacy in England, and to enforce at all hazards 
the doctrines of non-resistance and the divine right of 
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kings. Tlie; darling purpose of his life was the exaltation 
and grar^'leuf of the Church. To elfect his object, no 
persecution appeared to liim to he too rigorous ; no lines 
too severe ; no dungeon too deep ; no stripes too numer- 
ous ; no Kiutilations too cruel. We have only to call to 
mind the appalling severities practised by Laud in the 
Star-Chamber and High Commission Court and his 
systematic persecution of the Puritans, and we shall ceaso 
to wonder ft the intensity of their hatred, and the dogged 
determination with which they brought him tO|the block. 

It would be injustice, however, to Laud not^to admit 
— and this we freely do — that in committing tlfe atroci- 
ties of which he was guilty, he conscientiously believed 
he w'as, doing Grod good service. The apology/ however, 
is very insullicient for the crime. Por the safety of the 
human race, it is necessary that things should be called 
by their right names, and that no morbid consideration 
for the motives of human action should permit us to con- 
found right with wrong. If every malefactor were 
allowed to plead in his defence the circumstances which 
induced him to commit crime, how few punishments 
would there be, and consequently how few examples ! 
Society, we think, is not very wrong, when, as in the case 
of Laud, it looks upon atrocious acts of cruelty as atro- 
cious crimes, and accordingly hands over oppressor 
to retributive justice. 

These remarks on the character and conduct of Arch- 
bishop Laud are not made without reluctance, nor even 
without pain. Bitter as was his persecution of the 
Brownists, the Separatists, and other ignorant sects,, and 
insolent as was his demeanour at the tribunal of jus- 
tice, and to those who differed with him in opinion, 
Laud was nevertheless far from being deficient in private 
virtues. His piety we believe to have been sincere ; his 
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iadustrj was great; his learning extens/^e, and his 
private conduct unimpeachable. His charit’ca were 
munificent. He was meek and amiable in his own 
family; ani kind and courteous in his general inter- 
course with the world. ^ ^ 

William Laud was born at Heading, in Berkshire, on 
the 7th of October, 1573. He was educated at the free- 
school of that town, and afterwards at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. In 1G07 he was inducted into the vicarage of 
Stanford, in Northamptonshire, and after enjoyhig suc- 
cessively the Bishoprics of St. David’s, Bath and Wells, 
and London, was raised to be primate of England in 
1633.* His predecessor in the See of Canterbury was 
the amiable but puritanical Abbot. At the period of 
that prelate’s death, Laud happened to bo on liis way 
from Scotland, apparently little anticipating the elevation 
that awaited him. It was first announced to him by 
Charles himself. When Laud entered the presence 
chamber, the King addressed him somewhat playfully,— 
“ My Lord’s Grace of Canterbury, you are welcome,’* 
and instantly issued directions for his translation.! 

James the First, with more sagacity than his successor, 
had contrived to discover the true character of Laud. 
When Lord Keeper Williams urged the King to select 
Laud for ^he vacant bishopric of St. David’s, James 
for some time obstinately opposed his elevation. He 
had always made up his mind, he said, to exclude Laud 
from*^^ any place of rule or authority ; he knew his 

tf 

* Those, who murmur at the plurality of church benefio.3 at the 
presqpt time, will scarcely credit the extent to which favouritism was 
carried in the reign of the first James. Bishop Williams, the enemy, 
and as some would say the victim, of Laud, was, at one and the 
same time, Keeper of the Great Seal, Bishop of Lincoln, Dean of 
Westminster, Prebend and Kesidentiary of Lincoln Cathedral, and 
Bector of Walgrave in Northamptonshire. t Olar. vol. i., p. 158. 
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character we’l; he was a man who could never see when 
matters went well; a man w'ho “loved to toss and change, 
and bring things to a pitch of reformation, floating in 
his brain.'"* Wlion at length, the united influence of the 
Lord Keeper and Buckingham induced James to yield 
the point : “ Then take him,*’ said the King, “ but on 
my saul you will repent it.” 

The double prognostic of tlie old King proved but too 
true. When, on the accession of Charles, the Lord 

ii . . 

Keeper fell into disgrace and was deprived of the gtcat 
seal, Laud not only deserted his former patron, but, as 
Bishop Hacket informs us, shunned him as the old 
liomans shrank from the soil which had been blasted by 
lightning. It is satisfactory to ascertain that they subse- 
quently made up their differences. Many years afterwards, 
when the one had become Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the other Archbishop of York, and w’hcn both were 
prisoners in the Tower, misfortune seems to have taught 
them that Christian charity was preferable to political 
hate, and accordingly, though they seem never tjo have 
met, they are said to have frequently interchanged 
messages of consolation and love. 

Ileylin, the Archbishop’s biographer, thinks it*ncces- 
sary to defend him against the charge of extreme mean- 
ness of birth, which had been brought against his patron 
by Lord Brook ; and which was echoed in the thousand 
libels to which his splendour and unpopularity gave birth. 
His origin was what may be termed respectable. His 
father ’.vas a clothier of Beading, and his mother a sister to 
Sir Wiljiam Webbe, afterwards Lord Mayor of LondDn. 

Laud, in the days of his magnificence, appears to have 
felt deeply these scurrilous attacks on his birth and 
parentage. Heylin mentions an occasion of his having 
been ushered into his presence in the episcopal garden at 
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Lambeth, when he found the countenance jf the Arch- 
bishop full of care, lie held in his riaiid' a gross 
pasquinade, in which, as he told Heylin with much 
emotion, he was accused of as mjan a parentage as if h© 
had been raked out of a dunghill. Nevertheless, he 
exclaimed (and his countenance brightened as he dwelt 
on the virtues of his parents), “ that though he had not 
the good fortune to have been born a gentleman, yet 
that his parents had been honest; that they had lived in 
good circumstances ; had employed the poor, arid had 
left a good name behind them.’* * Heylin pleasantly and 
ingeniously rem indeed his patron of what had been 
retorted by Pope Sextus the Fifth when similarly 
attacked. “ If the sun’s beams,” said that pontifi*, 
found their way through tho rugged roof and broken 
walls of my father’s cottage, they at least illumined every 
corner of the humble dwelling in which I was born.” 
Heylin tells us that the comparison implied in this 
pleasing anecdote, was far from displeasing to ‘Laud. 

Our imaginations would naturally lead us to regard 
this imperious prelate as a man of lofty stature and com- 
manding appearance. The contrary, bow’ever, was the 
case. •Sir Symonds D’Ewes speaks of him as a “little, 
low, red-faced man,” He was, certainly, *below the 
common height, and his complexion was florid- Fuller 
describes him as “ one of low stature, but high parts ; 
pierqing eyes, and cheerful countenance, wherein gravity 
and pleasantness were well compounded.” In a curious 
parallel between Wolscy and Laud, published •iii the 
lifetime of the latter, “ Laud,” says the writer, was of 
less size, but might be called a pretty man ; both were of 
ingenious and acute aspects, as may appear by this man’s 
ivacob XA© other's picture.” The incident is somewhat 
nuiguiar, that, at the University, Wolsey should have 
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been nii-knaVned the hoy-hacUelor^ and Laud the little- 
hachelor.'- 

Laud’s abhorrence of Puritanism, and his high notions 
of the dignity of the Church, were amusingly displayed 
on the occasion of his accompanying Charles the First 
into Kjcotland to be crowned. It was decided that 
during tlie ceremony the King should be supported, on 
each side, by the Archbishops of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow. The latter prelate, being inclined to the tenets 
of thS Puritans, appeared in the procession wdthout his 
episcopal robes. LiAid, disgusted beyond measure, 
actually thrust him from the King’s side. “ Are you a 
churclimaii,” he said, “and want the coat of your 
order ? ” 

Laud was singularly superstitious, even for the age in 
which he lived. Owing to a strange presentiment which 
he conceived of approaching evil, his elevation to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury appears to have been a source 
rather of' annoyance to him than of satisfaction and 
pride. In a letter to the Earl of Straftbrd, dated the 
9th September, 3633, alluding to his change of residence 
from Fulham to Lambeth, he writes : “ I doubt I shall 
never be able to hold my health there one year, for instead 
of all the jolting which I had over the stones between 
London House and Whitehall, which w^as almost daily, 
I shall now have no exercise, but slide over in a barge to 
the Court and Star-chamber ; and, in truth, my Lord, I 
speak seriously, I have had a heaviness hang upon me 
sincc^l was appointed to this place, a'Ad I can give myself 
no account of it, unless it proceed from an apprehension 
that there is more expected from me than tlie craziness 
of these times w'ill give me leave to do.” * His curious 


* Strafford Letters, vol. i., p. 111. 
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diary is full of the moat idle fancies and ridij^ulous j)rog- 
iiostics. The falling of the episcopal arms at Canter- 
bury cathedral in a storm, and of his own picture by the 
breaking of a string unequal to its weight, appear to 
have caused him not only uneasiness, but positive distress. 
Even the idle predictions of the silly prophetess, Lady 
Eleanor Davies, are more than once alluded to with appre- 
hension in his letters. On the 15th of November, 1633, ho 
writes from Eulham, to his friend the Earl of Strafford: — 
“The indisposition of which I spake unto your Lorciship, 
I thank God, passed over quickly, though I find I cannot 
follow your counsel, for Croydon is too far off to go often 
to it, and my leisure here hath hitherto been extremely 
little, I may truly call it none ; besides, the Lady Davies 
hath prophesied against me, that I shall not many days 
outlive the 5fch of November, and then to what end 
should I trouble myself with exercise, or the like.’** 
He not only attached a singular importance to dreams, 
but usually committed the particulars to his common- 
place book. Among his papers was discovered a curious 
account of his father’s spirit presenting itself to him in 
a dream, in 1639, looking, as the Archbishop informs us, 
as well and cheerful as he had ever seen him in his life- 
time. Laud inquiring of the spirit how long he proposed 
to extend his visit, the latter added portentously that he 
should remain till they departed together. The father, 
it seems, had been dead forty-six years, and as Laud was 
then in'the sixty-seventh year of his age, he was at least 
old enough to attach their duo share of importance to 
such phenomena. 

Some of the visions, however, which he has chronicled, 
have a somewhat suspicious reference to the tenor of hia 


Strafford Letters, voL i., p. 155« 
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•wakipg thOvJglits, A visit which he received, in his sleep, 
from hifr old'patron, the Lord Keeper Williams, to whom 
he had behaved so ungratefully, appears to have been 
Anything but agreeable. 

“ December 14, Sunday night. — I did dream that the 
Lord ^Ceeper was dead ; that I passed by one of his men 
that was about a monument for him ; that I heard him 
say his lower lip was infinitely swelled and fallen, and 
he rotten already. The dream did trouble me.*’ 

January 14, Sunday. — ^Towards morning dreamed 
that the Bishop of Lincoln (the Lord Keeper) came, I 
know not whither, with iron chains. But returning 
loosed from them, leaped on horseback; went away, 
neither could 1 overtake him.” 

Laud’s attachment to Church ceremonials — his undis- 
guised predilection for vigils, holydays, and relics, and 
his introduction of histrionic pageantry and pantomimic 
gestures, gave almost as much offence to the community 
as his religious persecutions. The notorious facts that 
Archbishop Cranmer had questioned the efficacy of the 
laying on of hands, — that Bishop Hooper had declined 
to wear the episcopal robes at his consecration,— that 
Bishop Jewel had designated them “ a fool’s coat,” — and 
that Bishop Eidley had substituted tables for altars in 
he several churches in his diocese, — seem to have been 
either forgotten, or else were entirely disregarded, by 
Laud. Violating the ecclesiastical canons and the Articles 
of the Church of England, he approached as near as he 
possibly could to the Church of Eoine without actually 
urofe^jaing himself one of her disciples. ^ 

Can we be surprised then that the world believed 
Laud to be at heart a Eoman Catholic? The fact is 
undoubted, that the Pope sent him a serious offer of a 
Cardinal’s hat ; indeed, Laud, in his Diary, records the 
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circumstance. On one occasion, a daughter William, 
Earl of Devonshire, having been questioned by the Arch- 
bishop as to her motives for forsaking the Church of 
England for that of Eome, she playfully replied ‘that she 
disliked travelling in a crowd. ‘ Her meaning being 
obscure, the Archbishop asked her what she meanb. “ I 
perceive,” she said, “your Grace and many others are 
making haste to Eome, and, tlierefore, to prevent being 
cro\fded, I have gone before you.** Notwithstanding 
the satire of tliis lively lady, proof might be readily 
adduced, tliat not only was Laud regarded by the 
Catliolicd as unfriendly to the interests of their faith, 
but that he was even considered at Eome as a formidable 
enemy. 

Laud, it would seem, had long entertained a pious, 
but impracticable scheme of reconciling the religions of 
Eome and England by mutual concessions. Arthur 
Wilson, in his life of himself, nmntions the particulars 
of an interview he had, at Bruges, with one Dr.- Weston, 
a Eoman Catholic. “ The little Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,** he says, “ Weston could not endure. I pulled a 
book out of ray pocket, written by the provincial of the 
English friars, which tended to reconcile the Church of 
Enghind and the Church of Eome. ‘ I know the man,’ 
said Weston, ‘ he is one of Canterbury *8 trencher-flies, 
and eats perpetually at his table; a creature of his making.’ 
• Then,* said I, * you should better approve of my Lord 
of Cantferbury’s actions, seeing he tends so much to your 
way.* ‘No,’ repligiVhe, ‘he is too subtle to be yojted ; 
too ambitious to have a superior. He will never submit 
to Eome. He means to frame a motley religion of his 
own, and be lord of it himself.* ’** 


* Desid. Ouriosa, lib. xil., p. 22. 
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The rigoi^^ous persecution, by the Church of Eome, of 
Franciscus, a Franciscan Friar, for publishing a work in 
which he endeavoured to unite the two religions by 
mutual Concession, affords sufiicient evidence that Laud’s 
favourite .project was regarded but with little favour by 
the P^pal See. The Roman Catholics, we are told, looked 
upon it as “a union between hell and heaven, Christ 
and Luther V* 

According to Dr. Johnson, “ Hell is paved with gi’od 
inten*lions.*’ Ho man, perhaps, ever entertained better 
intentions than Archbishop Laud. After his death, 
which took place at the mature age of seventy-one, there 
was found among his papers a long list of benefits which, 
had he lived, it was his intention to have conferred on 
mankind. He had intended, it seems, not only to have 
been a munificent benefactor to the poor, but also a 
magnificent patron of tlie fine arts. “ But for his un- 
timely fate,” says Anthony Wood, “ St. Paul’s would 
have silenced the fame of ancient wonders ; the English 
clergy would have been the glory of the world; the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, had outstripped the Vatican, 
and his public structures overtopped the Escurial.” As 
it was, the benefits which Laud had already conferred 
upon society were of no mean order. He subscribed 
munificently to the building of St. Paul's. He procured 
an important charter for the Univereity of Oxford; where 
he founded an Arabic lecture, besides presenting them 
with a magnificent collection of books. He repaifed and 
adorned St. John’s College, Oxford, ^:J^id obtained. for it 
the valuable living of St. Lawrence, Reading, the parish 
in which he was bom. Moreover, he obtained a ctiarter 
for Trinity College, Dublin ; established a Greek press 
in London ; and also founded some alms-houses at Read- 
ing, with an adequate revenue. It may be questioned 
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whether, since the days of Laud, any of l/a successors 
on the bench of bishops can prefer so good a clatm to the 
gratitude of posterity. 

The dissolution of the Parliament, on the 5tt of May, 
1G40, was generally attributed to the instigatioil of Laud. 
His unpopularity had n3w reached its height. 6n one 
occasion, a mob of about two thousand persons suddenly 
-•entered St. Paurs Cathedral ^exclaiming, “ No bishop ! ** 
“ ^1*0 high commission ! ** Pictures, representing him in 
the most undignified postures, were displayed in the 
shop windows ; scurrilous libels were affixed to the walls 
in every quarter of the town ; and ballads, holding him 
up to derision, were sung in the ale-houses, and every 
scene of low debaucheryc AVhen this latter circumstance 
was mentioned to the Archbishop, “ His lot,” he said, 
** was not worse than that of David — and at the same 
time he quoted the sixty-ninth Psalm, verse 12, 
that sat in the gate speak against me, and I was the song 
of the driinkards,^^ 

A paper, which was publicly posted in the Exchange, 
inciting the apprentices to attack Lambeth Palace, very 
nearly led to fatal consequences. In the dead of night, 
about five hundred persons suddenly made their appear- 
ance at the gate, and attempted to effect a violent 
entrance. Laud, however, had made preparations for 
their reception, and accordingly, after breaking a few 
windows, and venting some bitter execrations against the 
Archbishop, they dispersed. The next day some of the 
ringleaders were *%Jtre8ted. Only one person, however, 
Bensted, a sailor, suffered capital punishment. 

The famous Long Parliament, which assembled on the 
3rd of November, 1640, lost but little time in wreaking 
its vengeance on Laud. He was solemnly accused, in 
the House of Commons, of high treason, in having 
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endeavourec’ to subvert the laws and constitution of his 
country. 

After a deliberation of only half an hour, the charges 
against him were carried up to the House of Lords 
by Dcnzil Holies, son of the Earl of Clare, and he was 
immediately committed to the custody of the Black Kod. 
Ten weeks afterwards, fourteen articles of impeach- 
ment having been brought up to the Lords, the old 
prelate was voted guilty of high treason, and sent to ciie 
Towul*. The Commons attacked him in the most op- 
probrious terms, llarbottlo Grimston spoke of him in 
his speech, as the great and common foe of goodness and 
good men ; a viper, wdio instilled his poison into the sacred 
ear of Majesty. Again, this man,’* said Serjeant Wilde, 
“is like Naamaii, the Syrian, a great man, but a leper.*’ 
TIic charge of Popery w'as confidently insisted against 
him as a crime, in allusion to which, Nicholas, another 
lawyer, in a violent attack styled him repeatedly, “ the 
pander to* the tehore of Bahylon'^ 

Laud was conveyed to tlie Tower amidst the shouts 
and revilings of the populace. F rom Cheapside to the 
Exchange their behaviour and language are described as 
“ beyond barbarity.” Laud all the time sat quietly in 
his coach ; exhibiting neither the contempt which he 
must have felt, nor the fear to which he was a stranger. 
“I look,” he said, “ upon a higher cause than the tongues 
of Shimei and his children.” 

Laud, On his having been committed to the custody of 
the Black liod, had sent the Jkey of hie cabinet to .WotPuer, 
Bishop of Eochester, desiri£|g him either to Iprn^or to 
conceal such papers as might be prejudicial either to 
his own interests or those of his frijends. Warner had 
been engaged in the task aboipt/three hours, and had 
only just completed it, when a]f messenger arrived from 
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the House of Lords for the purpose of sealing lu) the 
cabinet. Among tlie documents carried of/ by Warner 
was the original IMagna Charta, which valuable piece of 
antiquity was found among Warner’s papers at his death. 
It subsequently came into the * possession of Bishop 
Burnet, and is now in the British Museum. 

From the hour of his committal, to that of his death, 
,,Laud’s equanimity appears never for a moment to have 
f6i\>Jten him. On his arrival at the Tower, being told 
by the Lieutenant that he was conducting him tv^ the 
apartments recently occupied by Bishop Williams, as 
affording the best accommodation in tlie place. Laud 
requested he might be lodged in any other rooms; — 
‘‘he was certain,” he said, “they would smell so of 
Puritanism.” 

When a friend, who came to visit the aged prelate, 
asked him how he fared. “ I thank Hod,” he said, “ I 
am well. The King has provided me with a comfortable 
lodging ; I have good and wholesome fare, and by none 
of my troubles have I been deprived of an liour’s rest.” 
He said of the Tower, that, if ho ever quitted it, he would 
take care to have it beautified and improved. At this 
period he frequently repeated the sixth and seventh 
verses of the eighty-second psalm : — “ I have said, ye are 
gods ; and all of you are children of the Most High. 
But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes.” 

Thei^ had long existed a feeling of mutual affection 
between Laud ap/^ Strafford. On the night previous 
to his execution Strafford Bent a message to Laud, by 
the I^rimate of Ireland, r^uesting that he would pray 
for him in his extremity! To this he added a further 
request that when, ol the following morning, he should 
pass by the Archbishoi^s apartment on his way to the 
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scaffold, La’ul would present bimself at his window, in 
order that they iniglit bid each other a last farewell. 
Accordingly the i'\ext morning, as Strafford passed to his 
execution, he looked up to Laud’s window, but the Arch- 
bishop was not there. “ Though I do not see him,” said 
Strafford to the Lieutenant of the Tower, “give me 
leave, I pray you, to do my last observance towards his 
rooms.” In the mean tinfe Laud had been informed 
the Earl’s approacli, but being feeble, aged, and deeply 
affected at the contemplation of Strafford’s death, it was 
not without much difficulty that his attendants could 
lead him to the window. Thus these two celebrated men 
beheld each other for the last time. Strafford solemnly 
requested the prayers and blessing of the Archbishop, 
on which Laud, lifting up his hands to heaven, fervently 
blessed and prayed for him. A moment afterwards, over- 
come by grief and infirmity, he sank to the ground. On 
his recovery, he expressed much concern lest his weak- 
ness should be attributed to dread of his own approach- 
ing fate. “ I hope,” he said, “ by God’s assistance, and 
through my own innocency, that when I come to my own 
execution, I shall show the world how much more 
sensible I am of my Lord Strafford’s loss than I am of 
my own.” 

It was not till after he had been a prisoner in the 
Tower for three years, that Jjaud was brought to his 
trial, which took place on the 12th of March, 1G34, and 
continued during twenty days. 

That Laud had committed no cripsJ which amounted 
to hiph treason, and consequently that the judgment 
which sentenced him to death was illegal, there can be 
little question. True it is that he had been a great 
offender ; that he had endeavoured to extend the royal 
prerogative in the most unconstitutional manner ; that 
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his mistaken and ill-timed zeal had done infinite mjschief 
in the councils of his sovereign, and that his system of 
ecclesiastical government had been arVitrary, illegal, and 
cruel. But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the proceedings against him were both unjust a;^id tyran- 
nical ; that the evidences of his guilt were accuniulated 
in a very dishonourable manner; and that even Laud 
T})]mself had never been guilty of a more stupid, illegal, 
or Luconstitutional act than that which sentenced the 
venerable prelate to a violent death. 

Laud prepared himself to die with singular composure 
and fortitude. “No one,” ho said, “can be more 
desirous to send me out of life than I am to go.” He 
passed the night previous to his death in a sound sleep. 
When he was awakened on the fatal morning by the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, it was remarked that his coun- 
tenance betrayed not the slightest dismay, but exhibited 
the same freshness of colour by which it had ever been 
distinguished. 

It was with the same serenity that he passed to the 
scaffold, amidst the revilings and hootings of the populace. 
In his last moments, we find him even jesting w'ith his 
fate. In his discourse on the scaffold, he said, “ I am 
not in love with this passage through the red sea, for I 
have the vreaknesses and infirmities of flesh and blood 
plentifully in me : and I have prayed wdth my Saviour, 
id iransiret calix iste, that this cup of red wine might 
pass from me ; but, if not, God’s will, not mine, be 
done.” Perceivuig, through a chink in the boards„Bome 
peopl^ standing underneath the scaffold, immediately 
below the spot where the block was placed, he requested 
the authorities to remove them. “ He was unwilling,” 
he said, “ that his blood should fall on the heads of the 
people.** 
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Tli(| revilijigs of the mob, wliich rung in his ears to the 
last moraeiiSj had no power to ruffle the composure of 
his mind. One |jiinafcic in particular, Sir John Clot- 
yrorthy, iTprominent speaker in the House oi Commons, 
continued harassing him with impertinent questions, and 
even ?Lttempted to draw him into a controversy. Laud 
answered him mildly and pertinently; but his tormentor 
still persisting in his ill-timed zeal, the Archbishop turned 
to the executioner, and appealed to him to do his ,^dty. 
Pres'enting him with some money, he requested him to 
perfoim his task with as much adroitness as possible. 
Kneeling down, he repeated a brief but appropriate 
prayer for the welfare of the kingdom, and for his own 
eternal salvation through the merits oi his Eedeemer. 
Then, laying his head upon the block, he gave the ap- 
pointed sign to the executioner by uttering aloud, ** Lord, 
receive my soul!’* when, at one blow^ his head was 
severed from his body. 

.Laud ffulfered on Tower Hill, on the 10th of January, 
IGliS, iu tlie seventy- second year of his age. His old 
friend, Judge AVhitelock, has described his character in 
a few words. “ He Avas too full of fire, though a just and 
good man. His Avant of experience in state matters, and 
his too much heat and zeal for the Church, had he pro- 
ceeded in tlie way he was then in, would have set the 
nation on fire.” 

Had Laud been left unmolested in prison by the po- 
pular party, lie would probably in our day have been 
remembered only from his severiti(>i*^^nd liis blunders. 
His ^emies, however, thought proper to confer on him 
a crown of martyrdom. The consequence has been that 
we too often lose sight of his intolerance and his cruelties 
in the indignation which we feel at the illegal sentence 
which hurried him to the block; and in our admiration 
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of the courage with which he endured adversity, and 
the Christian composure with wliich he met his fate. 

The remains of Laud were decently interred in tlie 
church of Allhallow’s, Barking, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower. In 1663 *they were removed to 
Oxford, and deposited with some ceremony near the altar 
of St. John’s College chapel^ in that University, 
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EAfiL OF HOUAND. 

Holland’s Character and despicable Apostacy — His Lineage^His 
" Service in the Dutch Wars — ^Uis rapid Advance in Honours— His 
Subserviency to Buchiugliam — Carlisle’s Friendship for Holland — 
Marriage lif the latter — Holland House, Kensington — Holland’s 
Wealth and Beauty — His Influence with Women — His Conduct in 
the Exi)edition against the Scots —His scandalous Defection — ^The 
Queen’s Auger against, and Contempt for him — His time-serving 
Conduct to Charles at the Siege of Gloucester — His Reception by 
the King at Oxford— His second Desertion to the Parliament — He 
is distrusted and held in contempt by both Parties — His Flight 
into Huntingdonshire, and Apprehension by the Parliamentary 
Horse — His Trial and Condemnation — His last Moments — His 
Execution, and that of the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Capcl. 

The personal beauty and untimely fate of Holland 
l^ve thrown an interest over his history, which neither 
his capacity nor his conduct would otherwise have justi- 
fied. It is to the credit of human nature, that meanness 
and ingratitude are the crimes which the world is ever 
the least inclined to forgive. For the despicable apostacy 
of Holland there can scarcely be an excuse. Without 
any especial merit of his own, he had been raised to 
wealth, honour, and titles, by the personal regard of two 
soverggns. And yet, after basking more than a 
quarter of a century in the sunshine of royalty, he de- 
serted his unfortunate master Charles I. in his utmost 
need, and leagued himself with his most inveterate ene- 
mies. His ingratitude met with its proper reward- 
Scarcely six weeks after the execution of his royal bene- 
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factor, the once brilliant courtier was dragged to thp scaf- 
fold, sick, miserable, and impitied. 

Henry Hich was a younger son of S^hert, Lord Eich 
(created Earl of Warwick in 1610), by PenSiope, sister 
of Robert Devereux, the unfortunate Earl of Essex. The 
date of his birth is uncertain, but must have been previous 
to the commencement of the seventeenth century. As 
^^3 family, though noble, were not wealtliy, and, moreover, 
■were' extremely numerous, the future favourite was content 
to enlist as a volunteer in the Dutch wars. 

After two or three campaigns, the army being in winter 
quarters, he paid a visit to his friends in England. His 
handsome person soon caught the eye of James, and ac- 
cordingly honours were heaped on him with almost unex- 
ampled rapidity. Within the space of a few years, he 
was made Knight of the Bath, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, captain oi the King’s 
Huard, created Viscount Penton in Scotland in 1615, 
Baron Kensington in Middlesex, 8th March, 4622, and 
24th September, 1624, Earl of Holland in Lincolnshire. 
He was also made a Privy Councillor and a Knight qf 
the Garter. Holland was employed in Spain at the 
period of Prince Charles’s matrimonial visit; and the 
following year was sent to Paris, with Hay, Earl of 
Carlisle (two as accomplished courtiers, we are told, “ as 
were to be found in the palaces of all the Princes of 
Europ^e,**) to negotiate the marriage between the Prince 
and Henrietta Maria. 

Holland, on first introduction to the royal tavour, 
had encountered a dangerous rival in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. He had, however, sufiicient good sense to per- 
ceive the improbability of his being able to supersede 
that great favourite, and, accordingly, he wisely con- 
tented himself with occupying the second place in the 
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royal •affections. His politic conduct on this occasion is 
dwelt upon By Lord Clarendon. “ He took all the ways 
he could to en'^'^ar^himself to the Duke, and to his confi- 
dence, and wisely declined the receiving any grace or 
favoti^ but as his donation ; above all, he avoided the sus- 
picion that the King had any kindness for him, upon any 
account but of the Duke, whose creature he desired to be 
esteemed, though the Earl of Carlisle’s friend: and.^c 
prospered so well in that pretence, that the King sc^ely 
made more haste to advance the Duke, than the Duke 
did to promote the other.” It was suspected that Hol- 
land’s attachment to the sumptuous Carlisle had origi- 
nated in interested motives, and that he too frequently 
availed himself of the purse of his friend. In whatever 
manner their intimacy may have commenced, the regard 
seems to have been mutual, and only ceased with their 
lives. 

King James is said to have conferred on Holland, 
within a fdw years, nearly 150, 000/.* Moreover, he exer- 
cised the royal prerogative, by uniting his handsome 
fiivourite to one of the richest heiresses in England. 
This lady was Isabella, daughter and heiress of Sir Walter 
Cope, who brought with her, as part of her marriage 
portion, the manor and seat of Kensingj;on. The family 
residence of the Copes, which now bears the name of 
Holland-house, had been built by her father in 1607. 
It was afterwards purchased by Henry Fox, who from 
this circumstance assumed the title of Baron Holland, 
on his elevation to the peerage in 1762. * 

His vspafth and personal beauty rendered Holland in 
an eminent degree the idol of the fair sex. With the 
exception of the Duke of Buckingham, he was perhaps 
the handsomest man of his time. Even some fulsome 
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verses, addressed to him by Mercer, appear scarcely to 
have exaggerated his personal advantages ; — 

Thy beauty too exceeds the sex of mth ; * 

Thy courtly preseuce, and thyiprincely grace, 

Add to the splendour of thy royal race.** 

In early life, his manners were gay and joyous, his 
^^wnversatiou extremely fascinating, his dross and equi- 
pag^Jt magnificent. The w^orld was captivated by so bril- 
liant a combination of showy qualities, and, froin the 
Queen to the maid of honour, there were too many who 
confessed his influence over their hearts. Arthur Wilson 
speaks of his “ features and pleasant aspect as equalling 
the most beautiful women ; ** to which he adds, that he 
had excellent natural pjirts, but was “ youtlifully expen- 
sive.” Lord Clarendon also mentions his “ lovely and 
winning presence.” The noble historian, moreover, does 
credit to his courage ; though, according to Sir Philip 
Warwick, he was more fitted for the drawing-room tjian 
the field of battle. 

In 1G39 we find Holland employed as Lord General of 
the horse under the Earl of Arundel, in the expedition 
against the Scots. Certainly from his conduct at this 
period, either his loyalty or his valour may be reasonably 
called in question. It was not long afterwards, in 1641, 
that, having been denied a trifling boon by his sovereign, 
"he betrayed the secrets of his royal benefactor, and trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the popular party. Probably 
motives of self interest had their share in effecting his 
scaudalous defection. The tide of royalty wrfs beginning 
to ebb, and the sun, in which he had long basked, was 
rapidly withdrawing his beams. “Whilst the weather 
was fair,” says Lord Clarendon, “he continued to 
flourish, but the storm no sooner arose than he changed 
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as qillskly, and declined from tliat character of honour of 
which he .waJ formerly supposed to be master.” 

If the Queen’s Attachment to Holland had everamoimted 
ip tenderness, it Was at this period converted into anger 
and ^ontempt. At her express desire, he was dismissed 
from his post of first gentleman of the bed-chamber; 
Henrietta affirming that she would never live in the 
court as long as he continued to keep his place. From 
this period his conduct became so vacillating, thgt- be 
was trusted by no party and despised by all. 

In 1643, the King’s^affairs presenting a more favourable 
aspect, Holland thought proper to secede from his new 
friends, and renewed his professions of duty and allegiance 
to his sovereign. He presented himself to Charles at the 
siege of Gloucester, and, notwithstanding the coldness with 
which ho was received, persisted in following the King to 
the battle of Newbury, in which engagement he behaved 
with so much credit, that the Queen was induced to extend 
to, him her forgiveness. 

After the battle of Newbury, the Earl again hastened 
to the King at Oxford. Imagining that his recent ser- 
vices had obliterated all recollection of his former miscon- 
duct, he fiattered himself that the King would receive 
him with open arms, that all unkindness would be forgot- 
ten, and that he should be fully restored to the royal con- 
fidence and his former honours. Had he condescended 
to make proper concessions, and freely admitted that he 
had been guilty of a great offence, it is probable, — inas- 
much as the Queen was again his staunch friend, — that 
he would have been reinstated in the favour of his sove- 
reign. Not only, however, did he refuse to mfiko the 
slightest apology for his past conduct, but, foolishly re- 
garding himself as a very injured person, talked in so 
high a tone of his own services, and the coldness of the 
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King’s manner, ttat Charles was unable to conce^ his 
indignation. “His Majesty,” says Lord Clarendon, “ob- 
served, that the Earl behaved himself With the same con- 
fidence and assurance as he had done'^when lib was most 
in his favour ; and that he retained still the old artifice at 
court, to be seen to whisper in the King’s and Queen’s 
ear, by which people thought there was some secret, 

^ when the matter of those whispers was nothing but what 
might be said in the open court.” Lord Clarendon 
hims3f sought out the Earl, and endeavoured to per- 
suade him to confess his fault, and sue for the King’s 
pardon. Holland, however, indignantly refused to make 
the first advances ; insisting that he had committed no 
crime which called for a humble submission ; but adding, 
that should the King think proper to confer on him any 
public mark of favour, his own incKnation would lead him 
to acknowledge that he had been in the wrong. Charles, 
though anxious to retain the services of a man of high 
rank and large fortune, of course shrank from so unvrorthy 
a compromise ; and accordingly Holland, — whether ima- 
gining the King’s affairs to be in a worse posture than 
they really were, or disliking the cold looks which he en- 
countered alike from the King and his courtiers, — deter- 
mined to seize the first opportunity of effecting his escape 
from Oxford. 

Having, in the firat instance, retired to a small village 
in the neighbourhood, he took advantage of a dark night, 
and, not without some difficulty, found his way to the 
head-quarters of the Parliamentary forces. Here, how- 
ever, his reception was again very different from what 
he had anticipated. The Parliament was no sooner 
made aware that the apostate Earl was in their power, 
than they committed him to prison and sequestrated his 
estate : after a short confinement, however, his liberty and 
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projl^y were restored to him, and he was allowed to 
retire to .his^own house. He subsequently published a 
defence of his conliuct, which was chiefly conspicuous for 
its want of truth.' By both parties Holland seems to 
have^^been regarded as 8ne whose services could do them 
no good, and whose enmity no harm. 

His famous and hopeless rising in favour of the King, 
in 1648, appears to have been a last and painful eflbrt to 
wipe away the infamy which attached to his name, apd to 
retriSve his lost character as a man of honour. If praise 
can decently be confewed on so weak, vain, and vacilla- 
ting a person, this last effort for his sovereign, entailing a 
bloody campaign in an almost hopeless cause, may claim 
some alight commiseration for the apostate. The story 
of his defeat at Nonsuch ; of the hurried pursuit of the 
gallant loyalists into Kingston-on-Thames; of the romantic 
death of the young and beautiful Francis Villiers, and 
of the adventurous flight of his brother the Duke of 
Buckingham, and of Holland himself, is tolerably well 
known. Holland fled into Huntingdonshire, in which 
county he was seized at an inn, near St. Neots, by the 
Parliamentary horse. He delivered himself to the officer 
of the troop without a struggle, and was subsequently 
carried as a prisoner to Warwick Castle. 

The end of this once brilliant and envied minion of two 
successive sovereigns was sufficiently miserable. Bishop 
Warburton says, “ that he lived like a knave and died 
like a fool.” Holland, however, was in a deplorable state 
of lysalth, and disease and an accusing conscience are 
but little calculated to cast an adventitious gri^e or 
dignity over a public trial and execution. At his trial 
he urged but little in his defence. His manner is said to 
have been that of a man who would willingly have received 
life as a boon, but who seemed to feel that he had 
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little claim to it, from the goodness of his cause. Aath 
teDs us that he was so extremely weak, tfiat when he 
made his defence, it was found necessary to give him a 
spoonful of cordial at the end of each Sentence. 

Having been found guilty of treason, " this uirfort>mate 
fine gentleman,” as lie is styled by Echard, was condemned 
to death, though by a majority only of three or four 
votes.* It may be mentioned that the famous Brad- 
shaw^^whoiii Walker amusingly styles “ the horse-leech 
of hell,** t — sat as president at the trial. Much interest 
was used to save the Earl’s life. “His brother, the Earl 
of Warwick, exerted his powerful influence, and it seems 
that the Presbyterian members of the House of Commons 
were favourable to him to a man. He owed his death, 
it was said, to the animosity of Cromwell, of whom he 
had formerly spoken with contempt. That Cromwell 
despised and detested him for his mean and vacillating 
conduct, is extremely probable, but, on the other hand, 
that he hurried Holland to the block from any ‘motive of 
personal dislike, requires weightier evidence to prove than 
his enemies have hitherto adduced. 

After bis condemnation, Holland was removed to St, 
James’s Palace, where he remained till the day of his 
execution. It was decided that the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Holland, and the gallant Lord Capel, should 

* At the same time with the Hake of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, 
and Lord Capel, Sir John Owen, a gallant and loyal Welshman, was 
also condemned to the block. When the latter heard liis sentence, he 
made a bow to the Coort, Und returned them his most grateful thanks 
“It was a very great honour,” he said, “ to a poor gentleman of Wales, 
to lose his head in such noble company,” — and making use of a great 
oath, — “ he was afraid,” he add^ “they would have hanged him.” 
Owen, however, at the intercession of Ireton, was afterwards pardoned. 
Eckiirdy vol. ii., p. 655. 

t Hist, of Indenendency, part iv., p, 2. 
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be e^^cuted ^on the same day, and on the same stage. 
Horace Walpole ^writes : “It was a remarkable scene 
exhibited on the scaffold on xvhich Lord Capel fell. At 
the same time was executed the once gay, beautiful, 
gallai?! Ekrl of Ilolland, whom neither the honours 
showered on him by his prince, nor his former more 
tender connexions with the Queen, could preserve from 
betraying, and engaging against both. He now appeared 
sunk^beneath the indignities and cruelty he receivedrfrom 
men to whom and from whom he had deserted, — while 
tlie brave Capel, who, Tiaving shunned the splendour of 
Charles’s fortunes, had stood forth to guard them on 
their decline, trod the fatal stage with all the dignity of 
valour and conscious integrity.” That memorable scaf- 
ft)ld was erected in front of Westminster Hall. On 
the 9th of March, 1649, not six weeks after the murder 
of the King, the three prisoners were conducted from St. 
James’s to the residence of Sir llobert Cotton, at the 
upper end of the hall, — a house of some note, from so 
many great and unfortunate men having at different 
times partaken of its melancholy hospitality, in their pas- 
sage to the grave. 

The Duke of Hamilton was the first who was brought 
forth to execution. The judges were sitting when he 
passed through the hall, and from their places could 
behold the fatal scene. Hamilton, who to the last had 
entertained hopes of a reprieve, lingered for soipe time 
in the hall. The Earl of Denbigh, however, coming up 
to him, and whispering in his ear that*thfire was no hope, 
be fortWith mounted the scaffold, and after an address 
to the people submitted himself to the executioner with 
decent courage. 

Holland came next. He was so exhausted by his long 
illness that it was with extreme difficulty he was able to 
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address the crowd. Walker, in his “ History of inde- 
pendency,’* supplies us with some interesting particulars 
relating to his last moments ; — “ After some divine con- 
ference with Mr. Bolton for near a quarter of an hour, 
and having spoken to a soldier that took hinr prisoner 
and others, he embwiced Lieutenant- Colonel Beecher, and 
took his leave of him. After which he came to Mr. Bolton, 
and having embraced him, and returned him many thanks 
for hr^ great pains and affection to his soul, he prepared 
himself to the block ; whereupon, turning to the execu- 
tioner, he said : * Here, my friend, ’let my clothes and my 
body alone ; there is ten pounds for thee ; that is better 
than my clothes. I am now fit. And when you take up 
my head, do not take off my cap.’ Then taking farewell 
of his servants, he kneeled down and prayed for a pretty 
apace with much earnestness. Then going to the front 
of the scaffold, he said to the people — * God bless you 
all; God give all happiness to this kingdom, to this 
people, to this nation.’ Then laying himself ‘down,, he 
seemed to pray with much affection for a short space ; 
and then lifting up his head, seeing the executioner by 
him, he said, ‘Stay while I give the sign;* and pre- 
sently after, stretching out his hand, and saying, ‘ Now ! 
now ! ’ Just as the words were coming out of his mouth 
the executioner at one blow severed his head from his 
body.” In his last moments he expressed deep regret at 
having deserted his royal master, and died penitent and a 
Christian. When his head was struck off, the slight 
effusion of blopd Vhich followed proved the insidious 
inroads which disease had made in his emaciated Jrame. 

Lord Capel was the last who was summoned. He 
passed through Westminster Hall with a serene coun- 
tenance, greeting his friends and acquaintances as he 
went along. Having ascended the scaffold, he inquired 
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whetVier the other lords who had addressed the people 
had stood, bare-headed. Having been assured that they 
had, he took off ‘his hat, and delivered that fine and 
effective appeal which, more than any other circum- 
stance, elevated the character of monarchy. “Like 
Samson,’* says Heath, “he did the Philistines more 
harm by his death than he had done by his life.” His 
demeanour at the last afforded a beautiful picture of 
dignified virtue and Christian courage. Even Cromwell, 
though he refused to interfere to save his life, did honour 
to the talents and probity of this high-minded nobleman. 
On the other hand, the meanness and tergiversation 
of the unfortunate Holland prevented aU commisera- 
tion for his fate. Of all those persons, who had basked 
in the sunshine of his favour, who had fought side by 
side with him on the field of battle, or who had shared 
with him the enjoyments of social life, there was perhaps 
not a single individual, with the exception of the members 
of his numerous family, who shed a tear when they heara 
of his tragical end. 
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VISCOUNT FALKLAND. 

Swnmary of the Character of this Nobleman — His early Life — Large 
I/operty bequeatlied to him by his Gramlinotber — Ilis imprudent 
Marriage, and the implacable Resentment of his Father — His 
Retirement to a Country Life, an»l -Devotion to Literature — His 
Hospitality at Burford to Men of Lettoi*s — IJis reasoning Powers — 
Compliment paid him by Suckling — Panegyries by Cowley and 
Waller — Falkland’s Connexion with the Popular Party — His 
Appointment as Secretary of State — His pers*>iial Api»earauce — 
Anecdotes of his Wife — Ilia Sons — His mental Distress at the 
breaking out of the Civil War — His Attachment to a Milihiry 
Life — His Magnanimity .it Kdgehill — Voluntary Sacrifice of bis 
Life at Newbury — Aubrey’s Account of Falkland’s Motives tor his 
rash Act — Clarendon’s Explanation — Manner of Falkland’s Death 
— Clarendon’s Eulogy. 

• 

The beautiful character, wliich Lord Clareudon has 
drawn of his friend Lord Palkland, is familiar with most 
persons. At the time when that famous character was 
drawn, their friendship had lasted more than twenty 
years. Nothing can be more exquisite than the por- 
traiture, nor apparently more admirable than the person 
whom he recommends to our admiration and our esteem. 
The historian dwells fondly on the virtues of his friend, 
till admiration warms into enthusiasm, and we distrust 
the truth of thp portraiture almost from its very bqauty. 
Wit,«leaming, eloquence, and generosity; the highest 
sense of honour, blending with an almost feminine ten- 
derness of heart ; transcendant parts ; the purest virtue, 
united to the sweetest Christian humility : — such is the 
assemblage of excellences with which'Lord Clarendon has 
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invited liis friend. Let us turn from the sketch of one 
eminent- historiQal portrait-painter to that of another. 
“There never,” says Horace Walpole, “ was a stronger 
instance of what the magic of words, and the art of an 
hisfroriair, ca?a eftect, than in the character of this lord ; 
who seems to have been a virtuous w'ell-meaning man, 
with a moderate understanding, who got knocked on the 
head early in the civil war because it boded ill ; and yet, 
by the happy solemnity of my Lord Clarendon’s diction, 
Lord Falkland is the favourite personage of that noble 
work.” Between th^ si^er of Walpole, and the exag- 
gerated encomiums of C^lrendon, it may not be very 
difficult to form a prope \ estimate of Lord Falkland’s 
character. "t 

That the conduct of Lord Falkland, both in public and 
private life, was almost faultless, there can be little 
doubt. He w^as evidently possessed of deep scholastic 
knowledge : his memory was singularly retentive, and his 
elpquence, if not first-rate, was at least of a liigh order. 
He was superior to the passions and artifices of vulgar 
minds; was favourable to religious toleration; most 
exemplary in his private conduct, and loved truth and 
justice for their owm sake. On the other hand, his 
natural talents appear to have been much exaggerated. 
He seems, moreover, to have been afiected with an in- 
firmity of mind, — a dread of incurring moral responsi- 
bility, an over-scrupulosity in deciding betw'een what was 
right and what was wrong, — which, though the weakness 
detyacts not from the amiability of his^character, divests 
it to a,j;ertain degree of its dignity. , 

Lucius Cary, eldest son of Henry, Lord Falkland, is 
supposed to have been bom at Burford in Oxfordshire, 
about the year 1610.* The circumstance of his father 

• Anthony Wood says — “ Whether this Lucius was horn at Rurford, 
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having been Lord ‘Deputy of Ireland, led to his boyhood 
having been passed in that country, and to his having 
been a student of Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
subsequently removed to St. Jolmjs CfoUege^ Cambridge 

In early Ufe, the future statesman and moralist appears 
to have been remarkable only for wildness and frolic. 
Aubrey says : — “ My Lord in his youth was very wild, 
and also mischievous, as being apt to state and do bloody 
mischjefs ; but it was not long before he took up to be 
aerious*, and then grew to be an extraordinary hard 
student.’* For one of his in<j^^,^cre4ons he was confined 
in the Fleet. There is extainj? a moving petition, ad-^ 
dressed by his father to the 1 '^ng, in which he prays for 
the release and pardon of his t*!fiending son. Shortly after 
this period, accompanied by a suitable tutor, ha departed 
on his travels ; and from this time we hear nothing more 
of the profligacy or extravagance of Lord Falkland. 

Lord Falkland was not of age when his grandmother, 
who was heiress of Lord Chief Baron Tanfield, be- 
queathed him a considerable property, independent of his 
parents. He had scarcely come into possession of the 
estate, when he unfortunately offended his father by con- 
tracting an imprudent marriage. ‘‘Before he was of 
age,” says Lord Clarendon, “ho committed a fault 
against his father, in marrying a young lady whom he 
passionately loved, without any considerable portion, 
which exceedingly ofiended him, and disappointed all his 
reasonable hopes and expectation of redeeming and 
repairing his own breken fortune, and desperate hopes at 
court, by some advantageous marriage of his son,, about 

■a some think he was, the public register of that place, which com- 
mences about the beginning of the reign of Kmg James I., takes no 
notice of it. However, that he was mostly nursed there by a wet and 
dry nurse, the ancients of that town, who remember their names, have 
some years since informed me.*’ — Ath, Oxon^ voL i., p. 586. 
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which he had then some probable treaty. Sir Lucius 
Cary w|is viry conscious to himself of his offence and 
trans^ession, an& the consequence of it, which (though 
he could not repeAt, having married a lady of a most 
extraordinary wit and judgment, and of the most signal 
virtue and exemplary life that the age produced, and w^ho 
brought him many hopeful children, in which he took 
great delight,) yet he confessed it in the moat dutiful and 
sincere applications to his father for his pardon, that 
coufh be made ; and, for the prej’udice he had brought 
upon his fortune by^ brii^/ng no portion to him, he 
offered to repair it by resigiu^ing his whole estate to his 
disposal, and to rely wholly upon his kindness for his 
own maintenance and support ; and to that purpose he 
had caused conveyances to be drawn by counsel, which he 
brought, ready engrossed, to his father, and was willing 
to seal and execute tliem, that they might be valid. But 
his father’s passion and indignation so far transported 
him, though he was a gentleman of excellent parts, that he 
refused any reconciliation, and rejected all the offers that 
were made him of the estate ; so that his son remained 
still in possession of his estate against his will, for which 
he found great reason afterwards to rejoice. But he was 
for the present so much afflicted with his father’s dis- 
pleasure, that he transported himself and his wife into 
Holland, resolving to buy some military command, and 
to spend the remainder of his life in that profession ; but 
being disappointed in the treaty he expected, and find- 
ing po opportunity to accommodate himself with such a 
commaiqjl, ho returned again into England, resolving to 
retire to a country life, and to his books, that, since he 
was not like to improve himself in arms, he might 
advance in letters.” 

Lord Falkland persevered in his resolution; and, 
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though extremely attached to the society of Loudon, 
determined to absent himself from the capital for some 
years, and to devote himself entirely to study. Tlie 
death of his father, it seems, compelled him to visit the 
iuetropolis before the period of Ins self-exile had exfired. 
As soon, however, as he had arranged his aftairs, he 
returned to the country, and resumed the severe course 
of study which he had prescribed for his mental improve- 
ment. Before he had attained the age of twenty- three, 
he had obtained a profound knowledge of the GreeBf and 
Latin tongues, and was deeply cojiversant with all the 
theological controversies which perplexed the age. llis 
house at Burford, within twehe miles of Oxford, Avas 
the resort of the principal persons oi the University, 
and was frequently visited by the most learned scholars 
of the metropolis. Lord Clarendon says, “ Tliey found 
their lodgings there as ready as in the colleges ; nor did 
the lord of the house know' of their coming or going, 
nor who were in his house, till he came to dinner or 
supper, where all still met; otherwise there was no 
troublesome ceremony or constraint to forbid men to 
come to the house, or to make them weary ol staying 
there ; so that many came there to study in a better air, 
finding all the books they could desire in his library, and 
all the persons together whose company they could 
wish, and not find in any other society.” According to 
Anthony Wood, such was the opinion entertained by 
the University of Oitford of Lord Falkland’s reasoning 
powers, that it was a common remark at the time„jthat 
if the Devil or the Grand Turk were open to conviction, 
his lordship and Chillingworth * would be able to eifect 

* William Chillingworth waa one of the most profound scholars, and, 
perhaps, the aciitest and closest disputant, of his day. He died in 
January, 1644. 
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thefr conversion. Lord Falkland was, at this time, a 
gay and^ cheerful man, and his delightful conversation 
was dot the least attraction to this happy academical 
retreat. He continued this laudable course of life for 
a f(EVV years, and when he again entered the world, 
at the age of twenty-six, lie was acknowledged to 
be one of the deepest scholars and ablest reasoners of 
his day. 

It would be useless to dwell on the writii\gs of 
Loid Falkland, which have doubtless their merit, 
but which are now ^either forgotten, or remembered 
only by name. In early life he had been an ardent 
admirer of the Muses, and was himself a poet. 
Suckling pays him a beautiful compliment in his 
“ Session of the Poets.’’ Apollo has summoned 
Falkland to his presence, but : — 

** He was of late so gone with divinity, 

That ho had almost forgot his poetry ; 

Though to say the truth, and Apollo did know it, 

He might kave been both his priest and his poet.” 

Swifb tells us (it is doubtful on what authority) that 
Lord Falkland, in his writings, whenever he entertained 
any doubt as to the intelligibility of a sentence he had 
written, “used to consult one of his lady’s chamber- 
maids (not the waiting woman, because it was possible 
she might be conversant in romances), and by her judg- 
ment was guided, whether to receive or to reject it.” * 
Lord Falkland used to remark, that “ ho pitied unlearned 
gentiemen on a wet day.” ^ 

Not a«few of his contemporaries have paid a grdteful 
tribute both to his genius and to his social qualities. 

* “Letter to a young gentleman lately entered into Holy Orders,” 
A somewhat similar anecdote is related of Rousseau. 
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Cowley writes, on the occasion of his joining the expe- 
dition against the Scots : — 

” Great is thy charge, 0 North ! be wise and just ; 

England commits her Falkland V> thy trust ; 

Eetum him safe. Learning n^uld rather choose 
Her Bodley or her Vatican to lose. 

All things that are but writ or printed there^ 

In his unbounded breast engraven are. 

Thei-e all the sciences togetlier meet, 

And every heart does all her kindred greet.” 

Waller, also, in a poem on the same subject, thus 
panegyrises him : — 

** Brave Holland leads, and with him Falkland goes ; 

Who hears this told, and does not straight suppose 
We send the Graocs and the Muses forth, 

To civilise and to instruct the North ? ” 

Lord Falkland’s reverence for Parliaments, and for a 
representative form of Government ; his distaste to the 
frivolities of a Court ; and his admiration of tho character 
of Hampden, had early induced him to connect himselt 
with the popular party. Even when the extreme lengths, 
to which he believed the patriots were proceeding, induced 
him to secede from his former friends, it was not without 
great difficulty that he could be prevailed upon to 
declare his adherence to the Court. So fearful was he 
that his conduct might be attributed to interested motives, 
that, aljjhough Charles openly courted his friendship and 
invited him to several personal interviews, his manners 
to his sovereign, to say the least, were far from concilia- 
tory^ while, to the hangers-on of tho Court, they were 
commonly morose and almost insulting. When dis- 
inclination at length yielded to his high sense of duty, and 
he accepted the appointment of Secretary of State, he 
carried his chivalrous notions of probity to a laudable, 
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thdagli unfortunate weakness. At a period when the 
Parli|iment^7 party entertained no scruples, and made 
no secret, of their intentions to ascertain the secrets of 
.the Court by any D\eans which lay their power, Lord 
Falkland, acting on a 'chivalrous, but mistaken, sense of 
honour, refused either to employ a spy, or open a sus- 
pected letter. The consequences may be readily conceived. 
Lord Falkland, too pure for the generation in which he 
lived, became the dupe of knaves and hypocrites ; and 
though the reflection that his political career had been 
unimpeachable may«*tave been extremely gratifying to 
himself, it was no satisfaction to the sovereign whose 
affairs were thrown into confusion by his fastidiousness. 
A statesman may act with sense and prudence without 
imitating the perfidies of a Machiavelli. 

The personal advantages of Lord Falkland were not 
of a high order. Lord Clarendon says in his autobio- 
graphy, “His person and presence were in no degree 
attractive or promising. His stature was low, and 
smaller than niUst men ; his motion not graceful, and his 
aspect so far from inviting, that it had somewhat in it of 
simplicity ; and his voice, the worst of the three, so 
untuned, that instead of reconciling, it offended the ear, 
so that nobody would have expected music from that 
tongue ; and sure no man was less beholden to Nature 
for bis recommendation into the world.” Anthony Wood 
tells us “that he had no great strength; that his hair 
was black and somewhat flaggy, and his eye black and 
Uvely.” • ^ 

His marriage, imprudent as it was considered by his 
rdatives and worldly friends, was productive, as far as can 
be ascertained, of no unhappiness either to Lord Falk- 
land or to the lady of his choice. Wood informs us that 
“her Christian name was Letfice, and that she was a 
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daughter of Sir Bichard Morison, Knight, of TocJley 
Park, in Leicestershire.** Lord Clarendon styles her “ a 
lady of most extraordinary wit and judgment, and of 
the most signal virtue and exemtplary life.’* Aubrey, 
affords us an amusing insight into Lord Falklaiid’s 
domestic life. ** I will tell you,” he says, “ a pretty story 
from Will Hawes, of Trinity College, who told me that 
my lady was, after the manner of women, much governed 
by, add indulgent to, the nursery. When she had a 
mind to beg anything of my lord for one of her maids, 
women, nurses, &c., she would not do it of herself, if she 
could help it, but put this gentleman. Lord Palkland’s 
former tutor, upon it, to move it to my lord. My lord 
had but a small estate to his title, and the old gentleman 
would say, ^ Madam, this is so unreasonable a motion to 
propose to my lord, that I am certain he will never grant 
it.’ At length, when she could not prevail on him, she 
would say, ‘ I warrant you, for all this, I will obtain it of 
my lord ; it will cost me hut the expense of a few tears^ ** 
The old antiquary slyly presumes that “ Ifnere were kisses 
and secret embraces that Tvere also ingredients; and 
thus,” he adds, “ being stormed by her tears, would this 
pious lady obtain her unreasonable desires.” 

Wood speaks of Lady Falkland, after the death of her 
gifted husband, as a disconsolate widow, and the most 
devout, pious, and virtuous lady of the time she lived in.” 
Granger also remarks, When that great and amiable 
man was no more, she fixed her eyes on Heaven, and, 
though sunk in>he deepest affliction, she soon found4:hat 
xelief^from acts of piety and devotion, which nothing else 
could have administered.” It would appear, that, in her 
widowhood, the greater portion of her time was spent in 
religious worship, in family prayer, “ singing psalms,” and 
catechising her children and her servants. She constantly 
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visjf ed her poor neighbours, and read aloud to them from 
religious books, while they employed themselves in spin- 
ning,* "Lord Falkland paid the highest possible compli- 
ment to her amiability and good sense, by bequeathing 
’hej the whole of his property, and entrusting his three 
sons to her care. 

Of these sons, Lucius, Lord Falkland, a young man of 
considerable talent, died at an early age at Paris. Henry, 
who succeeded him in the title, appears to have been re- 
markable for the mildness of his disposition, but, 4ike his 
father, had contractej;^ an early taste for dissipation. He 
is even said to have parted with the family library for “ a 
horse and a mare.** But, like his father, he afterwards 
reformed, and, by his great diligence, made up for time 
misspent, and talents misapplied. He was for some time 
member for the county of Oxford. When he first took 
his seat in the House of Commons, an old senator, ob- 
jecting to his youthful appearance, asked him whether he 
had so^n his “wild oats?’* — “If I have not,” said the 
young lord, 4^1 ani come to the properest place, where 
there are so many geese to pick them up.** The youngest 
son, who also became Lord Falkland, died, in 1693. 

Let us return to the subject of the Resent memoir. 
The breaking out of the civil war, and the miseries which 
threatened his country, embittered more and more the 
happiness of Lord Falkland’s life. In moments of mental 
anguish he wak frequently heard to exclaim, peace^ peace ; 
and he himself remarked, “that the calamities of the 
l^ingdom robbed him of his slee^, and would shortly 
break his heart.” Depressed, however, as his spirits 
usuafly were, on the morning of a battle he ever appeared 
singularly cheerful, and it was remarked that the nearer 
the danger approached, the more his animation increased. 
He had a natural iOclinatidn, he said, for the profession 
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of a soldier, and consequently tbe camp had espeqjial 
charms for the philosopher. Though it was merely as a 
Tolunteer that he served in the civil war, he ever took his 
share in the hour of danger, and indeed attached himself 
to the commander who was most likefy to lead his fol- ' 
lowers into the thickest of the fight. At the battle of 
Edgehill he incurred considerable risk, by interposing in 
favour of the flying and defenceless wretches, who had 
thrown down their arms. Some thought,” says Lord 
Clarendon, “ that he had come into the field out of curio- 
sity to see the face of danger, and ouiLpf charity to prevent 
the shedding of blood.” " 

There seems to be but little doubt that Lord Falkland 
voluntarily threw away his life at tho battle of Newbury. 
Flinging himself into the middle of the fight, he may be 
almost said to have bared his breast to the weapons of 
his foes. Whitelock tells us, that on the morning of the 
battle, he asked for a clean shirt, and being asked the 
reason of it,* ‘‘ If I am slain,” he said, ** they shall not 
find my body in foul linen.” When hiaJEnends endea- 
voured to dissuade him from risking his life, — “ I am 
weary,” he Baiil,'^^ of the times, and foresee the misery of 
my country ; jc^pelieve I shall be out of it before night.” 
At another time, when remonstrated with by a friend, he 
replied, that he had made himself so conspicuous from 
his desire of peace, that it was necessary to show how 
little he dreaded the worst hazards of war.” 

On the morning of the battle of Newbury, Lord Falk- 
land, as usual, appeared remarkably cheerful. He insisted 
on being placed ip* front of Sir John Byron^s regiment, 
which it«was supposed would be engaged in the hCttest 

* It is amusing to find so daily an act of cleanliness requiring an 
explanation. If the days of chivaliy are over, the days of comfort are 

at least improved. 
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' of ihe action. If his prayer was for death, it was not 
breathe^ id vain. In charging a body of infiintry, 
“ ridrag,” to use the words of Aubrey, “ like a madman,” 
—-he was shot froifi behind a hedge in the lower part of 
the«stomach, and almosi; instantaneously fell dead from his 
horse. The next day,” says Aubrey, “ when they went 
to bury the dead, they could not find his lordship’s body : 
it was stripped, and trod upon, and mangled. There 
was one, that waited on him in his chamber, would jmder- 
takb to know it from all other bodies, by a certain mole 
his lordship had in Jllis neck, and by that mark did 
fijid it.” 

Lord Clarendon mourns affectionately over his unfor- 
tunate friend : — “In that unhappy battle,” he says, “was 
slain the Lord Viscount Falkland, a person of such 
prodigious parts, of learning and knowledge, of that 
inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of so 
flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to man- 
kind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of 
life, that Tf flftwe were no other brand upon this odious 
and accursed civil war than that single loss, I ^ would be 
most infamous and execrable to all pdstdifity.” The 
praise of Whitelock is almost equally wrarm ; while his 
political hostility towards Lord EalklanA renders it of far 
more value than the partial encomiums of a firiend. 

Lord Falkland was slain on the 20th of September, 
1643, having only completed his thirty-third year. His 
remains were interred in the church of Great Tew, in 
Oxfordshire. 
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Nummary of this Lady’s Character — Her Marriage to James Hay, 
afterwards Earl of Carlisle — Her Intimacy with Strafford — Death 
either Husband — Homage to her Charms by Waller, DavGDant, 
and Voiture. — Character of her by Sir Toby Matthews — Suckling’s 
Poem “On the Lady Carlisle’s WSiJking in Hampton Court 
Gardens” — Her Desertion of the Court and Betrayal of its Secrets 
to the llepublicans — Her second Change of Politics at the 
Bestoration — Her sudden Death. 

Lttcy, Countess of Carlisle, the “Erinnys of her time,” 
as she is styled by Bishop Warburton, was perhaps the 
most ench.inting, and certainly was the most remarkable 
woman r.c the Court of Charles. She is said to have been 
succ».> ivuly the mistress of the accomplished Strafford, 
and of the republican Pym ; next to the/u,i^-famed Sacha- 
rissa, 8he,^\is the goddess of Waller’s idolatry; her wit 
and loveli?J?sa were celebrated by Voiture, Suckling and 
half the poets of the seventeenth century ; and, more- 
over, such is said to have been the fascination of her 
manner and address, that her very foibles added to the 
enchantment. These foibles, however, it is to be feared, 
were more numerous even than her accomplishments. 

The Lhdy Lucy Percy ^was_ the youngest daughter of 
Henry, eighth earl of Northumberland. On the 6th of 
November, 1617J she married, without her father’s con- 
sent, fhe fantastic spendthrift James Hay, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle. Of tlie terms on which they lived 
together but little is known. As Lady Carlisle, how- 
ever, early conceived a distaste for the duties and calm 
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pleasures of domestic life, it is probable that their union 
was not, a hhppy. one. There is also every reason to 
believe that her intimacy with Strafford commenced 
dmng the lifetime *of her husband. Her name is fre* 
queubly mentioned with interest in the Strafford Letters. 
On the 9th of January, 1633, Mr. Garrard writes to the 
Earl, who was then in Ireland : “ My Lady Carlisle hath 
not been well of late, looks well, but hath utterly lost her 
stomach, insomuch that she is forced to leave the Qouvt 
for ^hile, and be at Mr. Thomas Cary’s house in the 
Strand, for the taking of physic and recovery of her 
health ; which house her lord hath taken at 150t a year 
rent, ever since Mr. Cary was designed Ambassador for 
Venice.” It must bo admitted that the fact of her 
intrigue with Strafford has been sometimes questioned. 
That their intimacy, however, whether criminal or not, was 
of a very affectionate character, is suiBciently proved by 
more than one letter among the Sydney Papers. Sir Toby 
Jlatthews^insists, that she ‘‘contented herself to play 
with lovers witW child.” 

In 1636 her husband left her a young and beautiful 
widow. It was on this occasion that Waller composed 
his fine ersea, “ Jo the Countess of Carlisle in mourn- 
ing,” iii^which he addresses her so happily, as— 

** A Venus rising from a* sea of jet.*’ 

Perhaps she did not mourn deeply for her eccentric 
lord, for the poet proceeds in his consolation in rather a 
singular strain : 

* 'S> 

*^We find not that the laughter-loving dame 
Mourned for Anchises ; ’tvas enough she came 
To gitbce the mortal with her deathless bed, 

And that his living eyes such beauty fed ; 

Had she been there, untimely joy, through all 
Men’s iiearts diffused, had maired the funeral.** 
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Sir William Davenant, also, addressed a copy of terses 
to her on the same melancholy occasion. They.Qommence 
with some elegance : 

This cypress folded hero, instead of lawn ! 

These tapers winking, and these curtains drawn ! 

What may they mean ?’* 

Voiture, who was probably acquainted with her when 
he iij^as in England, has also celebrated her charms. 

There exists a well-known character of Lady CAlisle, 
drawn by Sir Toby Matthews, whjch, notwithstanding its 
bombastic solemnity, obtained considerable note at the 
time, but which is scarcely of sufficient importance to be 
transferred to these pages. Though intended to be a 
panegyric, it leaves an impression as little favourable to 
the lady’s character as to the author’s sense. It is to 
this “ Character,” that Suckling alludes in his “ Session 
of the Poets,” In introducing Sir Toby to Apollo’s 
notice, as one of the candidates for the laurel, he pro- 
ceeds with much pleasantry, — 

** Toby Matthews (plague on him I how came he there 9 
Was whispering nothing in somebody’s ear ; 

When he had the honour to be namedftn court, 

But, sir, you may thank my Lady Carlisle for’t. 

•* For had not her character furnished you out 
With something of handsome, beyond all doubt 

• Ton and your sorry lady -muse had been 
In the number of those that were not let in.** 

« 

^ * 

Another poem of Suckling’s, — entitled Ot^the Lady 

Carlisle’s walking in Hampton Court gardens,” — con- 
sists of an amusing dialogue in verse, which is presumed 
to take place between Suckling and his friend Thomas 
Carew. The latter, who appears to have been deeply 
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smittei^ with Lady Carlisle’s charms, sj^ostrophises them 

in the following* exc^uisite verse. 

• • * 

* Didst thou not find the place inspired! 

And flowers, as if they had desired 
No other sun, stall from their beds, 

And for a sight steal oat their heads ? 

Heard’ st thou not music when she talked! 

And didst not find that as she walked 
She threw rare perfumes all about, 

Such as bean-blossoms newly out, 

Or chafed spices give 1 — " 

i* 

Suckling of course laughs at the romance of his friend, 
on which the latter breaks out passionately,—^ 

« ’Twas well for thee she left the place, 

There is great danger in that face.** 

But at this point Carew’s praises grow far too glowing 
for further insertion. 

A poem of Waller’s, on Lady Carlisle’s bed-chamber, 
commCnces-'iwAMJa;© following happy couplet : — 

They taste of death that do at Heayen arriye^ 

But we this paradise approach alive.’* 

How strange ar^ the anomalies of the human mind ! 
Eich, witty, beautiful, and high-bpm, this frivolous lady 
suddenly deserted the gay and refined society in which 
she had been bred from her childhood, to become the 
companion of gloomy enthusiasts and surly republicans. 
Her panegyrist tells us that ambition often led her into 
extremes, and that notoriety was as dear ^o her as life. 
Weariness, disgust, vanity, diminished influence and 
decaying beauty, are too often the real motives ot 
human actions. 

But Lady Carlisle had condescended to become a spy 
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before she became an open traitor. She had beeiv under 
many personal obligations to Queen Hcmrietta Maria, 
and had long been trusted by her in her morft private 
affairs. Moreover her intimacy with Strafford, and her 
acquaintance with the leading politicians of thq time, 
had initiated her in many of the secrets of the council- 
table, and with the projects and sentiments of the Court.* 
The Refection therefore of the fair renegade was hailed 
with delight by the republicans. She not only had the 
baseness to discover to them every secret with which she 
had been intrusted, but zealously plotted and intrigued 
against her former friends. It was at this period, if w© 
are to credit Sir Philip Warwick, that she, who had won 
the affection, and listened to the eloquence, of the lofty 
Strafford, became the mistress of his deadly enemy, Pym, 
Probably the Puritan was really dazzled with her charms. 
Certain it is, however, that she attended the worship of 
the enthusiasts ; affected to listen with deep interest to 
their sermons, and even took notes of theif discourse.t 
At the restoration of Charles tly^ >§’iXUud, we find 
this volatile lady embarking in new intrigues. The court 
of the young King was likely to be a gay and brilliant 
one ; and Lady Carlisle was in ^hopes that Queen 
Henrietta might forget and forgive. Accordingly, in a 
letter from Ignatius White to Sir G. Lane, dated 12th 
May, 1660, it is stated, — “The Queen of England’s 
party is much dejected, their designs and projects being 
totally defeated. They have daily consultations at the 
Lady Carlisle’s, and some of them have expressed that 
they wished things had not succeeded in this manner, 
if the Marquess of Ormond and Sir E. Hyde must 
govern.” This, passage evidently refers to the disin^ 

* Clarendon, Rebellion, toI. iL, p. 603, Appendix. 

t Sir P. Warwicks Memoirs, p. 204. 
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clinaKon expressed by the Parliament to consent to the 
ret«;n ^of -Henrietta into England, which Lady Carlisle, 
in ordCT to curry favour with her royal mistress, appears 
tg have been desirous to effect. However, she survived 
the date of this letter but a very few months; dying 
on the 5th of November, 1660, about the sixtieth year 
of her age. 

Her death took place suddenly at Little Cashiobury- 
house. Having dined heartily about two hours btfore, 
she was employed in cutting some ribbon, while waiting 
the arrival of her sedan-chair which was to convey her 
to the court of the Queen Dowager, when she sud- 
denly fell down lifeless, without uttering a word. The 
Earl of Leicester says in his diary, — “ It may be observed 
that she died upon the 5th of November, the day of the 
powder treason, for which her father was suspected and 
imprisoned.”* The coincidence loses its iU-natured 
point, since, as Lord Leicester must have well known, 


--liie ato ut eld E arl was as innocent of that detestable 
treason as he wj&^iimself. 


The Countess was buried near her father, in the 


burial-place of the Percys, at Petworth, 
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InoontnstendeB in the Character of this Personage — His Father, Sir 
Everard Digby — Sir Kenelm’s Inheritance — He proceeds on his 
Travels — la knighted by King James — Sir Kenelm’s courtly 
Viudities — ^Venetia Stanley — Scandal against her — Sir KInelm’s 
Autobiography — His singular Nai: 3 ;atlve of bis Love for, and 
Marriage to, Venetia — His Expedition against the Algerines — 
His gallant Exploit at Scanderoon — His marvellous Stories — Uis 
Combat with Monsieur Mount le Bos — His Jealousy of Venetia — 
Numerous Portraits of that Lady — Her Husband’s strange Expe- 
dients to increase the Lustre of her Charms — Her Heath — Report 
that Digby had poisoned her — Destruction of her Tomb — Ben 
Jonson’s Poem on her Death — Sir Kenelm's Grief at tlie Loss of 
his Wife — ^He is imprisoned by the Long Parliament — His Release 
and Sojourn in Frwee — His Quarrel with the Pope — His Return 
to England and Connexion with Cromwell — Pursuits of his latter 
Tears — His Interview with Des Cortes — His Character by_ Lord 
Clarendon — His Death and BurUL • ' * 

Graceful, eloquent, and chivalrous ; with a genius as 
diversified as that of the admirable Crichton ; with a vast 
capacity and amazing knowledge ; how deplorable it is 
that littleness, vanity, and wrong-headedness, should have 
been allowed to sully so many accomplishments. Change- 
able in religion, &ntastic in his ideas of virtue, and false 
in his notions of honour, we find the hero turning brag- 
gart, the philosopher disregarding truth, the orator 
wasting his eloquence in the drawing-room, the royalist 
becoming a suppliant to republicans, and the metaphysi- 
cian condescending to write a cookery-book ! 

Sir Kenelm was born on the 11th of June, or 11th 
of July, 1603.* His father was Sir Everard Digby, 

* See the Biographia Britaimica, 2nd edition, vol. v., p. 184. 
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reputed to have been the handsomest man of his time, 
but far bett(>r known as the misled but conscientious 
fanati\;.-’who, at the age of twenty-four, suffered for his 
share in the gunpowder conspiracy. The mother of Sir 
Ken«lin was Mary, daughter and sole heiress of William 
Mulsho, Esq., of Gothurst, in Buckinghamshire. By 
the attainder of Sir Everard a portion of their large 
property was lost to the Digbys, and accordingly, we 
find his son complaining bitterly that a ‘‘foul stc^n on 
his blood” was the whole of his inheritance. At 
anotlier time he speaks of the “ scanty relics of a ship- 
wrecked estate.” Lord Clarendon, however, informs us, 
that he inherited a “fair and plentiful estate; ” amount- 
ing annually, it would appear, to the then considerable 
income of 3000Z. 

In his fifteenth year. Sir Kenelm was entered at 
Gloucester-hall, Oxford. His tutor was Mr. Thomas 
Allen, a scholar of great eminence, whom he ever after- 
wards treated with regal’d and respect. In 1021, accom- 
panied by' 'Mr. Aston Cockaine, a person of graceful 
character and literary attainments, he proceeded on his 
travels into Prance, Italy, and Germany. In 1623, we 
find him at Madrid ; at the period when Prince Charles 
and Buckingham were on their visit to that capital. In 
October following, when only in Jiis twenty-first year, he 
was knighted by King James at Hinchinbroke ; that 
monarch paying him, in the presence of Prince jOharles 
and the Court, a very handsome compliment on his 
scholsjistic acquirements. He held, ?t different times, 
the appointments of Gentleman of the^ Bed-chaij]ber, 
Commissioner of the Navy, and Governor of the Trinity- 
house. 

Sir Kenelm was exactly formed for a courtier, and was 
consequently consulted in all the gay plans and elegant 
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diversions of the Court of Charles. The King ad^nired 
him for his genius, the Queen for hia gra8e and fiijnre, 
and the courtiers for his good-nature, his vivaoily, and 
his delightful powers of conversation: 

The name of Venetia Stanley is invested with a pecu- 
liar charm. The singuhir story of her life ; the influence 
which she exercised over the eccentric philosopher ; her 
reputed accomplishments, and especially the beautiful 
portraits of her by Vandyke, which still bloom with her 
unexampled loveliness, wdll ever excite an intcreSt in 
whatever is connected with the 'iijemory of this frail but 
beautiful woman. How strange and undefinable is the 
feeling which attracts us to the erring beauties of former 
times, and which induces us to regard, with more than 
Christian forgiveness, the memory of such fallen fair ones 
as Jane Shore, the Fair Eosamond, and Nell Gwynue; 
La Belle Gabrielle, La Vallicre, and many others! How 
singular, that those who were shunricd and contemned in 
their lifetime, — over whose sorrows and frailties , the 
prude triumphed and the virtuous w^ept, — should excite 
80 deep an interest by the sight of their portraits, or the 
unvarnished story of their lives! How" often has the 
grave of tainted beauty been brightened by the sunshine 
of romance and sympathy, while the libertine w'ho occa- 
sioned the ruin, and the prude who sneered at it, lie 
unnotieed or unremembered in their graves 1 

There exists a curious volume entitled “ Loose Fan- 
tasies,” in w hich, introducing himself under the name of 
Theagenes, and Venetia Stanley under the nama of 
Steiy,ana, Sir feenelm Digby tells the story o£ his own 
life. They were written after their marriage, and were 
never intended to see the light.* His admiration of 

* They have been published within the last few years by Sir Harris 
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Yenelbia's beauty, and an evident desire to flatter himself 
into a belief of her purity, appear to have been the 
motives^which induced Sir Kenelm to commit these 
singular “ Fantasies'* tq paper. His apologies for her 
very Questionable conduct were doubtlessly received from 
her own mouth. 

Venetia Stanley was a daughter of Sir Edward Stanley, 
of Tongue Castle, in Shropshire, a Knight of the Bath, 
and grandson of Edward, third Earl of Derby, dier 
mother, who died when Venetia was but a few months 
old, was Lucy, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Percy, 
seventh Earl of Northumberland. Sir Kenelm may well 
boast of the genealogy of his bride. 

Sir Edward, Venetia’s father, deeply afiected,it is said, 
at his wife’s death, thought proper to seclude himself 
altogether from the world, and to commit his infant to 
the care of a kinsman. Aubrey places the scene of her 
childhood at Euston Abbey, in Oxfordshire. 

.The, rpsidence of Lady Digby, Sir Kenelm*s mother, 
was in the neighbourhood of Euston, and consequently 
the two children found themselves frequently in each 
other’s society. Their early, indeed almost infantine, 
attachment is reverted to in after-life with considerable 
pathos by the handsome philosopher. “ The first time,” 
he says, speaking of “ Theagenes ” and “ Stelliana,” “ that 
ever they bad sight of one another they grew so fond of 
each other’s company, that all who saw them* said 
assuredly that something above their tender capacity 
breathed this sweet affection into thc& Ijiearts. They 
would mingle serious kisses among their innocent sporte ; 
and whereas other children of like age did delight in fond 

Nicolas from the original among the Horleian MSS. The introductory 
memoir will be considered by many readers as more entertaining than 
the autobiography it8el£ 
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play and light toys, these two would spend the day in 
looking upon each other’s face, and* in accopipanying 
these looks with gentle sighs, which seemed to *portend 
khat much sorrow was laid up for their more understand- 
ing years : and if at any time they happened to use* such 
recreations as were suitable to their age, they demeaned 
themselves therein so prettily and so affectionately, that 
one would have said Love was grown a child again, and 
took delight to play with them. And when the time of 
parting came, they would take their leaves with' such 
abundance of tears and sighs, as made it evident that 
so deep a sorrow could not be borne and nursed in 
cliildren’s breasts, without a nobler cause than the usual 
fondness in others.” 

The fair Venetia was still extremely young, when she 
accompanied her father to London on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
with the Elector Palatine. ** Her beauty and discretion,” 
says her future husband, “ did soon draw th e eyes and - 
the thoughts of all men to admimtion.” Aubrey’s 
account of her visit is very different. “She was a most 
beautiful desirable creature,” he says, “ and being matura 
viro, was left by her father to live with a tenant and 
servants at Euston Abbey, in Oxfordshire : but as private 
as that place was, it seems her beauty could not lie hid. 
The young eagles had spied her, and she was sanguine 
and tractable, and of much suavity, which to abuse waa 
great pity, I have now forgot who first brought her U. 
town, but I l^pve^eard my uncle Danvers say, who was 
hei^contemporary, that she was so commonly carted that 
it was written over her lodging one night in Uterii 
undalibuSf 

* Pray come not near, 

For Dame Venetia Stanley lodgetli here.’ * 
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Ahbrey enters still further into these exaggerated 
details. ^ “ In those days,** he says, “ Eichard, Earl of 
Dorsdfc,* eldest son and heir to the Lord Treasurer, lived 
in the greatest splehdour of any nobleman in England.* 
Amdiig other pleasures that he enjoyed, Yenus was not 
the least. This pretty creature’s fame came to his lord- 
ship’s ears, who made no delay to catch at such an oppor- 
tunity. He was her greatest gallant, and was extremely 
enamoured of her, and settled on her an annuity qf hve 
hunSred per annum.” 

According to the st/Jnge account in the “ Loose Fan- 
tasies,” it was about this period that Yenetia was wooed 
by a nobleman of the court, who is distinguished by the 
name of ITrsatiua. Sir Kenelm freely admits, that not 
only did the libertine courtier entertain not the remotest 
thoughts of marriage, but that he offered an indignity tc 
her, which, considering her high birth, it is impossible tc 
believe he would have been guilty of had her conduct 
bee^L previously irreproachable. Faithful to her old 
lover, Yenetia rqects TJrsatius. Ursatius, however, 
bribes her attendant, who, by persuading her mistress 
that she has made an appointment for her with Digby, 
contrives to decoy Yenetia into the hands of Ursatius. 
Sir Kenelm thus describes what follows; — “She was 
scarce gone half way to the appointed place, when five or 
six horsemen, well mounted, overtook the coach ; who, 
speaking to the coachman that was instructed f^hat to 
do, he stayed his horses, and two of them alighting, came 
into»the coach to her, and drawing their poignards, 
threatene^l her with death if she cried out or madewany 
noise, assuring her withal, that from them she should 
receive no violence if she would sit quietly : and there- 

* Richard, third Earl of Dorset, was the grandson, not the son, of 
the Lord Treasurer. He died in 1624, at the age pf thirty-five. 
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withal drew the curtains, that none might see who was in 
the coach as they passed by.” , 

The concluding scenes of this extraordinary ad^^enture 
may be described in a few words. Venetia, according jbo 
Sir Kenelm’s statement, is hurried to a house id the 
country, when, overcome with fatigue and distress, she 
retires to bed. Presently she is awoke by a person stumb- 
ling at her chamber-door, when, rising half upright in her 
bed,r she perceives she is alone with TTrsatius. The in- 
truder falls on his knees, and a long conversation follows, 
which is interrupted by the hourekeeper entering with 
supper. The meal being over, we suddenly find Venetia 
and TTrsatius taking an amicable walk in the garden. 
At length, the evening drawing to a close, they return 
to Venetia’s bed-chamber, — which, “by this time was 
dressed up, and the bed made to receive her,” — when 
TTrsatius very properly leaves her to her rest. During 
the whole of this scene, — as is justly observed by Sir 
Kenelm’s biographer, — no mention is made o f thfi. h(nir 
at which Venetia rose, neither are wa enabled to ascer- 
tain whether her admirer even quitted the room while 
she made her toilet. And yet all this is related by her 
own husband. 

TTrsatius having retired, we find Venetia tying her 
sheets together, and letting herself drop from the window. 
In her fiight she is attacked by a wolf, from whose fangs 
she is^ rescued by a young nobleman, who conducts her 
to the house of a female relation. Fortunately her old 
lover, Sir Kenelm*, happened to be in the neighbourhood. 
So Rverse, however, was his mother to their unjpn, and so 
closely were they watched, that a meeting appeared 
to be almost impracticable. Sir Kenelm, however, tells 
us, that, having picked up a glove which Venetia had 
dropped, and having first kissed it, he placed a letter in 
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it, in* which he implored her to grant him an interview, 
and pointed dUt the means by which it might be accom- 
plished.* There happened to be a hunting-party on the 
following day. Accordingly, taking the first opportunity 
of separating herself from the rest of the company, Ve- 
netia turned her horse into a secluded path, and was of 
course immediately joined by her lover. Having dis- 
covered a convenient thicket, Sir Kenelm describes him- 
self and Yenetia as reclining gracefully on the grass, with 
theii® horses grazing beside them ; renewing the most 
tender vows of everlasting attachment. 

It was shortly after this period that Sir Kenelm de- 
parted on his travels. His prowess and erudition, his 
extraordinary personal strength and his gigantic stature, 
rendered him the wonder and admiration of foreign 
courts. It was said of him, in allusion to his powers of 
persuasion, that had he dropped from the clouds in any 
part of the world, he would have made himself respected. 
Th^esuits admitted the truth of the flattery : adding, 
however, that he ipust first have remained where he fell 
for at least six weeks,* in order to give time for his 
accomplishments to develope themselves. Aubrey ob- 
serves, alluding to his personal advantages, He was a 
person of extrac^rdinary. strength : 1 remember one at 
Shirburne protested to us, that he, being a middling 
man, being set in & chair, Sir K. took him up, chair and 
all, with one arm : he was of an undaunted courage, yet 
not apt in the least to give offence.** But We must 
follow the philosopher in his account qf himself. 

If we Me to believe Sir Kenelm, the Qfteen of France, 
Mary de Medicis, fell deeply in love with him at a 
masque, at Paris. At last; he says, her admiration 


* Athen. Oxon. vol. ii» p. 85L 
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increased to sucli violence, that, in order to preserve his 
ia'fcli to Venetia, he was not only corapellei to quit the 
French court: but also, in order to avoid tllef effects 
of the Queen’s jealousy, found it ezpedient to cause a 
report to be spread of his deaCch. It is singular 4hat, 
many years afterwards. Sir Kenelra should have been 
released from confinement in Winchester-house, at the 
express intercession of this Princess. 

From Paris, Sir Kenelm proceeded to Angers, and 
thenEe into Italy. From Florence he addressed a letter 
to Venetia, renewing his proteststions of unaltered love, 
and cautioning her to place no credence in the reports 
of his death. Unfortunately the letter was intercepted 
by his mother, and accordingly Venetia was impressed 
with the conviction that her lover was no more. Over- 
come with grief, she excluded herself from all society, 
with the single and dangerous exception, however, of the 
young nobleman who had rescued her from the fangs of 
the wolf. Sir Kenelm insists that Venetia remained 
constant to him, and that she rejected^ the importumties 
of her new lover ; yet he freely admits that she “ so far 
forgot her wonted discretion as to admit his rival to a 
nearer familiarity than, in terms of rigour, was fit for 
her.” He further acknowledge?, that ^he consented to 
sit for her picture, which her admirer ‘‘ used afterwards 
to show as a glorious trophy of her conquered 
affectionp.” 

although there is a passage in Aubrey’s Memoirs 
which seems to throw some light on the story, it is impos- 
sible to fix wit^i any certainty the name of this fortunate 
rival Venetia Stanley,” says Aubrey, was first a 
miss to Sir Edward Wyld ;«*bo he had her picture, which 
after his death, Seijeant Wyld, his executor, had ; and 
since the Seijeant’s death, hangs now in an entertaining 
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room, at Droitwich, in Worcestershire: the Seijeant 
lived at Droitwich.” Aubrey relates the same story in 
another f lace. *‘*Sir Edmund Wyld,” he says, “had her 
picture, and, you may imagine, was very familiar with 
her;* which picture is ilow at Droitwich, in Worcester- 
shire, at an inn.” 

According to Sir Kenelm, Venetia, after mourning her 
early lover for more than a year, at length consented to 
become the wife of his rival. Her long silence had for 
8on<«> time plunged him into a deep melancholy^ und 
when at length the new of her approaching marriage,— 
“coupled,” he says, with such circumstances as went 
mucli to the prejudice of her honour,” were communi- 
cated to him, he sought in vain for consolation in those 
philosophical studies and pursuits in which ho had 
hitherto so much delighted, and became a victim of 
misery and despair. But, in the meantime, the marriage 
between Venetia and his rival had been broken off in 
Engl and. , The “ young nobleman,” it seems, while on a 
visit to his country-seat, had been captivated by “ a new 
rural beauty,” and Venetia, having been informed of his 
defection, not only refused to admit him to an interview', 
but treated his subsequent attempts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with indigQation and scorn. 

At this period. Sir Kenelm, ignorant of what was pass- 
ing in England and that Venetia* was once more free, was 
proceeding on his way to Madrid, where his relation, the 
Earl of Bristol, was then Ambassador. In his jotirney he 
tells us that he encountered a Brahmin, who not only 
convinced him that Venetia’s honour renmined unspotted, 
but even conjured up her spirit to his view. His descrip- 
tion of her supernatural appearance, — “ seated,” he says, 
“ in the attitude of grief, at the foot of a blasted tree, her 
long hair hanging dishevelled over her white shoulders, 
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and her head leaning on her hand,*’ — is given in’ very 
poetical language ; but of course, can only^be considered 
as a beautiful picture. ‘ 

On his arrival at Madrid, Sir Kenelm found himself in 
the midst of the rejoicings and^^festivities occasioned by 
the romantic visit of Prince Charles and the Duke of 
Buckingham to that capital. He subsequently returned 
to England in the train of the Prince, with whom he 
landed at Portsmouth, on the 5th of October, 1625. On 
entering London, one of the first persons whodl he 
encountered was Venetia. “ After so long an absence,” 
he says, “ her beauty seemed brighter to him than when 
he left her: as she sat pensively in one side of the 
coach by herself, Apelles might have taken her coun- 
terfeit to express Venus sorrowing for her beloved 
Adonis.” Having succeeded in discovering her abode, 
he called upon her the next day, on which occasion, 
though he was still fully convinced of her unworthiness, 
he describes their meeting as having been rapturous in 
the extreme. “ It can be conceived,” he says, “ by no 
one, but such as have loved in a divine manner, and have 
had their affections suspended by misfortunes and mis- 
takes.” The interview concludes by Venetia, like a 
true woman, convincing her lover, of her purity and faith. 

And yet, it requires no deep knowledge of human 
nature, to discover, in Eenelm’s own statement, internal 
evidence that he himself discredited the purity of his 
beautiful mfitress. There is, throughout his narrative, 
an entire want of, candour, and a plausible and iqani- 
fest attempt to apologise for his foolish marriage* 
Considering how frequent are his allusions to their 
**high and divine friendship,” it will scarcely be cre- 
dited that the philosopher made more than one attempt 
to induce Venetia to become his mistress. Such insults 
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to vtrtue are impossible. The scion of a race far 
prouder thaif his .own, had Venetia Stanley been really 
as uns^tted, and his own love as pure and “ divine,’* 
a; he would make \is believe, he would scarcely have 
ventfired upon such an insult even in thought. Venetia 
no sooner perceived, says Sir Kenelm, that he addressed 
her “ without mention of any provision for her honour,” 
than her heart ^‘swelling with a noble anger and 
disdain,” she passed on him the “hard sentence^” of 
baniShing him for ever from her presence. It was a 
long time, he adds, b^re his “ unfeigned sighs of deep 
repentance ” induced her once more to admit him to a 
“ fraternal affection.” The comedy continues to the 
end. Sir Kenelm, in raptures with Venetia’s dignified 
rejection of his lawless overtures, deduces fresh argu- 
ments in favour of her spotless virtue. And yet, only a 
few nights are allow^ed to (elapse, before we find him 
stealing into her bedchamber, while she is fast asleep. 
Ve ^Q tia is* of course in th^ highest degree indignant: 
and yet, what are% we to think of her. offended virtue, 
when we find Sir Kenelm consenting to withdraw from 
her apartment; on condition that she will smg to him 
while he dresses himself! * 

There must certainly * have been much temptation in 
that beautiful face. Aubrey says : , “ She had a most lovely 
sweet-turned face, and delicate dark-brown hair. She 
had a perfect healthy constitution ; strong ; good skin ; 
well-proportioned, inclining to Jbona roha. Her face, a 
shorb oval; dark brown eye-brow, about which much 
sweetness* as also in the opening of her eyelids. Jhe 
colour of her cheeks was just that of the damask rose, 
which is neither too hot nor too pale. She was of a just 


* Private Memoirs, Introd., p. 25. 
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stature, not very tall.” No wonder, when Sir Kenelm 
quitted her chamber, that he meditated ffa the “ mira- 
culous perfections ” which had met his eye. ^Thbre are 
none of her contemporaries who do not speak of Veuetia 
Stanley as the loveliest creature* they had ever beheid. 

It is probable that, but for one circumstance, Sir 
Kenelm would have yielded to the entreaties of his 
mother and the arguments of his friends, and that 
Venetia would never have become his wife. The circum- 
stance to which w'^e allude was an act of feiflinine 
generosity which the noblenesn^of his nature enabled 
him fully to appreciate. Having been selected to accom- 
pany the Duke of Buckingham, on his splendid mission 
to France to conduct Henrietta Maria to England, he 
found his means inadequate to enable him to present a 
proper figure in so illustrious a pageant. Venetia saved 
him from the threatened mortification, by pawning her 
plate and jewels, and making him master of all she pos- 
sessed in the world. Accordingly, his heart relented 
towards her, and, either disbelieving, pr disregarding, the 
stories to her discredit, he made her an offer of his hand. 
To his astonishment, Venetia refused to listen to his 
suit. “ She had consented,” she said, “ to marry another 
man, and had allowed him te possess himself of her 
picture.” — “ Hereaftei;,” she added, “ the heat and edge 
of his passion might be somewhat abated, and he might 
give another interpretation to her past actions than now 
he did, and peradventure deem her not so worthy of his 
afifection and respect.” To the most chivalrous person 
of jiis age, a mere hint was sufiicient. Sir I^nelm tells 
us that he challenged his rival to single combat,^ but 
that the latter proved “unworthy to be his enemy.” 
He preferred returning the picture into Sir Kenelm’a 
hands ; at the same time stating in writing, that he had 

# 
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been guilty of falsehood if he had ever slandered Venetia’s 
honour. * 

In c(^^sequence of Sir Kenelm’s mother continuing 
strongly opposed t6 his union with Venetia, their mar- 
riage'took place in private. Lord Clarendon, in recording 
the circumstance, merely observes that his friend “ mar- 
ried a lady of extraordinary beauty, and of as extraor^ 
dma/ry a fame'* Aubrey tells us, that Sir Kenelm was 
in the habit, once a year, of taking his beautiful wife to 
visit ^ler old lover, the Earl of Dorset; on which occasions, 
he adds, the Earl wou]^«^‘ with much desire and passion 
behold her ; but only kissed her hand, Sir Kenelm being 
still by.** Their first child was born in October, 1625 ; 
Lady Digby*8 confinement having been hastened by a fall 
from her horse. 

Mjirriage had but little impaired the activity of Digby*s 
character, and, as he himself informs us, ho longed to 
give proof of it to the world. At this period, in conse- 
quence of some disputes with the Venetians, and frequent 
acts of piracy on t^e part of the Algerines, the English 
trade in the Mediterranean was suffering to a ruinous 
extent. Accordingly, having succeeded in obtaining the 
King*B commission, we find Sir Kenelm fitting out a 
squadron at his own cost*, with which he sailed from Eng- 
land on the 29th of December, 1627. His parting with 
Venetia he describes as having been afifecting in the 
extreme. 

Shortly after sailing, a disease broke out in his ships, 
and suade great havoc amongst the crews. His officers 
endeavou^d to persuade him to return, ffiit he insi^sted 
on jiursuing his course. Fortune at length favoured him. 
After capturing several armed vessels of the Algerines, 
and setting many English slaves at liberty, he suddenly 
fell in with a combined French and Venetian squadron in 
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tlie Bay of Scanderoon. Though his own force was greatly 
inferior in point of numbers, he determined dh giving them 
battle ; Sir Kenelm himself setting a gallant ex^ntple to 
his followers by bringing his own *ves8el alongside the 
flag-^ip of the enemy, and fighting at close quai*ters. 
Lord Clarendon says: — ‘‘He encountered their whole 
fleet, killed many of their men, and sunk one of their 
galleasses ; which, in that drowsy and inactive time, was 
lookgd upon with a general estimation, though the Crown 
disavowed it : ” Ben Jonson thus celebra^ies the engage- 
ment : — 

Witness thy action done at Scanderoon, 

Upon thy birth-day, the eleventh of Juna 

Owing to the difficulty of fixing the. precise day of 
Digby’s birth, this indifferent couplet has given rise to 
far more controversy than it w'ould otherwise have de- 
served. There is reason to believe that the poet is 
doubly at fault in his chronological data. Both Anthony 
Wood and Aubrey, — the latter on the authortty of JlLsh- 
mole and Napier, — ^insist that his birth took place, not 
on the 11th of June^ but of July^ and that Jonson altered 
the month for the sake of the rhyme. Moreover, it appears 
by Digby’s own letter, describing the action of Scande- 
roon, that the battle was fought 'not on the 11th, but on 
the sixteenth of June.' As the 16th would have suited 
the metre as well as the 11th, probably Jonson in this 
instance was really misled. As regards, however, the 
month in which Sir Xenelm was bom, the question as to 
the poet’s con;ectness is not so easy to be decided.^** 

The fact is somewhat remarkable, that the 11th of 
June should subsequently have proved the day of Digoy’s 

* See Biog. Brit. vol. v., p. 185, second edition, where this some- 

what unimportant question is more fully discussed. 
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decease. Ferrar’s epitaph, while it echoes the conceit of 
Jonson, iinpfoves.it by this rather important addition to 
the coincidence : — 

« 

Bom on the day tie died, the eleventh of June^ 

And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon ; 

It*s rare that one and the same day should 
His day of birth, of death, and victory 1 

With the account of his famous naval success. Sir 
Ke»elm concludes his autobiography, llqd it nof been 
for the difiRculty which, we find at arriving at plain facts, 
and the vanity and hectoring which sully its pages, it would 
be a valuable, as it certainly is an entertaining work. It 
is to be feared, however, that truth was not the golden 
mean in the code of Sir Kenelm’s philosophy. We learn 
from his contemporaries that, agreeable as they admit his 
conversation to have been, his stories of what he had seen 
and heard were received with considerable caution by his 
auditors. JWe even find Henry Stubbe, the physician, 
stylihg him, without any hesitation, “the Pliny of his 
age for lying.** * A few of the strange stories which he 
was in the habit of relating have been handed down to 
us by his contemporaries. Anthony Wood, in particular, 
mentions a story relate^ by Sir Kenelm, which he says, 
“ put men to very great wonder ; *’ — viz. of a city in 
Barbary, under the King of Tripoli, that was turned into 
stone in a very few hours by a petrifying vapour that fell 
upon the place, that is, men, beasts, trees, housSs, uten- 
sils, &e. ; everything remaining in t^e same posture, as 
chil(!ren at their mother’s breasts, &c.” ft is but fair to 
add that, Although the account was certainly transmitted 
by him to England, Sir Kenelm was not the originator of 
this absurd fiction. His authority was the librarian to 


* Bireh, Lives of Illustrious Fei'sons, p. 
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the G-rand-duke at Florence, who it appears received it 
om the Grand-duke himself.* ^ ^ 

A story, almost as strange, is related by the philosopher 
I 'mself in his Powder of Sympathy. *' He had a beautiful 
%male relation, he says, who was on the point of becoming 
a mother. Unfortunately she had not only fallen into 
the detestable fashion of wearing patches on the face, but 
was conspicuous for the number which she wore, and the 
painp which she took in the nicety of their arrangement. 
Sir Kenelm, it seems, had a peculiar and very proper ab- 
horrence of this new and unbeco^nhig mode. ‘‘ Have you 
no apprehension,** he said to the lady, in hopes of fright- 
ening her out of the impropriety, “ that your child may 
be born with half moons upon its face ; or rather, that all 
those black patches may assemble in one, and appear in 
the middle of its forehead! ** His words, he says, had 
the desired effect. Sir Kenelm, however, asserts, that 
such was the power of imagination, that a female child, 
to which she gave birth, was actually born with a mqfk^on 
its brow “ as large as a crown of gold.*p* 

Lady Eanshawe, in her charming memoirs, mentions 
an occasion of her meeting Sir Kenelm at dinner, at the 
house of the Governor of Calais, when several French 
gentlemen were present. He took the lead in conversa- 
tion, she says, and entertained them with a number of 
stories, far too marvellous to be true, “ But,” she adds, 
“the concluding one was that barnacles, a bird in Jersey, 
w'as first a shell-fish to appearance, and from that, sticking 
upon old wood, became in time a bird : after some^con- 
sidegpation they unanimously burst out in lai^hter, be- 
lieving it altogether false ; and to say the truth, it was 
the only thing true that he had discoursed with them : 

* See Athen, Oxon. voL IL, p. 352 ; and Biog. Brit. voL r., 

p. 195, second edition. 
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that was his jnfirmity, though otherwise a person of most 
excellej^^ parts and a very fine-bred gentleman.” 

On another occasion, at the house of a chemist in 
France, a question haipng arisen among the company 
respecting the dissolvent of gold, we find the chivalrqus 
philosopher relating another of his astonishing stories. 
“ One of the royal houses in England,** he said, “ having 
stood covered with lead for five or six ages, and being sold 
aftef that time, was found to contain three-fourths of 
silver in the lead:** he further said, “that a fixed salt, 
drawn out of a certain spotter’s earth at Arcueil in France, 
being for some time exposed to the sun-beams, became 
saltpetre, then vitriol, then lead, tin, copper, silver, and, 
at the end of fourteen months, gold ; which he affirmed 
to have experienced himself, as well as another able 
naturalist.*’ ♦ 

Let us conclude the strange story of Venetia Stanley. 
After her marriage, even her stem stigmatiser Aubrey 
admits that her conduct was irreproachable. To Sir 
Kenelm’s uxorious admiration of her unrivalled loveli- 
ness, we owe many of the beautiful portraits which re- 
main of her : in the picture of her, formerly at Gothurst, 
in Buckinghamshire, once the seat of Sir Kenelm, she 
was painted in a Eoman habit, a serpent in one hand, and 
a pair of white doves resting on the other. In the pic- 
ture of her at Windsor she is painted in a different dress, 
but with the same emblems. The doves seem te denote 
her innocence, and the serpent her triumph over the 
env6nomed malignancy of her detractors. • Possibly, how- 
ever, thejr may have had reference to the text in the 
Scriptures, — “ Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.** Beneath her is a prostrate Cupid, and behind, 

* Letters from Mr. 01den1)erg to Mr. Boyle, dated Faris^ 20th 
March, 1660. — Birch, Lives of lUust, Persons, p. 152. 
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a figure of Calumny bound to the earth. These devices 
were doubtless invented by her eccentric huabai^d. Not- 
withstanding his professed indifference to female virtue, 
these, and many other, incidents.denote how willingly he 
would have been a believer in the chastity of his own 
wife. 

By the desire of Sir Kenelm, Venctia sat on several 
occasions to Vandyke for her portrait. In one of these 
she is represented as treading on Malice and il^vy, 
unhurt by a serpent which twines round her arm. At 
Althorpe there is an interesting* picture of her by that 
great artist, taken after she was dead. 

At Gothurst there were two busts of her in brass ;* and 
Sir Kenelm had also her feet, her hands, and her face 
moulded in plaster. 

** Sitting and ready to he drawn, 

^ What mean these tiffany, silk, and lawn, 

Embroideries, feathers, fringes, lace. 

When every limb takes like a face t 

The world believed that her husban^d made use of the 
most singular expedients to increase the lustre of her 
charms; that he invented cosmetics to improve her 
complexion, and that, among pther fantastic experi- 
ments, he fed her with the flesh of capons which had 
been fed with vipers. After her death, only a small 
quantity of brains having been found in her head, Sir 
Kenelm* attributed it to her drinking viper wine ; but 
says Aubrey, spiteful women would say it w^ a 
viper husband who was jealous of her.” Pennant tells 

* The hosts and portrait of Yenetia Stanley, after having been pre- 
eerved at Gothurst for more" than two centuries, were purchased by the 
late Erancis Mills, Esq., to whose love for literature and the arts, and 
to whose social virtues, the author takes this opportunity of recording 
his sincere and grateful testuneny. 
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US,* that the most northern residence of the great snail, 
or pomati^f viSiich.ia of exotic origin, is in the woods in 
the neighbourhood of Gothurst. He adds, “tradition 
s^s it was introduc&d bjr Sir Kenelm, as a medicine for 
the ifse of his lady.** 

Ilis notorious jealousy of his beautiful wife, and the 
application of these strange medicaments, gave rise to a 
report that her death had been caused by poison. It 
certainly seems not improbable that her dissolutioy was 
hastened by his eccentric experiments. This beautiful 
w^oman was found deatf'in her bed, on the 1st of May, 
1633, in the thirty-third year of her age. She was dis- 
covered in the attitude of sleep, her head resting upon 
her hand. Her remains were interred in Christ Church, 
near Newgate, under a monument of black marble, 
which supported a bust of her in copper gilt. The 
tomb was completely destroyed by the great fire in 
1666, and her vault was partially opened by its fall. 
Tb«\ bust, diowever, escaped, and w^as afterwards seen 
by Aubrey exposed* for sale in a brazier’s stall. Unfor- 
tunately he neglected to purchase it, and he afterwards 
discovered that it had been melted down as ordinary 
waste metal. 

Ben Jonson composed^o fewer than ten poems on the 
death of Lady Digby. Of her descent he says ; — 

I sing the just and uncontrouled descent 
Of Dame Venetia Digby, styled the fair { 

For mind and body the most excellent^ 

Tliat ever nature, or the later Ayfe 
G^ve two such houses as NorthumberIan<f| 

And Stanley, to the which she was coheir. 

Speak it, you bold Penates, you that stand 
At either stem, and know the veins of good 

* Journey from Chester to London, p. 452. 

▼OL. n. 
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“ Run from your roots ; tell, testily the grand 
Meeting of graces, that so swelled ^the fijod 
Of virtues in her, as in short she grew 

The wonder of her sex, and of jour blood.* 

But the poet joins still higher praises, — 

“ She was in one a many parts of life ! 

A tender mother, a discreeter wife ; 

A soleiim iniatress : and so good a friend| 

So charitable to religious end ; 

In all her petite actions so devote, 

As her whole life w'os now l^pome one not0 
Of piety and private holiness.** 

J onson calls her Ms muse, and lingers on her person 
and character with unbounded admiration. 

Sir Kenelm appears to have felt sincerely and deeply 
the loss of his wife. He shut himself up in Gresham 
College, where he amused himself with the study of die- 
mistry, and the conversation of the professors. No less 
eccentric in sorrow than he had been in adversity, he 
allowed his beard to grow in testimony of his grief, and 
was constantly to be seen wandering along the courts of 
the College, in a long mourning cloak and a high-crowned 
hat. At length the breaking out of the civil troubles 
afforded him a long-wished-for opportunity of displaying 
his energy and love of , action. He enlisted on the side 
of royalty ; and, having made himself sufficiently obnoxious 
to thejpopular party, was confined in Winchester-house,* 

* Winchester llousg, one of the most interesting and ancient dwelling- 

houses in London, was in the act of being demolished (183VI) while 
thefb pages were being written. It stood in a street > hich bears its 
name, to the west of Bisliopsgate-street. In the windows were to be 
seen, in stained glass, the motto of the Powdetts, Aimez Loyault6'' 
Every one remembers the glorious defence of Basing House, from 1643 
to 1645, during which its gallant lord, John, hfth Marquis of Win- 
chester, wrote that famous motto of his family with a diamond in every 
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by order of the long Parliament. Here he remained till 
the }rearfl643. Having at length obtained his release, 
at the ijjtercesaion of his old admirer, Mary dc Medicis, 
he retired to France, where he divided his time between 
his philosophical pursuits and tlie brilliant society of the 
French metropolis. About the year 1648, we find him 
despatched by Henrietta Maria as her envoy to the Pope. 
The circumstance of his being a Eoman Catholic, his 
majestic appearance, and his great learning, occaiBioned 
his being an object of ^admiration with the enthusiastic 
Komans. His eccentt*icity, however, soon led him into 
scrapes, and the Pope even declared that he was mad. 
Wood tells us, that he grow higli, and huffed his Holi- 
ness ; *’ adding, what is perhaps not exactly true, that 
having been trusted with some of the funds of the Catho- 
lics, he proved a very indifferent steward on the occasioiJ* 
It has been asserted that, on one occasion, he fiatly gave 
his Holiness the lie. 

It would be difficult to decide at what period of his 
life Sir Kenelm became a Homan Catholic; or indeed 
whether at heart he was ever of any other religion. Later 
in life, his political conduct appears to have been as strange 
and vacillating as were his religious principles. Cromwell 
had no sooner assumed t1ie Protectorate, than Sir Kenelm, 
notwithstanding he was under the ban of the Govern- 
ment, returned to England. To the astonishment of all 

men, Cromwell not only received him with civility, but 

• 

windesv. When, in 1602, William Powlett, the foyrth Marquis, -was 
reduced by 1^ magnificent style of living to sell the family mansion, it 
appears to have been purchased by John Swinnerton, a rich merchant, 
afterwards Lord Mayor, from whom it came into the family of the 
present proprietor. When the author bade farewell to apartments, 
which had entertained Elizabeth and her courtiers, he found them 
the scene of busy trade, and was told that their occupants were 
packers t 
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appears to have derived singular pleasure from his society. 
Unaccountable fts arc Sir Kenelm*s actions "'at this, and 
indeed at every other period of his life, we must hesitate 
before we stigmatise him with the name of traitor. There 
is certainly no reason to suppose that his connection with 
Cromwell was productive of any injury to his royal master. 
6onsidering tlie eccentricity of his character, it is pos- 
sible that, in visiting England, he was actuated quite as 
much' by a desire to promote the interests of his Sove- 
reign, as by a selfish expectation of advancing his own. 

In 1650, the state of his health induced Sir Kcnelm to 
pay a visit to the south of France. lie passed the summer 
at Toulouse, and part of the following year at Mont- 
pelier. At the latter place, it was his good fortune to 
encounter several learned and scientific persons, who had 
formed themselves into a kind of academy, and to whom 
he read his famous discourse on the Sympathetic Powder. 
Part of the years 1658 and 1650 was spent in Lower 
Germany, where he went by the name of Cotint IJigby ; 
and in 1660 we again find him at Paris. At the liesto- 
ration he returned to England, and at the formation of 
the Royal Society was appointed one of the council. The 
few remaining years of his life were passed in literary and 
scientific pursuits. Chemistry, mathematics, and philoso- 
phy, had severally their eharms for him ; and from tlie meet- 
ings of the new society he was but rarely absent. Aubrey 
tells us^ that his residence was a house westward in the 
north portico t)f Covent Garden, where he had his labora- 
tory, and wheto9 Anthony Wood informs us that he died. 

His admiration of genius, and thirst aftentnowledge, 
induced Sir Kenelin on one occasion to pay rather an in- 
teresting visit to a brother philbsopher. The account of 
their interview is related by Des Maizeaux in his “ Life 
of St. Evremond.” According to that writer, Sir Kenelm, 
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havMg perused the writings of Des Cartes with great in- 
terest, conceited so strong a desire to become personally 
acquainted with *him, that he undertook a journey to 
Holland expressly \ifith that object. Having discovered 
the philosopher in his rotirement, he engaged him in con- 
versation, and, without revealing his name, continued to 
discourse with him for some time on philosophical mat- 
ters. At last, Des Cartes, who was acquainted with some 
of Digby’s writings, on a sudden remarked, inquiringly, 
tha* “ it must certainly be the celebrated Sir Kenelm 
Digby with whom he ,^as conversing ?” — “ And if you 
were not the celebratSd Des Cartes,” said the other, “ I 
should not have quitted England on purpose to visit you.” 

Lord Clarendon’s character of his friend is admirably 
drawn: — “He was a person,” he says, “very eminent 
and notorious throughout the whole course of his life, 
from his cradle to his grave ; and inherited a fair and 
plentiful fortune, notwithstanding the attainder 6f his 
father, was a man of a very extraordinary person 
and^presence, which drew the eyes of all men upon him, 
which were more*fixcd by a wonderful graceful behaviour, 
a flowing courtesy and civility, and such a volubility of 
language as surprised and delighted; and though in 
another man it might Jiave appeared to have somewhat of 
affectation, it was marvellous graceful in him, and seemed 
natural to his size and mould o^his person, to the gravity 
of his motion, and the tune of his voice and delivery. 
He had a fair reputation in arms, of which he gave an 
farly testimony in his youth, in some encounters in Spain 
and Italy, and afterwards in an action ift the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. In a word, he had all the advantages that 
nature and art, and excellent education, could give 
him ; which, with a great confidence and presentness of 
mind, buoyed him up against all those prejudices and 
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disadvantages, as the attainder and execution of. his 
father for a crime of the highest nature ; Ijis own mar- 
riage 'wdtli a lady, though of an extraordinary b(<puty, of 
as extraordinary a fame ; his changing and re-changing 
his religion ; and some personal vices and licences in 
his life, which would have suppressed and sunk any other 
man, but never clouded and eclipsed him, from appearing 
in the best places and the best company, and with the 
best estimation and satisfaction.** 

Cov;ley dedicated to Sir Kenelm Digby his comedy of 
“ Love’s Eiddle,” composed when the poet was a West- 
minster scholar : he addresses him — 

“ While you, great Sir, two laurels wear, and are 
Victorious in peace as well as war ; 

Learning, by right of conquest, is your own, 

And every liberal art your captive grown.** 

Whatever may be Sir Kcnelm’s merit as an author, 
his magnificent donation of books to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford will ever procure for him the gratitude of, the 
learned. His death took place on the 11th of June, 
1665, at the age of sixty-two. He desired, by his will, 
to be buried in the same vault with his wife, and that no 
inscription should be placed on his tomb.* 

• There la a view of Yenetia’stombinthe ** Antiquai'ian Repertory.’* 
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Summaiy of Sir John's Character — His Precocity — His Military Service 
under Gustavus Adolphus — His Wit and Showy Person — Costliness 
of his Entertainments — His Conduct as a Gambler — His Fondness 
for the Game of Howls — The Goddess of his Poetry — Aifray between 
^[uckling and Sir J ohn Digby — Suckling’s Cowardice — On«» of his 
Frolics in company with D’Avenant and Jacob Young — Suckling’s 
Merit as a Poet — His — His splendid Troopers — Their das- 

tardly Flight from the Enemy — Lampoons on the Occasion — 
Suckling accused of Treason — His Flight into France —Singular 
Circumstances attending his Death. 

The delight of the Court and the darling of the 
Muses, Suckling was one of the sweetest poets, the 
most refined gentleman, and perhaps the wildest and most 
reckless cavalier of the ago in which he lived. Among 
the youngeff of Charles’s followers there wore many w^ho, 
in proportion as the Puritans cropped their hair closer, 
and affected an increased sourness in their looks, con- 
sidered it imperative on their part to add to the gaudiness 
of their attire, and to startle by the dissipation of their 
lives. Of these sprightly reprobates one of the most 
conspicuous w^as Suckling. Though his reputation as a 
poet has faded in the eyes of posterity, the story of his 
life is fortunately not without interest. 

The poet was the son of Sir John Suckling, one of the 
priiixjipal Secretaries of State in thQ reign of James I., 
and after]|^ards a Privy Councillor, and ^Comptroller of 
the Household, in the reign of Charles. The father is 
spoken of as a person *of great gravity; Aubrey, how- 
ever, very slightly speaks of him as a “ dull fellow ; ” and 
informs us that “ the wit came by the mother.” 
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His gifted son, according to Lloyd, was born at 
Withbin, in Middlesex, in April, 1613 ; though the 
writers of the “ Biographia Dramatica,” withou}; quoting 
their authority, state that he was baptised at Twickenham, 
in February, 1608-9. As his death is generally reported 
to have taken place either in his twenty-ninth or thir- 
tieth year, the period at which Lloyd fixes his birth is 
probably correct.* When only eleven years of age he 
was jgent to the University of Cambridge, where he 
remained three or four years. Like most persons of a 
vivacious genius, he appears to nave quitted the Univer- 
sity without having taken a degree. He is said, however, 
to have conversed in Latin when only five years old. 

Shortly after leaving Cambridge, he sot out on his 
travels over Europe, and eventually made a campaign 
under the celebrated Q-ustavus Adolphus, during which 
he was present in three battles and five sieges. He 
returned to England with somewhat of foreign effeminacy 
in his manners, but with an openness of heart, a spright- 
liness of conversation, and, we are sorry to add, an utter 
recklessness of conduct, which distinguished him to ,the 
close of his short career. 

His agreeable discourse, his exquisite love-poetry, and 
showy person, rendered him an' especial favourite with 
the ladies of the Court. Aubrey styles him an “ extra- 
ordinary and accomplished gentleman ; ** and adds, that 
“ he was incomparably ready at reparteeing ; and his wit 
was most sparkling when set upon and provoked.” As 
long as his finances lasted, he presented a splendid figure 
at the Court of Charles. His entertainments were costly 
in the extreme. One in particular is mentioned, to which 

* However, Anthony Wood states, that at the decease of his father, 

in March, 1627, he was nineteen, which would certainly place his birth 
in 160S. 
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none* but the young and the beautiful appear to have 
been invited/ Thp last service was fantastic enough: on 
the covSfe being removed from the dishes, they were 
found to contain, Hot the delicacies of the season, but 

* t S‘ * 

a prctfusion of silk stockings, gloves, and garters. When 
his play of “Aglaura” was acted at Court, Suckling 
thought proper to provide the splendid dresses of the 
actors out of his own purse : there was no tinsel, we are 
told, but all was “pure gold and silver.” Sucbjavish 
expenditure must of course very soon have reduced a 
moderate fortune to it^^bwest ebb; and accordingly after 
a time, as we are informed, there was not a single shop- 
keeper who would trust him with the value of a sixpence. 

Suckling was not only an inveterate gamester, but, 
it is to be feared, resorted to very dishonourable practices 
to insure success. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
informed Pope, on the authority of Lady Dorset, that 
Suckling had bribed the principal c^ard-makers at Paris 
to attach tiertain marks to their cards, which, being 
known only to hin^self, gave him, of course, a very great 
advantage over his victims.* Like all gamblers, he was 
affluent at one time and a beggar at another. He 
always, however, affected the most splendour when' in 
the greatest distress ; Contending that it had the effect 
of raising his spirits, 

He was a skilful player at bowls, at that time the n\ost 
fashionable game in England. The great reso^ of the 
bowlers was Piccadilly Hall,t a place then far removed 

V 

^ * Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 89. ^ 

+ Lord CHarendon describes it “as a fair honse for entertainment and 
gaming, with handsome gravel walks with shade, and where was an 
upper and lower bowling-green, whither very many of the nobility and 
gentry of the best quality resorted, both for exercise and conversation.*’ 
The hall itself stood at the north-east comer of the Haymarket. 
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from the bustle of the metropolis, but which has since 
given a name to one of our principal strGets. On one 
occasion, we find his sisters following him to t^his* place 
while he was engaged in his favcJurite pastime, and 
entreating him, with tears in their eyes, not to risk* their 
all. In his “Session of the Poets’* Suckling himself 
alludes to his delight in the game : — 

Suckling next was called, but did not appear ; 

But straight one whispered Apollo i’ the ear, 

That of all men living ho cai*ed not for ’t, 

He loved not the Muses so wcill as his sport } 

And prized black eyes, and a lucky hit 
At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 

And Apollo was angry, and publicly said— 

’Twerc fit that a fine were set on his head. 

The goddess of his poetry was Lady Frances Cran- 
ficld, daughter of Lionel first Earl of Middlesex, and 
wife of Eichard Sackville fifth Earl of Dorset. A s she 
was only seventeen at the time of her marriage, it is 
probable that her intimacy witli Suckling commenced 
after that event; she was, indeed, scarcely twenty-one 
when Suckling died. As Lady Dorset survived till 1692 
(at which period she must have been in her seventy- 
third year), she became the CQjitemporaiy of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, to whom she related some of the 
scandal of former times. The Duke told Pope that so 
vain was she of her intimacy with Suckling that, when- 
ever he* addressed any verses to her, she herself used to 
send them to the printer. He added, that she took a 
singular pride^ in boasting of the familiaritie^whicli had 
passed between them.* 

Aubrey mentions a Countess of Middlesex, with 
whom Suckling had been in love, and on whom he had 
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squandered several thousand pounds. This must be a 
mistake. Ther^ was only one Countess of Middlesex, 
a contemporary of Suckling, and, unhappily, that lady 
was the mother of his idol. As Lady Dorset, however, 
afteVwards became sole heiress of her brother Lionel, 
third Earl of Middlesex, and as her son Charles eventually 
united the titles of Dorset and Middlesex in his own 
person, this close connexion of names probably led 
Aubrey into the error. 

Notwithstanding his having served in a camp^gn 
under the great Gruatavu^ji Suckling appears to have been 
but little suited for the ^profession of arms. The result 
of a quarrel which he had with Sir John Digby, brother 
to Sir Ken elm, places his personal courage in a very 
questionable point of view. Suckling, it seems, sup- 
ported by two or throe friends, suddenly set upon Digby 
as he was leaving the theatre; a dastardly mode of 
revenge not unfrequently resorted to at that period. 
The Poet was slight in his person, while Digby was one 
of the most powerful men, and one of the best swords- 
men, in England. The consequence was, that the latter, 
with only the aid of his servant, gallantly crossed swords 
with his assailants, and, without much difEculty, put 
them to a disreputable flight. 

In a letter from Mr. Garrard to the Earl of Strafford, 
dated 10th November, 1634, the Saotives for Suckling’s 
unjustifiable attack upon Digby are thus related. “1 
eome now to a rodomontado of such a nature as is*scarce 
credible. Sir John Suckling, a youngs man, son to him 
that was Comptroller, famous for nothing before, but 
that he was a great gamester, was a suitor to a daughter 
of Sir Henry Willoughby’s in Derbyshire, heir to a 
thousand a year. By some friend he had in court, he 
got the King to write for him to Sir Henry Willoughby, 
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by which meaus he hoped to get her ; for he thought he 
had interest enough in the affections o&<the young wo- 
man, so her father’s consent could be got, He spoke 
somewhat boldly that way, which,, coming to her know- 
ledge, she entreated a young' gentleman, who also was 
her suitor, a brother of Sir Kenelm Digby’s, to draw a- 
paper in writing which she dictated, and to get Sir John 
Suckling’s hand unto it ; therein he must disavow any 
interest he hath in her, cither by promise or other ways. If 
he tvould undertake this, she said, it was the readiest way 
he could use to express his affection to her. He willingly 
undertakes it, gets another young man, a Digby, into 
his company, and having each of tliem a man, goes out 
upon this adventure, intending to come to London where 
he thought to find him ; but meeting Suckling on the 
way, he saluted him, and asked him whither he was 
going ; he said on the King’s business, but would not 
tell him whither, though he pressed him, if not to Sir 
Henry AVilloughby’s P He then drew forth his paper 
and read it to him, and pressed him to underwrite it ; he 
would not, and with oaths confirms* his denial. He told 
him he must force him to it. He answers, nothing 
could force him. Then he asked him whether he had 
any such promise from her q.s he gave out : in that he 
said he would not satisfy him. Mr. Digby then falls 
upon him with a cudgel, which being a yard long, he 
beat out upon him almost to a handful, he never offering 
to draV his sword ; Suckling’s two men standing by and 
looking on. Then comes in Philip Willoughby with his 
man, a propdr gentleman, a man held stout,^and a very 
fair reputation, who was assistant to this Suckling in 
all his wooing business. Mr. Digby presses him also to 
avow, by word of mouth, that Suckling had no such 
interest in his kinswoman as he pretended. He denies 
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to do it ; whereupon he struck him three or four blows 
on the face with -his fist. They then cried out that 
they we^the King’s messengers, and that they should 
have some other time to, speak with them. This report 
comes quickly to London ; Sir Kenelrn Digby comes to 
Hampton Court before the King comes up; to his 
friends there avows every particle of this business. 
Since, Suckling and Philip Willoughby are both in 
London, but they stir not. Also Sir Henry Willoughby 
and fiis daughter are come hither, Lawrence Whitaker 
being sent by the Kitf^ for them. One affront he did 
them more, for finding them the next day after he had 
so used them, in a great chamber at Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby’s, he asked the young gentlewoman, what she 
did with such baffled fellows in her company ? Incredible 
things to be suffered by flesh and blood, but that 
England is the land of peace.” * 

The world laughed at the Poet, and the ill-natured 
delighted m his discomfiture. At an entertainment, 
given shortly afterwards by Lady Moray, he was taxed 
by his mistress Lady Dorset with having run away, and, 
we are told, ** some other ladies had their flirts.” His 
hostess perceiving his discomposure, kindly drew towards 
him: “ Well,” she said,^‘ I am a merry wench, and will 
never forsake an old friend in di^race, so come and sit 
down my me, Sir John.” He of course obeyed her. 
His wit and good-humour sparkled as before,, and he 
again became the delight of the company.f 
What man is there of so little taste ^ imagination, 
with whoiir the romance of the past has not at times 
predominated over the reality of the present ! Who is 
there that has not dreamed himself into the society of 

* Strafford Letters, vol. i., p. 337. 

f Aubrey’s Letters of Eminent Men, vol. i!., p. 551. 
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former days f There is in the retrospect of every age a 
kind of literary oasis, a particular knot of ^fted beings, to 
whose eloquence it would have been rapture listen, or 
in whose social mirth it would }iave‘ been delight to join. 
To have drunk sack witli Shakspeare and his brother 
aetors; to have made a third with Ben Jonson and 
.Drummond of Hawthornden ; to have listened to the 
wild wit of Charles, Buckingham, llochcstcr, and Killc- 
grew; to have dived into Will’s and Button’s; to 
have associated with Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke and 
Atterbury, or in later tiines’'*’:vith Johnson, Burke, 
Eeynolds and Garrick ; who is there that has not ima- 
gined some such intellectual treat, and perhaps improved 
himself by the contemplation ? 

There are some who will consider it an affront to such 
names as the above, to speak of Suckling, D’Avenant, 
Lovelace, and Carew. But wit will always have its 
charms ; and, moreover, at a period when there was a 
more universal religious as well as political ' gloom than 
perhaps ever pervaded a country : — w.hen the people were 
sad because it was the fashion, and the courtiers because 
trappings and revellings were in danger ; — the gay meet- 
ings, the wild humour and jollity of the cavalier poets, 
presented a striking contrast tb the moroseness of the 
age. 

One of their frolics is related by the gossiping Aubrey. 
Suckliqg, D’Avenant, and Jacob Young, had agreed upon 
accompanying each other on a journey of pleasure to 
Bath. Havi^^g provided themselves with a handsome 
carriage, a good supply of books, and several packs of 
cards, they travelled by easy stages ; passing the first 
night at Marlborough. While strolling on the Downs, 
they came upon some country girls, who were drying 
clothes upon bushes. Young was struck with the beauty 
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.of rtie prettiest of them, and, having found anoppor- 
tuni^ of wfiiapering his admiration in her ear, he per- j 
suaded^er to promise to meet him at midnight. XJn- * 
hickily for him, their conversation was overheard by his 
friends who were on the other aide of the hedge, and who 
laid their plana accordingly. + 

It was their custom every night to play at cards till a 
late hour : this night, however, Young pretended to be 
fatigued, and retired early to his chamber. The landlady 
shortly afteruarda entering the parlour with supper, 
Suckling and D’Avenant put on very long faces. Their 
poor friend, they told her, had his mad fit coming on him, 
and as it was very probable that about twelvo he would 
become outrageous, they besccched her to lock the doors 
of his apartment, and to have a powerful ostler in readi- 
ness to prevent him from destroying himself. About 
midnight, the occupants of the inn were disturbed by a 
violent uproar. Young, finding himself locked in, had 
managed to break the door open, and was proceeding 
down stairs in Iwpes of being in time for his appoint- 
ment, when he was encountered by the ostler. The 
fellow, prepared at all hazard to prevent his egress, told 
him to bear God in mind and not to think of self-destruc- 
tion. A good deal of bewilderment followed, which 
ended by the ostler actually forcing back Young into his 
room. In the mean time, the kind-hearted landlady, 
imagining him weak and dispirited, had brought a “ por- 
ringer of cawdle '* to comfort him : Young, however, was 
so ^asperated at his disappointment* at the ill-timed 
attention ^f the landlady, that he threw the porridge in 
her face. Suckling and D’Avenant are described as 
almost dying with laughter at the success of their joke. 

Considering that his literary productions consist of 
the scattered and careless verses of a fine gentleman, 
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Suckling has great merit as a poet. With the exception 
of the beautiful love verses of Sedlpy, hud the fine 
lyrics of Waller, there are none of his school 'that can 
compete with him. lie has as much wit and f)oetry as 
either Eochester, Carew, Dorset or Lansdowne,aiidlnore 
nature than any one of them. Though much of his 
Session of the Poets has lost its point with modern 
readers, it is still rich in wit and humour. His verses on 
Lady Carlisle are as smoothly versified, and have as much 
real beauty, as anything in the language : his balladf^also 
on a wedding, supposed to be lajrd Orrery’s, has great 
merit : — 

“ I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 

Where I the rai'est tliiugs have seen, &c.** 

But what can exceed the description of the bride, as 
she is supposed to be represented by a gaping rustic to 
his friend ? — 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale^ 

For such a maid no Whitaon-ale ^ 

Could ever yet produce ; 

No grape that's kindly ripe could bo 
So round, so plump, sq soft as she ' 

Nor half so full of juice. 

% 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck. 

And, to say truth, for out it must, 

It looked like the great collar, just, 

About our young cult’s neck. 

HerVeet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light. 

But oh ! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day, 
la luUf so fine a si^t. 
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He would have kissed her once or twioe^ 

But Ihc would not, she was so nice^ 

^ She would not do it in sight ; 

^And then she Jooked as who should a&J, 

I will do what 1 li^ to-day. 

And you shall do it at night. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was OB, 

No daisy makes comparison, 

Who sees them is undone ; 

For streaks of red were mingled there^ 

Such as are on a Katherine pear, 

The side that's next the sun. 

•• 

Her lips were re9, and one was thin ; 

Compared to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze, 

Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small when she does speak, 

Thoud'st swear her teeth her words did breakf 
That they might passage get ; 

Bift she so handled still the matter, 

They came ^s good as ours or better, 

And are not spent a whit.” 

His “ Dream,” besides possessing considerable merit as 
a poem, is perhaps the origin of a conceit which has since 
become extremely popular. The song, “ Why so pale 
and wan, fond lover ? ” is still a universal favourite. Of 
Suckling’s prose, his “ Account of Religion by Reason,” 
addressed to Lord Dorset, is a remarkable production ; 
proving that the most dissipated have their moments of 
reflection, and that the gamester, theMrufkard, and the 
debauchee, Itave at least their conceptions of right jsnd 
wrong. The letters, published as Suckling’s, are without 
merit. The wit is over-strained, and the sentiment 
frequently unnatural. 

Suckling not only accompanied his royal master in his 

YOL. II. Q 
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expedition against the Scots, but also raised a splendid 
troop, at the expense of twelve thousand pounds, for the 
service of the Crown. His men were well “i^l’med and 
horsed ; and, in their “ white doublets, scarlet breeches, 
and scarlet codts, hats and feathers,” appear to have'' been 
the admiration of tlic i’air sex. heir efficiency in the 
field, however, seems in no degree to have corresponded 
Avith the gallantry of their appearance. In an encounter 
with the enemy on the English border, it was not their 
lace alone that was tarnished. In fact, no soonbr did 
danger meet them face to faxJi?, than Suckling and his 
gaudy troopers, — at whose recent departure from London 
casements had been thrown open, and white handker- 
chiefs had waved — very unceremoniously took to their 
heels. It was on this occasion that his former friend, 
Sir John Mennes (the poetical admiral) composed his 
ouce celebrated ballad. It was adapted to a gay tune ; 
and not only became popular with the Parliamentary 
party, but for many years afterwards was sung by those, 
who had, perhaps, never so much as heard of Suckling or 
his disaster. The following is another song on the same 
subject. It is less known, and not without merit : — * 

** Sir John got on a bonny brown beaat^ 

To Scotland for to ride-a ; 

A brave buif co^t upon bis back, 

A shoiii sword by bis side-a : 

Alas, young man, we Sucklings can 
* Pull down the Scottish pride-a. 

He danced and pranced aud pranked nbout^ 

Till people him espied*a ; 

With pye-ball’d apparel, he did so quarrel. 

As none durat come him nigh -a. 

But soft, Sir John, ere you come home, 

Toa will not look so high-a. 

• Vox Borealis,, or the Northern Discoverie, 4to. Wilt 
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Both wife and maid and widow prayed, 

To f he fc?^ts he would be kiud-a ; 

^^e hitormed the more, and deeply swor^ 

^ They sliould^no favour find-a. 

But if you liad beci^at Berwick and seen^ 

He was in another miud-a. 

Hia men and he, in their jollity, 

Bid quarrel, drink, and quaff*a I 
Till away he went like a Jack of Lent ; 

But it would have made you laugh-a, 

How away they did creep like so many sheep. 

And he like an Essex calf -a. 

When he came to*the camp he was in a damp, 

To see the Scots in sight-a. 

And all his biave troops, like so many di'oojis, 

They had no heait to tiglit-a; 

And when the alarm called all to arm, 

Sir John he went to a. 

They prayed him to mount and ride in the fioiit, 

To try his courage good-a ; 

He told them the Scots bad dangerous plots, 
its he well understood-a ; 

Which they denied, but he replied, 

It’s shame for to shed bluud-a. 

He did repent the money he spent, 

Got by unlawful game-a, 

His curled locks could endure no knocks, 

Then let none go again- a ; 

Such a carpet knight as durst jfot fight, 

For fear he should be slain-a.’* 

The lampoon of Sir John Mennes commences,-* 

Sir John he got on an ambling nag, 

To Scotland for to go, 

With^t hundred horse, without remorse. 

To keep ye from the foe. 

No carpet knight ever went to fight. 

With half so much bravado : 

Had you seen but hia look, you would swear i ii a book, 
He’d conquer a whole armado,” &c. 
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About two years after this event, we find Sucldino; 
taking a very active part in Lord StraffSrd’s projected 
escape from the Tower. Unfortunately for hi.kf, the plot 
was discovered by the Commoijs, w^io, after an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances, voted him guilty of treason.* 
Suckling fled into France, in which country he survived 
his escape only a few days. According to Spence, who 
quotes Pope as his authority ^ death was attended by 
some singular circumstances. — “Sir John Suckling,** 
he says, “ died about the beginning of the civil war. He 
entered warmly into the KinJV interests, and was sent 
over to the continent by him, with some letters of great 
importance to the Queen .t He arrived late at Calais, 
and in the night his servant ran away with his port- 
manteau, in which were his money and papers. When 
he was told of this in the morning, he immediately 
iiKpured which way his servant iiad taken ; ordered his 
horses to be got ready instantly ; and, in putting on his 
Ijoots, found one of them extremely uneasy Jjo him ; 
hut, as the horses were at the door, he leaped into his 
baddle, and forgot his pain. He pursued his servant so 
eagerly, that he overtook him two or three posts off ; 
recovered his portmanteau, and soon after complained of 
a vast pain in one of his feet' and fainted away with it. 
When they came to. pull off his boots, to fling him into 
bed, they found one of them full of blood. It seems, 
))is servant, who knew his master's temper well, and was 
sure he would pursue him as soon as his villany diould be 

* Ruabworth,^ Trial of Strafford, pp. 746 — 765.^ For Suckling's 
.share in Strafford's projected escape from the Tower, see Maseres’s 
S iect Tracts, vol. i., p. 28. 

t This is a mistake : — The Queen did not quit England till the 23rd 
ot Februaiy, 1642, more than nine months atterwards. According to 
May, in bis History of the Farliaraenti Suckling left London on the 5tb 
0^ .^lay, 1641. 
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discovered, liad driveu a nail up into one of lus boots in 
^opes of disilbling him from pursuing; him. Sir John’s 
impefitoi^tj^nade him regard the pain only just at first, 
and his pursuit hurried him from the thoughts of it for 
aomef time after : however, tlie wound was so bad, and so 
much inflamed, that it flung him into a violent fever, 
which ended his life in a very few days. This incident, 
strange as it may seem, might be proved from som«‘ 
original letters in Lord Oxford’s collection.” 

O^tlys received the same story from Lord OxforTl him- 
self. Ill bis M8. notes on Langbaine, in the British 
Museum, there is the foliowdng insertion : — “ Eecollect 
where I have got down the story my Lord told me he had 
from Doan Clietwood, who had it from Lord Eoscornmon, 
of iSir John’s being robbed of a casket of gold and jewels, 
when he was going to France, by his valet, wdm, I think, 
poisoned him, and so stuck the blade of a pen-knife in 
Sir John’s boot to prevent his pursuit of him, as wounded 
him incurably in the heel besides. ’Tia in one of my 
pocket-books ; white vellum cover, I tbiuk ; the white 
jourual that is not gilt,” Aubrey’s account differs mate- 
rially from those both of Pope and Oldys: be says that 
Suckling, being in a most destitute condition in France, 
destroyed himself by taking poison ; he adds, that he 
died “ miserably with vomiting,” and that he was buried 
in the Protestant church-yard at^Paris. In how deep a 
miners truth concealed ! From these conflicting accounts 
we can glean little more than that the once “brilliant 
Sucl^ling died under peculiar circumsf^mces of distress in 
a foreign Ijjnd. His death is stated to hSre taken j^lace 
on the 7th of May, 1641, only two days after his flight 
from England. Suckling sat at least on one occasion to 
Vandyke, and there is also a portrait of him in the 
.Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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Parentage of this Dwarf — He is preserited by lus Father to the Duchess 
of Duckingharo, who commends him to the Service of Queen 
Henrietta — His absurd Piide — He is sent by the Queen on an 
!^rrand to Paris —Ilia Uecejition by the Jjadics of the FreneJ* Court 
— He is sewed by the Dnnkirkers on his Return to England — 
Sir Jeffery’s Irritability — His Challenge to Mr. Crofts, and its 
fatil Result— Sir Jeffery taken Prisoner, anil sold as a Slave — He 
is implicated in the Popish Plot — His Death in Piisoii. 

Sir Jeffery IIudsoh”, wliose name has been immor- 
talised by the greatest writer of romance of modern times, 
was born in 1619, at Oakha’ln, in liutlandshire, — ** the 
least mah in the least county,” His father was a broad- 
shouldered, broad-cliested person of the common height. 
Jeffery himself was only eighteen inches '•high, in his 
eighth year, and is said to have grown no taller till he 
was past thirty, when he shot up to be three feet nine 
inches. Notwithstanding his inferiority in stature, he 
was well proportioned and not ungraceful. 

His father, who had charge^ of the “baiting-bulls” 
of George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, presented 
his son to the Duchess when he was in his ninth year, 
and about his nineteenth inch. The Duchess dressed 
him in satin, and had two tall men to attend him. It 
was on an occasion of Charles the First and Heniietta 
paying a visit to the Duke of Buckingham, vs*t his seat, 
Burghley on the Hill, that the well-known incident 
occurred of the little fellow being served up at table in 
a cold pie. As soon as he stepped forth, the Duchess 
presented him to Henrietta, in whose service he ever 
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aftefwards remained. He was twice painted by Vandyke 
\i^attendanc«f on the Queen. 

“ It was not long before he was presented 
in a col(f baked pie«to King Charles and Queen Mary * 
at ati entertainment; and ever after lived, whilst the 
Court lived, in great plenty therein, wanting nothing but 
humility, (high mind in a low body,) which made him 
that he did not know himself^ and would not know his 
father; and which by the King’s command caused justly 
his found correction : he w'as, though a dwarf, no ddStard.” 
It was at one of the*Court mnsques, that the King’s 
gigantic porter drew him from his pocket, to the astonish- 
ment of the guests. 

Sir Jeffery, as he grew older, forgot that it was merely 
his deformity which had brought him into notice, and, 
despising his father, the bull-baiter, began to consider 
himself a personage of importance. Probably he was 
really clever, and he was undoubtedly trustworthy. 
Previous to one of her acpouchemcnts, we find Henrietta 
despatching him to Paris for the purpose of bringing back 
a midwife. He was much petted by the Queen Mother 
of France and jhe ladies of her Court, who heaped pre- 
sents on him to the value of 2500Z. Unfortunately, while 
on his way back to Eagland, in company with the mid- 
wife and the Queen’s dancing-iuftister, he was seized by 
the Dunkirkers, and stripped oi all he possessed. His 
misfortune was celebrated by Sir William D’Avenant, 
in an amusing poem entitled ^effreidos, or the Captivity 
of Jeffery. The scene is laid at Hiyikirk, and describes 
a fight between the little gentleman 'Ind a ferocious 
turkey-cock, from whose rage Sir Jeffery is snatched by 
the midwife. The principal fault of the poem is its 


* Henrietta Maria. 
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lengtii. The encounter between JelTery and his feathered 
adversary is thus described - 

“ Jeffery straight was thrown ; whilst faint and weah; 

The cruel foe assaults him with l^^s beak. 

A lady midwife now, he there by chance 
Espied, that came along with him from France. 

‘ A heart nursed up in war, that ne’er before 
This time (quoth he) could bow, doth now implore; 

Thou, that deliveredst hast so many^ be 
So kind of nature to deliver me.* 
iJut stay I for though the learn’d chronidoger 
Of Dunkirk, doth confess him freqjb by her ; 

The subtler poets yet, whom we trauslalo 
In all this epic ode, do not relate 
The manner how ; and we are loth at all 
To vary from the Dutch original.** 

There is in the British Museum a work of remark- 
ably diminutive size, entitled, “ The New Yearns Gift, 
presented at Court from tlie Lady Parvula to the Lord 
Minimus, commonly called Little Jeffery. 7 It was 
printed in London in 1636, After a number of indif- 
ferent jokes and some wretched pedantry, it concludes : — 
“ In shorty who desireth not in debt to be as little as may 
be, and what a rare temper is it in men of descent not to 
be ambitious of greatness: eveii^in the highest matters 
which men attempt, ho^ commonly the most do come 
short, and in their greatest business effect but little. 
And, therefore, as it was said of Scipio, that he was 
mmquam^ minus solus guam cum never less alone 

than when alone; sp it may be said of you, excellpnt 
abstract of grearhess, that you are nunquam mi^s farms 
quam cum parvus, never less little than when little. I 
liope you will pardon me if in my style I have used a 
little boldness and familiarity, you knowing it to be so 
commendable, and that it is nimia familiaritas, great 
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boldness only, which breedeth contempt : especially since 
are no sftranger, but of my own country; though 
8ome,^S%i^ by your stature, have taken you to be a 
^{^•count^yman. Many merry new years are wished unto 
you ly, The sworn servant of your 

Honour’s perfections, 

Paevula.” 

At the time when Henrietta had so narrow an escape 
fromtthe guns of the Parliamentary ships at BurliBgton, 
we find Sir Jeflery in close attendance upon her : more- 
over, when she sub-sequently quitted England to escape 
from the fury of the Commons, he Avas one of the com- 
panions of her flight. The partiality, however, of his 
royal mistress seems to have proved no safeguard to him 
against the jokes of the courtiers, and the ridicule of the 
royal servants. The gigantic porter was his especial 
abhorrence. At length, completely exasperated by the 
system of annoyance to which they exposed him, he seems 
to have determined to make an example of the next 
offender. His irritability proved of fatal consequences 
to one of his tormentors. Mr. Crofts, a young man of 
good family, having teased . the little gentleman beyond 
bearing. Sir Jefiery sent him a challenge. Crofts most 
insultingly appeared at the place yt‘ appointment with a 
squirt in his hand. Sir Jeffery was so extremely enraged, 
that a real meeting was agreed upon, at which both 
parties were to appear on horseback, armed with^pistols. 
At the first shot, this Elzevir Achilles ^hot his persecutor 
dead. He ^yas imprisoned in conaequenc4 but probably 
escaped with a short incarceration. 

Soon after this he. was taken prisoner by a Turkish 
vessel, and sold as a slave among the Moors. His 
captivity must have been of brief duration, for we find 
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him a captain of horse in the civil wars. When the 
royal cause became hopeless, he again followed the 
into France, where he remained till the Eest6* .^ion. He 
had probably embraced the religjion of his royaFmistress, 
for in 1682, in the decline of life, he was implicated in 
the absurd Popish plot, and was committed to prison, 
lie died shortly afterwards, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, a prisoner in the Grate-house, West it duster.* In 
New’gatc-street, over the entrance to a small court, on 
tlie north side of the street may still be seen (1855) a 
small sculpture in stone on Which are engraved the 
figures of William Evans, the King’s gigantic porter, 
and by his side the redoubtable Sir Jeffery. There is an 
engraving of the sculpture in Pennant’s London, and, 
at Hampton Court, an original picture of Sir Jeffery by 
Mytens. 

* Fuller’s Worliiies, vol. ii.* p. 243 ; Walpole^s Workii. vol. ui., 
p. 152, &c. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

CjiJi’.acter of Cromwell — Apartment in which he was born — Ilii 
Infancy — He is snaichcu from his Cradle by a Monkey — Notorious 
for robbing Orchards — Ilis narrow Kscape from Drowning — 
He is viiiitcd by an Apparition — Singular Prediction of his future 
Greatness — Performs the Part of Tactus in the Play of the Five 
Senses — Attempts to degrade him as a Person of mean Birth — Hie 
8U]>poscd lielationsliip to Charles the Firat. 

One of the weaknesses of human nature is a disposition 
to derogate from the genius and merits of a great man, 
according astliis political principles happen to differ from 
our own. The virtues and capacity which were denied 
to the hero or the statesman in his lifetime, are too often 
handed dov\n to.n,s, discoloured by prejudice and party 
feeling. On the other hand, the encomiums of his 
worshippers are usually* no less exaggerated. There is 
no medium between eulogium and ^"xecration ; no feeling 
in common between the panegyrist and the detractor. 
The one would award a halter, the other a laufel ; the 
one the pillory, the other a triumph. 

Coiiaitieriiig the dilliculty we find dn reconciling the 
admiiiistrati%»e acts of Cromwell with the political ci?eed 
of any particular party, and, consequently, the improba- 
bility that he should have been the idol of any one faction 
more than another, be has, nevertheless, had an extra- 
ordinary share of adulation as well as obloquy. And yet, 
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what party is there that should naturally recogniseT him 
as their head ? Not the royalist, /or •he overthj^^ 
monarchy ; not the whig, for he perverte^v,t4rc; repre- 
sentative system, governed with standing Jfrmy, and 
left an exhausted, where he had found an overflowing, 
treasury. Still leas should he be a favourite with the 
republicans ; inasmuch as he deserted the party which 
had exalted him, and, having thrown down the ladder by 
which he had mounted to power, would willingly have 
instalfed himself in that very kingly oflice which hc^him- 
self had been among the first to^ declare “ unnecessary, 
burthensome, and dangerous.*’ 

Although the portrait of Cromwell has been sketched 
by many a masterly hand, his true character still continues 
to be almost as great an enigma as it is a wonder. Who, 
indeed, can pretend to form a just estimate of one whose 
whole life was a contradiction ; whose tools were often 
the vices and weaknesses of mankind; who assumed 
humility while he aimed at greatness; wljo eulogised 
liberty, yet ruled with the sword ; and who fought 
against monarchy, yet made himself a despot ? But, 
whether we regard him as a patriot or a^tyrant, who will 
deny to Cromwell that almost supernatural genius which 
awed and still dazzles mankind? That a mere country 
gentleman, without Vcalth, eloquence, ^ and the many 
accomplishments by wlnoli the world is captivated, should 
have destroyed an ancient monarchy, and have brought 
his sovereign to the scaftbld ; that, at a period of life when 
most men prepare to retire from the stage, he should 
have come forward and thrust aside the ma«y great and 
wise men who already occupied the arena ; that he should 
have won battle after battle, and have reduced a powerful 
empire by the sword; that the mere servant of the 
domineering Commons should have risen to be their 
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masW; that he should have created a peernge, and norni- 
ilrted parliaments, at hia will ; that he should have raised 
the nati'c.al glory to a pitch of splendour unexampled in 
its anna*ls ; that thA princes of the earth should have 
trenfbled at his name ; that he should have been able to 
bequeath three kingdoms with his dying breath, and have 
insured their tranquil possession by his heir ; — who is 
there whom even so brief a summary of genius and great- 
ness w’ill not strike with admiration and w'onder ? 

CX*oinwell was botn at Huntingdon, on the Ssth of 
April, 1599, and was/hristened four days afterwards, as 
appears by the parish registers which are still extant, in 
the parish church of St. Jolin’s in that town. The site 
ot the house in which he was born is still pointed out to 
strangers, but of the house itself not a vestige is to be 
tra.*ed. It has, indeed, been twice rebuilt since the days 
of Cromwell. 

Had the Protector been born to a crow^n, doubtless 
nianyjigns and wonders would have* been recorded as 
taking place at his birth, and many stories have been 
handed down to us, proving the eccentric precocity of 
his talents. A sjinglc anecdote, and th:it a very idle one, 
is related on the authority of Dr. Scott’s MSS. . When 
a mere infant in arms, his grandfather. Sir Henry 
Cromwell, it is said, having serdi for liim to Hiiichin- 
hrooke, then the family seat of the Crornwells, a mis- 
chievous monkey entered the apartment, and, jnatching 
up the baby, flew with him in his arms to the roof of the 
house. Sir Henry and the nursery-maids were of course 
in the utiiiost consternation, and feather-beds we^e in 
immediate requisition to break his fliJJ. Fortunately, 
however, the monkey descended of his owm accord, and 
restored the " fortune of England ” to the terrified 
inmates of Hinchinbrooke. 
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His school mas tors were a Hev. Mr. Long, of Hunt- 
ingdon^ and afterwards a Dr. Beard of tlfe same 
the latter of wliom is described as a severe 

casligator. ^ ^ 

The enemies of Cromwell, not satisfied with maligning 
.his character and conduct in the days of his splendour, 
were mean enough to rake up half-forgotten scandal, witli 
the view of throwing obloquy even over his boyhood. 
They usually describe him as having been a very 
obstinate, mischievous, wrong-headed boy, always under 
the lash or in disgrace; a “rbi^ber of orcluirds ; ” a 
regular “ ajyple dragon ; ** a plunderer of dove-houses, 
“ stealing the young pigeons,** says Heath, “ iind eating 
and merchandising of them.’* The same vindictive 
writer relates aiiotlier trait of Cromwell’s boyhood, 
which, however, may probably bo true, lie bad bis 
fits of learning, according to Heath, and would occa- 
sionally study hard for a week, though afterwards he 
would be idle for months. Bolingbroke,* liocbester, 
and other gifted men, are said to Jhave coquetted in 
a similar njpnner with their genius. 

Cromw^ell, in his boyhood, was osteo in imminent 
danger of being drowned, having been with difficulty 
saved by a Mr. Johnson, a clergyman. Many years 
afterwards, they encoilutercd each other in the streets 
of Huntingdon, when the hero of Marston Moor was at 
the heaij of his Ironsides. Cromwell recognised his 
benefactor, and reminded him of the circumstance. “ T 
remember it,’*^said* the old man ; “ but I would rather 
have put you into the water, than seen in arms 
against your King.** 

There is another story connected with the Protector’s 
boyhood, to which the name of Clarendon adds some 
weight. It would appear that he was one night lying 
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in hfed and awake, when a gigantic figure drew the 
CL'Hains of hil bod, and assured him that he should one 
day be (greatest man in England: the phantom, how’- 
ever, made no alhision to his ever becoming King. 
Heath, in his “ Flagellum,” in some degree varies the 
r^ation : “ ’Twas at this time of his adolescency,” he 
says, “ that he dreamed, or ratl\er a familiar insti acted 
him, and put into his head that he should be King of 
England.” According to this writer, the boy insisted so 
pertfliaciously on his having seen the vision, that his 
schoolmaster, Dr. B^tird, at the especial desire ot 
Cromwell’s father, gave him a sound flogging for his im- 
pudence aiid^ vanity. It is certain that in liis days of 
greatness Cromwell more than once alluded to the dream 
of his youth. Lord Clarendon says, “ it was generally 
spoken of, even from the beginning of the troubles, 
and when he w'as not in a posture that promised such 
exaltation.” He adds, that when the crown w'as sub- 
sequently oflered to Cromwell, he revolved in his 
mind the words of the apparition with perplexity and 
doubt. ^ 

This story rec^-ls another scarcely less remarkable. 
**It happened,” says Heath, “ as was then generally the 
custom in all great free-schools, that a play called The 
JPive Senses was to bo acted by the scholars of the school, 
and Oliver Cromwell, as a confident youth, was named to 
act the part of Tact us, the Sense of Feeling ; in^the per- 
sonification of which, as he came out of the tyring-room 
upon the stage, his head encircled ’with a chaplet of 
laurel, he ..tumbled at a crown purposely laid there, 
which, stooping down, he took up and crowned himself 
therewithal!, adding beyond his cue some majestical 
mighty words.” The title of this play, which is reprinted 
in Dodsley’s collection, is Lingua, or the Combat of 
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the Tongue and the Five Senses for Superiority.*’ * The 
following scene is the one referred to by Heath. 

Tactus, *Tis wondrous rich, but sure it is not so ; 

Do I not sleep, and dream o^ this’ good luck ? 

No, I am awake and feel it now. 

Whose should it be ? 

(lie tahes up the Crown,) 

Mend, Set up a ai quia for it. 

Tactus, Mercury, all’s mine own, here’s none to cry half's mine. 
Mertkl, When 1 am gone. 

Scene 6. A Soli^ofjiuy, 

Tactus, Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend I 
Was ever man so fortunate as I, 

To break his shins at such a stumbling-blcfck ? 

Roses and bays, back hence ; this crown and rob3 
My brows and body circles and invests : 

How galUinily it fits me ! sure the slave 
Measured mif head that wrought this coronet. 

They lie who say complexions cannot change, 

My blood’s ennobled, and I am transformed 
Into fho sacred temper of a king. • 

Metliiuks I hear my noble parasites 
Styling me Caesar, or great Alexander, 
nicking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This precious ointment. How my i)«ce' is mended I 
How princely do 1 speak, how sharp I threaten 1 
Peasants, I’ll curb your headstrong impudence, 

And make you tremble when the lion roars ; 

Ye earth-bred w^-rns ! 0 for a looking-glass ! 

Poets will write w-hole volumes on this change, 
e Where’s my attendants ? Come hither, sirrah, quickly, 

Or by the wings of Hermes— * 

* • 

Whether tlie part of Tactus was the especial choice of 

Cromwell, or whether it was selected for him by others, 

* ** Lingua ; or the Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses for 

iiiuperiority. Anon, 4to, 1607.” Winstanley attributes it to Anthony 
Brewer.— Biog, Dram,^ voL iii., p, 372. 
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the coincidence between this passage and the events of 
his .after-life is equally singular. It may be remarked, as 
in some iogree tending to corroborate the truth of the 
stprv, that the preface to., the first impression of the play 
purports it to have been originally performed at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards at the Free Grammar 
School, at Huntingdon. 

There is no meanness to which the political bigot will 
nqt descend, and accordingly, wc find numerous un- 
worthy attempts made by Cromweirs contemporaries to 
degr.nde him as a man sFinean birth. The mighty genius 
of this extraordinary person is so far above the mere 
question of ancestry, that it would be folly to dwell long 
on the subject. It is certain, however, that his secretary, 
Milton, when he speaks of him, in his Latin Panegyric, 
as of noble and illustrious birth, is not far from the truth. 
That his connections were highly respectable there can 
be no question. He was related to the St. Johns, 
Barringtons/ and Hampdens, and his forefathers had 
been sheriffs for Canibridgeshire and Huntingdonshire 
at different periods, from the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
They vere the possessors also of considerable landed 
property, and were long the masters of Hinchinbrooke. 
CromVell himself tells us', in one of his speedhes, — “ I was 
by birth a gentleman, neither living in any considerable 
height, nor yet in obscurity ; a definition which seems 
exactly the truth, • 

There is a favourite theory of the indefatigable Noble, 
that a relationship existed between Charles^the First and 
Cromwell ; the mother of the Protector having beeil a 
Stuart. As Noble took considerable pains on the subject, 
and, indeed, felt fully satisfied of the reality of the 
relationship, we feel tempted to insert the following 
genealogical table. 
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Alexander, Lord High Steward of Scotland, 


James, Lord High Steward. 


Walter, Lord High Steward, 

mar. Marg., sister of David II. 


Robert Stuart, King of Scotland. 
King Robert III. 

King James I. 

King James II. 

King James HI. 

I 

King James IV. 

King James V. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 


King James VI. of Scotland, 
and I. of England. 

King Charles I. * 

King Charles IL 


Andrew Ste>\ ard. Esq, 

Alexander Steward, Esq. 




Sir John Steward, Knt. 


I 

S£ John Steward, Knt. 

Thomas Steward, Esq. 

Richard Steward, Esq, 

Nicholas Steward, Esq. 

Nicholas Steward, Esq. 

William Steward, Esq. 

Elizabeth == Robert 
Steward Cromwell. 

r 

Oliver Oromwell, Protector. 
'Richard Cromwell, Protector. 


It w6uld appear, from this table, that Cliarl^ and 
Cromwell were ninth cousins, once removed, and that 
Charles and the Protector Bichard were tenth cousins. 
ThSre were certainly no prejudices of consanguinity. 
Horace Walpole mentions as a “ marriage extraordinary,” 
that the descendants of Charles the First and Cromwell 
intermarried in the fourth degree. There may possibly 
have been such a marriage through the Hydes, but we 
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have not been able to trace it out. The connection of 
Cromwell with the blood-royal is far from being a 
modern question of dispute. Anthony Wood says, — 
“ His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Eichard 
Steward, Knt., whence ’twas that, when Oliver gaped 
after the Protectorship, it was given out by those of his 
party, tliat he was descended of the royal blood, and Lad 
right to the crown of England.** 
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criAPTim ir. 

Befutation of Cromwell having b»^en a Brower — Lampoons on the Subjort 
— His early Profligacy —He is entered at Sydney College, Cambridge 
— lleraoval to the Inns of Court — Associates with lloysterers and 
Dnmkards — Becomes the Terror of thS “ Ale-Wives” of Huntingdon 
— Ilis Mamage — Ileformati(»n in hie Conduct — His lleligioiis Mtdan- 
choly and Fanaticism — Cromwell takes a Farm at St. Ives — Failure 
of his agraiian Speculations — Removes to Cambri<lge— Subscribes 
in Favour of the Republican Cause — Prevented from emigrating to 
America — Hampden’s Foresiglii of bis future Greatness. 

The question, whether Cromwell or his father r ore 
ever actually engaged in trade as brewers, has given 
rise to much more controversy than it deserves. The 
fact would be of little importance but for the extra- 
ordinary height to which Cromwell afterwards attained, 
and also as enabling us to understand the lampoons and 
other literary curiosities of the period. One or two of 
these trifles are not unamusing. 'By the author of 
“ Oliver’s Court,” Cromwoll is described, — 

“ As fickler than the city ruff, 

Who changed his brewer’s coat to buff; 

His dray-cart to a coach, the beast 
Into two Flanders mares at least ; 

Nay, hath the art to murder kings, 

Like David, only with his slings.’* 

^ The following pasquinade has more merit:-— 

** A bre\ic*r may be a burgess grave. 

And carry the matter so fine and so brav«^ 

That he the better may play the knave, 

Which nobody can deny. 
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A brewer may be a parJiaTnent martf 
For thjre the knavery first began, 

And brew most cunning plots he can, 

4 Which nobody can deny. 

* 

A brewer may put a Nabal face; 

And march to the wars with such a gra(S%" 
Q'hab he may get a Captain's place, 

Which nobody can deny, 

A brewer may speak so wondrous well, 
That he may rise (strange things to tell), 
And so be made, a Colcmel, 

Which nobody can deny. 

A brewer may mitke his foes to flee. 

And raise his fortunes so that he 
Zieuteimnt-General may be, 

Which nobody can deny. 

A brewer may be all in all, 

And raise his powers both great and small, 
That he may be a L(yt*d General^ 

Which nobody can deny. 

A brewer may be like a fox in a cub, 

"And teach a lecture out of a tub, 

And give the* wicked world a rub, 

Which nobody can deny. 

A brewer, by his excise and rate, 

Will promise his army he knows what^ 

And set upon a coll^^e gate,* 

Which nobody can deny. 

• 

Methinks 1 hear one say to me, 

Pray why may not a brewer be 
Lord CJi^ncellor o’ th’ University f 
Which nobody can deny, 

• 

A'br^wer may be as bold as Hector, 

When as he had drunk his cup of nectar 
And a brewer may be a Lord Protector^ 
Which nobody can deny. 


* This is obscura. 
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Now here remains tlie strangest thing, 

How this brewer about his liquor diil brinf^ 

To be an Emperor or a Khi^, 

Which nobody can deny. 

A brewer may do what hef-Will, 

And rob the Church and State, to sell 
His soul unto the Devil in Hell, 

Which nobody can deny.” 

Coke informs us, that when his father was once asked 
whether he was acquainted with the Protector, — “ .Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘and his father too, ,,when he kept his brew- 
house in Huntingdon.” That Eobert Cromwell, the 
father, purchased the brewery is undoubted, but that he 
w^as ever engaged in the trade appears to be at least 
doubtful. That his illustrious son never carried on the 
business is admitted even by his arch-maligner Heatn. 

If we were to credit the contemporaries, or rather the 
enemies of Cromwell, the early period of his life was 
passed in idleness and profligate society. Hugdale says, 
— “ In his youth he was for some time bred up* in Cam- 
bridge, where he made no great proficiency in any kind 
of learning ; but then and afterwards, sorting himself 
with drinking companions, and the ruder sort of people, 
(being of a rough and blustering disposition,) he had the 
name of a Eoysterer amongst most that knew him.** 
According to Sir Philip Warwick, “the first years of his 
manhood were spent in a dissolute course of life, in good 
fellowship and gaming.” And Wood tells us, “ that his 
father dying whilst be was at Cambridge, he was taken 
home, and sent to Lincoln*8 Inn to study the common 
law, but making nothing of it, he was sent for home by 
his mother, became a debauchee, and a boisterous and 
rude fellow.*’ 

On the 23rd of April, 1616, the day on which Shake- 
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spetO'e breathed his last, Cromwell, at the age of severs - 
teen, was entered at Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge.* 
According to Hume, “his genius was found little fitted 
for the calm and elegant occupations of learning, and 
consequently he made small proficiencies in his studies.” 
Dugdale also tells us, in less graceful language, that at 
Cambridge, Cromwell was far “more famous for foot-ball, 
cricket, cudgelling, and wrestling, than for study.” Ho 
remained at the University about a year. 

l>om Cambridge,* Cromwell is said to have removed 
to one of the Inns of ^Jourt in London. According to 
Anthony Wood and ifoble, he was entered in Lincoln’s 
Inn, but neither on the books of that, nor of any other 
of the Inns of Court, does there appear any trace of his 
name. According to that most bigoted of all bigoted 
scribblers, Heath, the future Protector was at this period 
a frequenter of taverns and the companion of drunkards ; 
and, moreover, when after a residence of two or three years 
in London„he returned to his widowed mother, it was as 
a finished aifd roistering profligate. According to the 
further accounts of Heath, Cromwelfs subsequent con- 
duct, on his return to his native place, was no less dis- 
creditable than it had been in London. He describes 
him as quarrelling in ale-houses ; as having been a terror 
to the “ ale-wives” of Huntingdon ; playing at quarter- 
staff with “ tinkers, pedlars, and the like and, moreover, 
“ seizing upon all women he met in his way on the road, 
and perforce ravishing a kiss.” 

• • 

* Some zealfipiB royalist has inserted in the CollegS Register, between 
Oromwell’s iifime and the next entry, the following words : — Hid fait 
grandU Ule impostor, camifex perditmimm, qui, pientissimo rege 
Carolo 7. nefarid ccede sublcUo, ipsvm usurpavit thronum ; et tria 
regno, per v. ferme annorum spatium, mb Protectoi'is wmiim, 
indomitd tyrawnide vexavit. 
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That these charges against Cromwell, if not totally 
untrue, are at least grossly exaggerated, t'liere cannot be 
the slightest question. That in early life he \vas‘fond of 
playing at quarter-staff, and that ho may have been led 
into one or two venial frolics,^ is not impossible.' But 
even had he been guilty of still graver delinquencies, 
who is there so bigoted as not to make allowances for the 
effervescence of youthful spirits ; or what Christian is 
there who will not give him the greater credit for the 
victory which he subsequently obfcuined over his iiffec- 
tions, and the sincere co7itrition’W'hic:i he both felt and 
expressed ? 

On the 22nd of August, 1620, at the ago of twenty- 
one, Cromwell united himself to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir James Bouchier, Knight, of Essex.* They were 
married in St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, the same 
interesting edifice which contains the bones of his future 
Latin secretary, the illustrious Milton. The following 
entries, recording these two memorable events, appear in 
the parish books : — 

“ Oliver Cromwell to Elizabeth Bouchier.” 

** John Milton, gentleman, conBumptioh, chancel.” 

It was about the period of his •marriage, that Cromwell 
is stated to have become an altered man, and to have 
reflected on his former transgressions with deep remorse. 
The change appears at first to have plunged him into a 
deep religious melancholy. His physician. Dr. Simeott, 
informed Sir Philip Warwick, that “ his patient was a 
most splenetics’ man, and had fancies about the cross 
which stood in the town ; and that he had been called up 

* Her name was a respectable one, and her fortune considerable ; 
but it would seem she was in no way related to the Earls of Essex of 
the same name. 
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to liim at midniglit and such unseasonable hours, very 
m;iny times, ^upou a strong fancy which made him 
belie he was then dying.” 

Cromwell was now residing on a farm which he had 
talteir at St. Ives ; where, according to Heath, he was so 
entirely absorbed in heavenly concerns, that his earthly 
ones prospered but indiflerently. He is said to have 
engaged his household so many hours in morning prayer, 
that it was usually nine o’clock before his labourers went 
to tliteir work ; and O'.'en then, perceiving how littlb their 
master concerned hiiiis('lf with his temporal interests, 
instead of performing their task, they contented them- 
selves with turning up a furrow or two, and then passed 
the greater part of the remainder of tlie day in playing 
at cards. That his worldly interests suffered, is the best 
proof of Cromwell’s sincerity. He had at this time a 
chapel behind his house at St. Ives, in which he fre- 
quently held forth in person to a congregation of enthu- 
siasts whose religious convictions coincided with his own. 

Although he had now become a Separatist, we find 
Cromwell still entrusted with the common parochial 
offices, and occasionally attending the parish church. 
Secession had not then been carried to its extreme length, 
and accordingly, for some time after his having adopted 
the principles of the Puritans, wo find him still living on 
friendly terms with some of the most eminent divines of 
the Church of England. Cromwell is said to have been 
long remembered by the congregation of St. Ives, from 
his wearing a piece of red flannel round his neck to 
protect himofrom the atmosphere. He Was subject to 
inflammation of the trachea, and it was, probably, the 
dampness of the country around, as much as tlie failure 
of his agrarian speculations, which eventually drove him 
from the neighbourhood. During his residence at St. 
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Ives, he is said to have made every possible exertion to 
defray the debts which he had contract 3d before his 
marriage. Heath, who has either the folly or the want of 
candour to question the genuineness of his conversion, 
nevertheless relates an anecdolTb which reflects indirectly 
much credit on Cromwell’s delicate scruples of conscience. 
“ Having,” says Heath, “ some years before won 30Z. of 
one Mr. Catton, at play, meeting him accidentally, he 
desired him to come home with him and receive the 
money, telling him that he had g^t it by indireai and 
unlawful means, and that it wpjild be a sin in him to 
detain it any longer ; and did really pay the gentleman 
the said 30Z. back again.” If we omit the words “ in- 
direct and unlawful,” the anecdote k probably not 
entirely untrue. 

Whatever his youthful delinquencies may have been, 
that Cromwell subsequently reverted with deep regret to 
certain incidents in his early career, there can be little 
question. In 1638 he writes to his relation Mrs. St. John : 
— “ One beam in a dark place hath exceeding much 
refreshment in it ; blessed be Ilis nar&e for shining upon 
so dark a heart as mine. You know what my manner of 
life hath been ! Oh ! I lived in and loved darkness, and 
hated the light. I vras a chief, the chief of sinners. 
This is true : I hated godliness, yet God had mercy on 
me. Oh, the richness 'of his mercy ! praise him for me ; 
pray for me, that he who hath begun a good work would 
perfect it to the day of Chrigt.” 

According to IJugdale, Cromwell, on leaving his^ farm 
at St. Ives, rfjtired to some ‘‘ Toem lodgin^B at Cam- 
bridge. This is far from being a solitary insinuation of 
Cromwell’s poverty. There is something especially paltry 
in attacking a great genius, and such a genius too, merely 
because he was foor. But, in fact, there is no proof that 
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Cromwell ever was in such distress. It was shortly, 
indeed, afte^ leaving St. Ives that his maternal uncle, 
Sir Thomas Steward, bequeathed him a large property in 
the neighbourhood of Ely ; and, moreover, we find him 
t:on|;ributing, about this time, so liberal a donation as 
500Z. towards quelling the Irish insurrection, besides 
another sum of lOOZ. in support of the republican cause. 

The fact is well known that Cromwell was once on the 
point of quitting England for ever. To the non-con- 
foi^inist, the enemy, of control, and the discontented of 
all classes, America, at this period, oflTered a vast field of 
unrestraint, and no indifferent means of subsistence. 
Many Puritans, and others, had already flocked there ; 
and it was undoubtedly the policy of Charles to encourage 
such migration. The story is well known that at one 
time the government detained eight ships in the river, 
on board of which were Sir Arthur Ilazelrig, Eich, 
Hampden, Pym, and Oliver Cromwell ! Although the 
trufh of this story is more than questionable, yet there 
can bS no doubt of Cromwell having at least on one 
occasion contemplated quitting England for ever. In 
1641, when the grand remonstrance of the Commons 
against the general grievances of the nation was carried 
at three o’clock in thjd morning by a majority of only 
nine, we find Cromwell, on the House breaking up, con- 
fiding to Falkland what had ’previously been his in- 
tentions. If that “remonstrance had not passed,” he 
said, “ he would have sold all he had the next* morning, 
and never have seen England more and he added, “ he 
knew mSny. other honest men of the samft resolution.”* 

Cromwell must have possessed considerable claims on 
the sufirages of his fellow-townsmen, since we find him 
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the representative of hia native town in Parliament at 
the age of twenty-nine. He waa retume(2 as inembeT* 
for Huntingdon in 1628, and again for Cambridge in 
1640. It was undoubtedly owipg Ao the influence of 
Hampden that he was elected for the latter place. That 
celebrated patriot had early entertained a liigh opinion 
of Cromweirs talents. One day, meeting Lord Digby 
going down the Parliament stairs, — “ Pray,” said his 
Lordship, “ who is that sloven, for I see he is on our 
side by hia speaking so warmly to-da}^ ? ” “That slovtfn,” 
said Hampden, “ whom you see before us, who hath no 
ornament in hia speech : that sloven, I say, if we should 
ever come to a breach with the King, which God forbid ! 
in such a case, I say, that sloven will bo the greatest man 
in England.** 
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CromwolVs iTulifferoHce as to Dress— Rudeness of his Manners — His 
persunal Iniivmities caricaturetl — He is the first to take up Arms 
against the King — Ilia Regiment of Iroimden — Their Discipline 
''jind goofl (Vruliict— Cromwell beloved by the common Soldiers — 
Ilia first Military Kxph>it — Rattle of Marston Moor — Cromwell’s 
Narrow Escape froiiJ being killed — The second Engagement at 
Newbury — Cromwell’s Personal Encounter witli a Cavalier Officer 
— Anecdote of Fairfax at the Battle of Naseby — Cromwell’s rapid 
Successes — Accused of Cowardice by his Enemies. 

-fi 

Tn the early part of his career, Cromwell had been care- 
less in his dress, and dirty even in appearance. As he 
increased in power, however, he probably considered, like 
Napoleon, that external appearances have their influence 
over the miuda of men, and consequently grew more nice 
in his person as he advanced in greatness. Sir Philip War- 
wick, who had frequent opportunities of observing him, 
has bequeathed us two very dissimilar portraits of him, 
sketched at different periods of his career. “ The first time,” 
he says, “ that ever I took notice of him, was in the begin- 
ning of the Parliament held in 1640, when I vainly thought 
myself a courtly young gentleman, for we courtiers valued 
ourselves much upon our good clothes. I ftame one 
morning into the house well clad, and perceived a 
geiftleman ^peaking whom I knew not,o very ordinarily 
apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, winch sefemed 
to have been made by an ill country tailor : his linen 
was plain, and not very clean; and I remember a 
speck or two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar: his hat was without a 
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hatband; his stature was of a good size ; his sword stuck 
close to his side ; his countenance swollen and reddish ; 
his voice sharjg and untunable, and his eloquence full 
of fervour.” .t 

Some twelve years afterwards, Sir Philip Warwick ihus 
varies his description ; — “ I lived to see this very gentle- 
man,” he says, “whom out of no ill will to him I thus 
describe, by multiplied good successes, and by real but 
usurped power, having had a better tailor and more con- 
verse among good company, in my oWn age, when fof’six 
weeks together I was in his Serjeant’s hands a prisoner 
and daily waited at Whitehall, appear of a great and 
majestic deportment and comely presence.” Dr. South, 
in his description of Cromwell, agrees with Sir Philip 
Warwick: — “Who,” he says, “that had beheld Such 
a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Cromwell first entering 
the Parliament House, with a thread-bare torn cloak, and 
a greasy hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for, could 
have suspected that, in the course of a few years, he 
should, by the murder of one King and the banishment 
of another, ascend the throne, be invested in the royal 
robes, and want nothing of the state of a King but the 
changing of his hat into a crown.” Later in life, 
his toilet altei’ed much for the better. In 1653, on 
an occasion of his dining in state with the Lord Mayor of 
London, after he had become Protector, we find him mag- 
nificently^ arrayed in “ a musk-colour suit and coat nchly 
embroidered with gold.” 

His manners, at an early period of his political career, 
seeni to have been as rude as his appearance.''- Lord Cla- 
rendon tells us, in his Life of Himself, that, in 1640, 
“ being one of the same committee with him, Cromwell 
flew into a violent yage, reproached the chairman, threat- 
ened the witnesses, and behaved altogether with the 
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greatest indecency and rudeness. At last,’* he adds, “ his 
caVriage grew so tempestuous, that the chairman was 
obliged to* reprehend him, and threatened to complain to 
tli/3 House if he peraisteU. in such behaviour.” Higgons 
informs us, in his Short View of English History, that, 
as early as 1641, before Cromwell was known to fame, 
Sir Bevil Granville, a Member of Parliament, had con- 
ceived such an aversion to him, that ho always carefully 
avoided sitting near him in the House. When asked the 
reason by his friends, he could hardly account for it, he 
said, but he had a foreboding that “that ill-looking 
fellow would kill tlie King.” * 

Undoubtedly, at the commencement of his career the 
appearance of Cromwell must have been far from prepos- 
sessing. His frame was robust and ungainly, and im- 
pressed the by-stander with the idea of clumsiness and 
vulgarity. He was of an ungracious aspect ; his com- 
plexion was muddy, and of a sallow hue, his eyebrows 
large and bifshy, and his nose of a bright red. “ Crom- 
well,” says Sara ueL Butler, “ wants neither wardrobe nor 
armour ; his face is natural buff, and his skin may furnish 
him with a rusty ooat of mail.” 

“ In Cromwell art>and nature strive 
Which should the ugliest thing contrive ; 

Fii-st nature forms an ill-sh9<pcd lump ; 

And art, to show how good wits jump. 

Adds to his monstrous shape and size 
All sorts and kinds of villainies ; 

So that he was by art and nature^i 
« An ugly, j^e, and monstrous creature.^ 1* 

^ *1^ 

Thus, we perceive, that not even personal infirmities 
were sacred from the stupid and brutal malignity that 


* Morgan's Phoenix Britannicus, p. 187* 
t Butler's Remains, p. 252. 
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followed this illustrious man. Even the ‘‘ruby nose” of 
the Protector was productive at the time of much doggrel 
nonsense and low buffoonery. The “ blazing of l:is beacon 
nose,” — the “glow-worm glistening in his beak,” — arid 
similar instances of abuse, occur frequently in the pages 
of the royalist scribblers. This prominent feature in his 
face was even made to personify the Protector himself, 
and, accordingly, wc find persons, instead of asking how 
Cromwell was, inquiring after his nose. “Thanks to 
Cromwcirs nose,” was a frequent expression ; and again, 
the “ Euby jS'ose drew his dagger in the house;” — 
“ thanks to the devil first, and next, to Nol Cromweirs 
nose,” — and “ Nose- Almighty made answer,” &c. Cleav- 
land says, in his character of a London Diurnal, “This 
Cromwell should be a bird of prey by his bloody beak.” 
Even the high-minded Marquis of Montrose could con- 
descend to such indifferent ribaldry. Soon after the exe- 
cution of Charles, we find Montrose asking a new comer 
to the Hague, “how Oliver’s nose did?”’ “Oliver,” 
says Walker, in his History of Independency, “ is a bird 
of prey, as you may know by his bloody beak.” AVe have 
seen, howev(*r, that Cromwell improved in person as he 
rose in greatness. The habit of commanding, and of 
being obeyed, unconsciously induces a dignity of manners 
even in the least gifted, and sometimes elevates the phy- 
siognomy as well as the demeanour. Of this, Cromwell, 
though a remarkable, is not a solitary instance. In the 
last years of his life there was much of courtliness in his 
address, and something commanding and not unkingly in 
his«appearance. 

The circumstance is worthy of remark, that Cromwell 
was one of the first persona who appeared in open arms 
against his sovereign. His first step was to transmit a 
supply of arms and ammunition to his native county. 
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He Shortly afterwards followed in person, and, among the 
clowns and idlers \ji the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, laid 
the founc^tion of that famous regiment which afterwards 
bore the ^roud name of^ Cromwell’s Ironsides. Instead 
of joining the parliamentary forces with a clownish and 
undisciplined force, as did half the discontented country 
gentlemen, he lost no pains in instructing his followers 
in military tactics ; while at the same time he carefully 
instilled into them that intense religious enthusiasm, 
whicSi, combined witlf their efficiency as soldiers, rendered 
them invincible. He^^customed them to clean their 
horses, to keep their accoutrements bright, and to pass 
the night on the ground. Not content with their mere 
soldier-like appearance, we find him on one occasion 
resorting to the following characteristic expedient, in 
order to try their nerves and accustom them to sudden 
surpiise. During one of their musters, he posted in the 
immediate neighbourhood an ambuscade of twelve men, 
who at a particular moment rushed forward as if they 
had been the enemy. It seems that about twenty of his 
followers rode off as fast as their horses could carry 
them. Cromwell ^ave them no other chance of retrieving 
their lost reputations, but forthwith supplied their places 
with other recruits. 

Within the^ space of twelve months he had raised a 
body of two thousand men, whose sobriety and good 
conduct were as remarkable as their military efficiency.* 
For an oath, a private was fined twelve pence, and if 
drunk was set in the stocks. Cromwell,” says Sir 

* “As for Colonel Cromwell, he hath 2000 brave men, well dia- 
siplined ; no man swears, but he pays his twelve pence ; if he be 
drank he is set in the stocks or worse ; if one calls the other round- 
head, he is cashiered : insomuch that the countries where they come 
leap for joy of them, and come in and join them.'* — Cromwdlvvm, p. 5m 

VOL. II. • 
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Biebar4 Baker» in his Chronicle, kept the armies under 
him in so exact a discipline, that they rather seemed* a 
body of well governed citizens than soldiers ; ^wearing, 
profaneness, drunkenness, mur^r, 'rapine, uncleanliness, 
the common vices of other soldiers, were not to be found 
among his.” Cromwell possessed the peculiar art of 
winning the confidence and affection of his soldiers, and 
of devoting them to his personal interests. Even when 
his command comprehended the large forces of the Com* 
monwealth, he sedulously acquainted himself with the 
names and characters of the pri^Ett$) men ; he joined with 
them familiarly in discourse, and sometimes even called 
them into bed with him, in order to insure greater 
secrecy to their conversation. He affected to each a 
strong interest in his individual wel&re, encouraging 
intimacy, we are told, by occasionally clapping them on 
the shoulder, or playfully boxing their ears. “ He was a 
strong man,*’ said one of his contemporaries, in the 
dark perils of war : in the high places of the %ld, hope 
shone on him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out 
in all the others,” 

Cromwell, in after years, often reverted, with much 
pride, to the policy which he had adopted at the commence- 
ment of the civil troubles. In his conference with the 
Parliament, on being offered the title of ESng, occurs the 
following curious passage ; — “ I did labour,” he says, 
** as well as I could, to discharge my trust, and G-od 
blessed me, as it pleased him. I had a very worthy 
friend then, qnd he was a very noble person, and I^know 
hifip memory is very grateful to you all ; Mr.' John Hamp- 
den was the person. At my first going out into this 
engagement, 1 saw our men were beaten on every hand. 
I did indeed ; and desired him that he would make some 
additions to my Lord of Essex’s army, of some new regi* 
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tnents. And !l|^ told him it would be serviceable to him 
in 'bringing such men in as I thought had a spirit, that 
would do*something in the work. Yowr troops^ said I, 
a/r\ most hf them oW deitayed serving-men^ and tapsters^ 
and sfjtch kind of fellows i and their troops are gentlemen^ s 
younger sons^ and persons of good quality. And do you 
think that the mean spirits of such mean and hose fellows 
will ever he able to encounter gentlemen that have honour^ 
mid courage^ and resolution in them ? You must get men 
of a spirit — and take ii not ill what Isay--of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as far»di gentlemen will go^ or else I am 
sure you will he heaten still. I told him so ; he was a 
wise and worthy person, and he did think that I talked 
a good notion but an impracticable one. I told him, 
I could do somewhat in it : and accordingly raised such 
men as had the fear of God before them, and made 
some conscience of what they did. And from that day 
forward, they were never beaten ; but wherever they 
were engaged against the enemy, they beat continually.’* 
This passage is deviously curious on more than one 
account ; but Cromwell had no very high opinion of the 
vulgar. On the occasion of his setting out on his expe- 
dition into Scotland, while followed by the acclamations 
of the assembled populace^ Lambert expressing his grati- 
fication that the nation were so evidently on their side— 
“ Do not trust them,** said Cromwell ; these very persons 
would shout as much if we were going to be hanged.” 

At the time when Cromwell raised his celebrated troop, 
he had a^gined tg^s forty-third ye&r. It took but 
eleven years mbre to exalt the sloven ” to the summit 
of human greatness. 

His first exploit with his newly-raised troop was to 
seize the royal magazine in the castle of Cambridge. 
The victory of Gainsborough followed in July, 1643; 

B 2 
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and, shortly afterwards, the fights at Winsley Field and 
Homcastle. After taking Stamford and Burleigh-honse, 
he again marched to Cambridge, where he wyung large 
sums of money, besides their»valuable plate, from the 
University. From thence he proceeded to Peterborough 
and Ely. At the latter place he entered the Cathedral 
during the performance of divine service ; and, drawing 
his sword, gave orders to his cuirassiers to drive the 
‘‘ malignants ** out of the edifice. 

At the battle of Marston Moor, which was fought on 
the 2nd of July, 1644, he bdhj^.ved with distinguished 
gallantry. It was on this occasion that, from their 
invincible bravery, his troopers obtained the well-known 
name of Ironsides. At the first play of the artillery, 
their leader had a narrow escape from a cannon-ball, 
which almost grazed his head. Those who were near 
him imagined, for the moment, that he had been killed : 
instantly, however, recovering his self-possession, he 
remarked smilingly that ‘‘ a miss was as good as a 
mile.” ^ 

The second engagement at Newbury took place on the 
27th of October, 1644, and on the 14th of June, 1645, 
was fought the battle of Naseby, in which Cromwell was 
second in command under Fairfax. His conduct and 
success in this impoiijbant action raised him highly in the 
estimation of the Parliament. Heath relates an incident 
that occurred during the action, which, as it contains no 
especial abuse of the hero of the day, may possibly be 
true. “ A <jpmmander of the Kin^’si.” he sayi, “ knowing 
Cromwell, advanced smartly firom the head of his troops 
to exchange a bullet singly with him, and was with the 
like gallantry encountered by him ; both sides forbearing 
to come in, till their pistols being discharged, the cavalier, 
with a slanting back blow of a broad-sword, luckily cut 
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the riband which tied his morion, and with a draw threw 
it gff bis head i and now, ready to repeat his stroke, his 
party c^e in and rescued him, and one of them alighting 
threw up^is head-piece^ into his saddle, which Oliver 
hastily catching, as being affrighted with the chance, 
clapped it the wrong way on his head, and so fought 
with it the rest of the day.” 

It was at Naseby that Fairfax, having killed an ensign 
with his own hand, and possessed himself of his colours, 
intrliMited them to a private soldier till after the clsee of 
the engagement. The m^n subsequently boasting to his 
comrade, that he had^himself won them; — “Let him 
retain the honour,’* said Fairfax : “ I have to-day 
acquired enough beside.” 

Dryden, alluding to the rapid successes of Cromwell at 
this period, addresses him in the following verse : 

Swift and resistleBs through the land he passed. 

Like the bold Greek that did the East subdue ; 

And. ipade to battles such heroic haste, 

* As if on wings of victory he flew. 

« 

The fact is certainly somewhat startling that such a 
man as Cromwell ohould have been accused of cowardice ; 
^nd yet Heath, on this occasion, is not a solitary 
maligner. Lord Hollis, in his Memoirs,* not only 
charges him with being deficient courage, but asserts 
that, on one of the days of the King’s trial, the soldiers 
reproached him with his weakness. His Jordship 
mentions two contemporaries of Cromwell, Major- 
genei'al Qrawfor(L.Qnd Colonel Dalbier, who, he says, 
were not only persuaded of his cowardice, but accused 
him of it openly and almost to his face. In alluding to 
this passage in Lord Hollis’s Memoirs, Horace Walpole, 


* Maserea’s Tracts, vol. i., p. 89, 
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in his peculiar style, observes, — From the extreme good 
sense of his lordship’s speeches and letirers, one should 
not have expected that weak attempt' to blast Ci'omwell 
for a coward. How a judicato^ ip the Temple of Fame 
would laugh at such witnesses'as Major-general Crawfbrd 
and a Colonel Dalbier! Ca)sar and Cromwell are not 
amenable to a commission of oyer and terminer.” 

Lord Hollis, singularly enough, places the scene of 
Cromwell’s timidity at Marston Moor, the loss of which 
battlo was especially attributed by the royalists to* the 
gallantry and generalship of t}i/3ir arch-enemy. Never- 
theless, Lord Hollis is not alone' in making the imputa- 
tion ; inasmuch as about three weeks after the fight, we 
find Principal Baillie writing as follows: — “Sheldon 
Crawford, who had a regiment of dragoons, upon his oath 
assures me, that at the beginning of the fight Cromwell 
got a little wound on the neck which made him retire, so 
that he was not so much as present at the service ; but 
his troopers were led on by David Leslie.” There may 
possibly have occurred some circumstance dilring the 
fight which originated these absurd charges, but the 
whole tenor of Cromwell’s military career compels us to 
reject them as evidence. We musl remember that 
Hollis, though once a friend, vras now his avowed enemy,* 
and that Baillie, being a Presbyterian, could have borne 
but little good will to a zealous Independent. The 
informants of both were probably the same* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cromwell appointed to the Command in Ireland — He departs from 
Whitehall with a splendid Cavalcade — Massacres at Drogheda and 
Wexford — Instances of Cromwell’s merciless Disposition — Battle 
ff Dunbar — Treatmont of the Prisoners — Scotland indebted to 
Cromwell for the Introduction of Newspapers — He is attacked by a 
dangerous Illness — Endeavours to shoot his officers in his Delirium 
— ^Battle of Worcester — Cromwell’s Election — ^Marked Alteration 
in his Behaviour. 

Wh£N) in 1649, the stal;^ of aifairs in Ireland rendered 
it imperative on the Parliament to send her boldest 
citijien to reduce that country to obedience, Cromwell 
was selected for this important duty. Accordingly, three 
Puritan ministers having previously invoked a blessing 
on his iianheys, and he himself having expounded the 
Scriptures, to his •surrounding friends,* he entered his 
coach and six, and, followed by his body-guard, drove 
from Whitehall alnidst the cheers of the populace. 

His departure, and the stateliness of his cavalcade, are 
announced in the Moderate Intelligencer, July 10, 
1649 : “ This evening, about five? of the clock, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland began his journey, by the way of 
Windsor and so to Bristol. He went forth in that state 
and equipage as the like hath hardly been seen ; himself 
in a toack wi^h gallant Flanders mareEj. whitish grey, 
divers coaches accompanying him, and very many gireat 

* A short time before his departure, we find him publicly preaching 
for three hours in the pulpit of the chapel at Whitehall. There were 
few of the churches or chapels i^ London, in which, at this period, 
either Cromwell or one of his officers did not occasionally preach. 
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officers of the army : his life-guard consisting of eighty 
gallant men, the meanest whereof, a commander or 
esquire, in stately habit, with trumpets sounding almost to 
the shaking of Charing Cross, hp,d itf been now Standing : 
of his life-guard many are Colonels, and, believe it, it*8 
such a guard as is hardly to be paralleled in the world.** 
He arrived at Dublin on the 15th of August, and sub- 
sequently quitted that city, at the head of ten thousand 
men, qn the last day of the month, with the intention of 
laying siege to Drogheda. * 

At the sieges, both of Drogheda and Wexford, 
Cromwell exacted a fearful retribution. Of the terrible 
slaughter which took place after the fall of the former 
city, his own despatches, — ^in which he styles it “the 
righteous judgment of God,” — afford us the most graphic 
description : “ I forbade my soldiers,” he says, “ to spare 
any that were in arms in the town, and I think that 
night they put to the sword about two thousand men.** 
And again he writes : “ I believe all the - friers were 
knocked on the head promiscuously b,nt two, the one of 
which was Father Peter Taaf, brother to the Lord Taaf, 
whom the soldiers took the next day ^and made an end 
of. The other was taken in the round tower.” Of the 
garrison of Drogheda, only one individual escaped. — 
“During five days,” says Lingard, “the streets of 
Drogheda ran with blood ; revenge and fanaticism sti- 
mulated the passions of the soldiers ; from the garrison 
they turned their swords against the inhabitants, and 
one thousand uiiresisting victims... were immolated 
together within the walls of the great cfiurch, whither 
they had fled for protection.” The picture, terrible as it 
is, scarcely appears to be exaggerated. 

Cromwell by nature was certainly not of a blood-thirsty 
disposition. That he derivid, therefore, any barbarous 
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satisfaction in Jhe cruelties which he authorised, we cannot 
believe, Urged on by his fanatical advisers, to whoso 
counsels ft would have been dangerous to have turned 
a deaf ear: presumpluously believing hiinselT to be an 
instrument of vengeance in the hands of Heaven ; deter- 
mined to strike terror into the hearts of the Irish, and 
to ensure a rapidity of success whatever might be the 
cost; and, moreover, as he more than once expresses 
himself to the Parliament, convinced that one or two 

C' , o' * 

such terrible examples would in the end “ save much 
effusion of blood ; ” — tlidse, — and probaljly other motives 
of expediency, — were probably the true causes of that 
merciless career of bloodshed which has thrown so much 
obloquy, whether deservedly or not, on his name. 

In the month of J une, 1660, having gone far by his 
successes to subjugate Ireland, Cromwell, at the express 
wish of the Parliament, returned to London. He was 
received by the populace with the greatest enthusiasm ; 
a large numbe;: of the officers of the army hastened to do 
him honour by meeting him on Hounslow Heath ; and at 
Hyde Park he was met by the Lord Mayor and the train- 
bands of the city of London, by whom he was conducted 
in triumph to bis apartments in St. James’s Palace. 

Cromwell had been allowed but a short time for rest, 
when his services were again required by the state. The 
Scots having invited Charles II. to resume the ancient 
sovereignty of the Stuarts, and also having raised an army 
of 36,000 men for the purpose of invading England, 
Croniweli waj^in^iti^d by the Parliament fo assume the 
command of the army which was preparing to oppose 
them. His successes against the Scots, if not so rapid, 
were at least as eminent as against the Irish. The 
battle of Dunbar was fought on the 3rd of September, 
1650, and on the same day o^ that month, in the following 
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year, was gained the “ crowning victory’* of Worcester, 
Previous to the last-named action, Cromwell had been 
extremely submissive in his letters and despatches to the 
Parliaments Henceforth, how^ei^, it is asseHed that 
his elation knew no bounds, and certainly the despatches 
in which he announces his successes to the Speaker, 
Lenthall, are couched in no very submissive terms. It is 
even stated that it was with some difficulty he could be 
dissuaded from knighting the principal commanders on 
the fie\d. Ludlow tells us that his behaviour altered^from 
this period, and that the chan^* £^as marked and com- 
mented on by alf about him. 

It is singular that Scotland should have been indebted 
to its arch-enemy Cromwell for the introduction of news- 
papers. His army, like that of Charles, carried with it 
its own printer, who was constantly employed in pub- 
lishing its proceedings, and, of course, in enhancing its 
successes. 

It may be remarked, that while on his northern expe- 
dition Cromwell was attacked by an .illness which very 
nearly proved fatal to him. The disorder, which was an 
ague, continued nearly three months, by which time such 
was the effect of its ravages, that, in May, 1651, he was 
compelled to apply to the Parliament for permission to 
return. The council sen^ two physicians to attend their sick 
champion. According to Au1)rey, ‘‘ he pistolled one or 
two of bis commanders, who came to visit him in his de- 
lirium.” To Bradshaw, Cromwell writes, 24th March, 
1651: — ^‘‘Indeed, tny lord, your seryjfe needa not me. 
I aQi a poor creature, and have been a dryl)one, and am 
still an unprofitable servant to my Master and to you.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

GromwelTB personal Exertions to insure the Execution of Charles— 
Forces Ingoldesby to sign the King’s Death-warrant —His inde« 
cent Behaviour in the Court of Wards — Visits the King’s dead 
<3ody — ^Anecdotes — Groin well’s love of Buffoonery — His Fractice of 
flinging Cushions at his Friends — Curious Scene at a Banquet at 
Whitehall — CromweF^a 'strange Conduct at State Conferences — 
Encourages Practical Jokes among his Soldiers — Thrown from his 
Coach-box in Hyde Park — Lampoons on the Subject — ^His practice 
of being carried in a Sedan Chair. 

That Cromwell sat as a judge at the trial of Charles 
the First, and that he also signed the death-warrant of 
the ill-fated King, is sufficiently notorious. In addition 
however to these facts, it has been insisted that he 
exertecLhihiself personally, and in the most active manner, 
to ensure the execution of Charles. Among other similar 
evidence to this effect, that of Wayte, one of the King’s 
judges, must be received with considerable caution. 
‘‘Cromwell,” says Wayte, ‘‘went to the House: they 
were labouring to get* hands for his execution at the 
door. I refused, and went into the House : saith Crom- 
well, ‘ those that are gone in shall set their hands ; I will 
have their hands ww.’ ” * Another instance that has 
been adduced, is the means by which he is said to have 
obt&ined the^^ature of Colonel In^ldesby, on an 
occasion of the Colonel entering the Fainted Chamber, 
while Cromwell, and some of the most daring of his party 
were assembled in consultation. They consisted of such 


* Tri^ of ths^Eegioidei^ p. IflS. 
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persons as had either already signed, or were hesitating 
whether they should a£B.x their signatures tu that memor- 
able instrument. “ As soon,” says Lord Clarendon, “ as 
Cromwell’s eyes were on him, he (ran to him, and, taking 
him by the hand, drew him by force to the table , and 
said, ^though he had escaped him all the while before, he 
should now sign that paper as well as they ; * which he, 
seeing what it was, refused with great passion, saying, 
he knew nothing of the business, and offered to go away. 
But Cromwell and others held hkn by violence, ' and 
Cromwell, with loud laughter, taking his hand in his, 
and putting the pen between his fingers, with his 
own hand writ Bichard Ingoldesby, he making all the 
resistance he could.” The following is a fac-simile of 
lugoldesby’s signature, as it appeared in the death-war- 
rant of Charles, and, certainly, from the singular legi- 
bility of the characters, there seems no reason to believe 
that it could have been forcibly obtained. 



There is a curious passage in the declaration of Colonel 
Huncks, in the Trials of the Eegicides, which, however, 
must be jreceived with no less cautipn than the evidence 
of Way te. According to Huncks, on the morning of the 
Bing’s execution, he happened to enter Ireton’s chai^^ber, 
in \^hich he discovered Colonel HainsoiP and Ireton in 
bed together. There were also in the apartment, Crom- 
well, Colonel Hacker, Colonel Thayer, and Axtell. The 
warrant for the King’s execution having been produced, 
Hacker commenced reading it, when Cromwell, address- 
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ing himself to Huncks, desired him, by virtue of t^at 
•wari^t, to draw up the order to the executioner. Huncks 
positiv^y refusing, some angry words were the conse- 
quence: “ Cromwdl,’^ he adds, would have no delay. 
Thdre was a little table that stood by the door, and pen, 
ink, and paper being there, Cromwell stepped and writ. 
I conceive he wrote that which he would have had me to 
write. As soon as be had done writing, he gives the pen 
over to Hacker. Hacker stoops and did write. I cannot 
say what he writ!' Away goes Cromwell and then 
Axtell. We all we,ut" out ; afterwards they went into 
another room ; immediately the King came out, and was 
murdered.” * 

If we are to credit but a very small portion of the 
statements of his contemporaries, the behaviour of Crom- 
well, during the closing scenes of Charles’s life was, to 
say the least, strange if not indecent. Although, in the 
House of Commons, he had professed himself solely insti- 
gated ty'^ Providence and necessity,” and had lamented, 
with an unbecoming hypocrisy, the miserable condition 
of his sovereign, it is insisted that, among his own friends 
in the Court o£ Wards, he indecently “laughed, smiled 
and jeered ; ” adding ; — “ I would cut off Charles’s head 
even with the crown ^n it.” The fact of his having 
jocularly smeared the face of Henry Marten with the 
pen with which he had immediately before signed the 
King’s death-warrant, and of Marten retorting the 
miserable jest, is well known.f After the decapitation 

lu ^ the Regicides, pp. 183, 14)4, 219. 

+ There is another story, but of more questionable authority, thiit after 
the King’s death, a lady sending to him to beg a lock of the deceased 
king’s hair, — “No,” said Cromwell ; “ for I swore to him when living 
that not a hair of his head should perish.” — Biog. BrU. Kippia, vol. v., 
p. 526. See also the evidence of Ewer at the trial of Henry Marten, 
Pennington, and others . — Tnal of Regicides, p. 242. 
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of "Charles, he is said to have paid a visit to the corpse, 
and, putting his finger to the neck, to have made some 
remarks on the soundness of the body and the promise 
which it presented of longevity. ^According to another 
account, on entering the chamber he found the coffin closed, 
and being unable to raise the lid with his staff, he took the 
sword of one Bowtell, a private soldier, who was standing 
by, and opened it with the hilt. “ Bowtell asking him 
what government they should have now, he said the s^me 
that then was.** * 

Like every other act of CromweK*8 life, his levity on 
the solemn occasion of the execution of his sovereign 
had doubtless its origin in motives of deep and hidden 
policy. Not improbably he hoped, by divesting the action 
6f some of its fearful solemnity, to reconcile his friends 
more readily to act their parts in the tragedy. That, in 
his heart, he conscientiously believed he was performing 
a wise and necessary act ; — ^that he felt, in its full force, 
the awful responsibility he was incurring ; — it is impos- 
sible, from our knowledge of his chaiacter, to doubt. 
Sir Purbeck Temple happened to be in the Fainted 
Chamber on the first day of the King’rf trial, when the 
news was brought that his Majesty was landing at Sir 
Bobert Cotton’s stairs. CromWell,** he says, “ran to 
the window to look at him, as he came up the garden, 
and returned as white as the walV* f 

One of the most singular features of Cromwell's 
character was his real love of buffoonery and of practical 
jocularity. On*’ of his fancies, whiclih^ i*p 5 earB‘ to have 
practised long after he had become Protector, was to 
ding cushions and napkins at his friends; a frolic in 
which he frequently indulged when in an excellent 

* Dr. Hutton’s HSS. Noble, vol. L, p. 118, 

t Trial of the Regicides, p. 242. 
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humour, and which he liked to have retorted by any 
favoured indmdual. One of these persons was Mrs. 
Waller, ^e mother of the poet, and a relation of the 
Protector and of Hanipden. In her widowhood she 
frequently entertained Cromwell at her house at Beacons- 
field ; and though (notwithstanding her republican con- 
nexions) she was a staunch royalist, she seems always to 
have been both loved and respected by the great Pro- 
tector. Sometimes she would tax him frankly with 
beiii§ a usurper, and warn him of the end which he 
must expect. Thererjibn, the Protector, we are told, 
“ used merrily to throw a naphin at her in return, and 
said he would not enter into further disputes with his 
aunt ; for so he used to call her, though not quite so 
nearly related.*’ * 

Even during the discussion of the most serious and 
important business, these pleasantries were unhesitatingly 
practised. At the great meeting which was convened at 
the deatlibft Charles, to deliberate on the form of govern- 
ment which it wr}.s most expedient to substitute for 
monarchy, — “ Cromwell,” says Ludlow, “ having learned 
what he could of the principles and inclinations of tliose 
present at the conference, took up a cushion and flung 
it at my head, and then ran down the stairs ; but I over- 
took him with another, which made him hasten down 
faster than he desired.” Even in such triflings as these, 
there was probably some latent policy. Hume* says, — 

Amidst all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this 
singular personas^^he took the opportunity^ of remarking 
the character,1designs7 and weaknesses of men; and^he 
would sometimes push them, by an indulgence in wine, 
to open to him the most secret recesses of their bosom.” 


* Life of Waller, p. 4 . 
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^ In a curious, though not very trustworthy, pamphlet, 
entitled “ The Court and Kitchen of. Mrs. Joai^ Crom- 
well,** there is a strange, but probably not i-^ltogether 
untrue, account of his conduct at one of the public 
entertainments at his court. While the sweetmeats 
were being served, a lady who had been admitted as a 
spectator, requested Colonel Pride, one of the guests at 
the same table with Cromwell, to present her with some 
candied apricots. The gallant Colonel, we are told, 
“instantly threw into her apron a conserve of wet 
sweetmeat with both his hands, con which, as if it had 
been a sign, Oliver catches up his napkin and throws it 
at Pride, he at him again, while all at tlic table were 
engaged at the scuffle : the noise whereof made the mem- 
bers rise before the sweetmeats were set down, and 
believing dinner was done, go to this pastime of gambols, 
and be spectators of his Highness’s frolics.** Similar 
frolics are recorded to have taken place at the marriages 
of his daughters, Mrs. Claypole and Mrs. Eicn... 

History too often condemns, as beneath its dignity, 
much of what is most agreeable and improving. There 
is sometimes more to be learnt in the private history even 
of one of society’s degraded out-casts, than in half the 
falsified pages of the prejudiced-* historiographer. More- 
over, it is in anecdotes of private life that the true 
motives and springs of action are very often discoverable. 
Those important state conferences, of which the historian 
affords but dry details, appear in a very different light, 
when descriljed by a contempora]^.,,3iyj.^ a bystander. 
Whitelock, who was admitted to the Protector’s most 
secret councils, agreeably introduces us into the arcana. 
“ We would be shut up,” he says, “ three or four hours 
together in private discourse, and none were admitted to 
come in to him. He would sometimes be very cheerful 
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with iis, and, laying aside his greatness, he would be/ 
exceeding familiar with us, and by way of diversion 
would niako verses, and every one must try his fancy ; 
he commonly called for tobacco, pipes, and a caudle, and 
would now and then take tobacco himself. Then he 
would fall again to his serious and great business, and 
advise with us in those alfairs ; and this he did ofton 
with us, and our counsel was accepted and followed by 
him, in most of his greatest alfairs.” 

Ilis'* frolics and familiarity were not confined to his 
private friends. Bates teils us, — “ he would often make 
feasts for his inferior officers; and whilst they were 
feeding, before they had satisfied tlieir hunger, cause the 
drums to beat, and let in the private soldiers to fall on, 
and snatch away the half-eaifen dishes. The robust and 
sturdy soldiers he loved to divert with violent and 
hazardous exercises ; as by making them sometimes 
throw a burning coal into one another*s boots, or cmhions 
at one anotlw^^s heads.” This familiar intercourse with 
his humblest followers naturally led to their regarding 
him as their friend. Whitelock tells us that on one 
occasion Cromwell aijnd Ireton, liaving honoured him with 
a visit, were returniug home from his house in the 
evening, when their coach was stopped, and forcible 
examined by the guard. They both gave their names ; 
but the officer on duty not only refused to credit their 
statement, but even threatened to carry them t^p the 
guard-room. Ireton showed a little anger, but “ Crom- 
well,” we a^e told, “ was cheerful with 'the soldiers, and 
gave them twenty^ shilihigs, and commended* them an(ji 
their captain for doing their duty.” 

It must have been highly entertaining to have seen 
the “ Fortune of England ” driving his own coach and 
six in Hyde Park, attended by a regiment of guarda. 

VOL. II. ® 
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says, — “The Duke of Holstein made him a 
present of a set of grey Eriesland coa6h horses; with 
which, taking the air in the Park, attended onl^ with hia 
Secretary, Thurloe, and guard* of* Janizaries, ‘he would 
needs take the place of the coachman, not doubting 
but the three pair of horses he was about to drive, 
w'ould prove as tame as the three nations which were 
ridden by him ; and, therefore, not content with their 
ordinary pace, he lashed them very furiously. But they, 
unaccustomed to such a rough drke, ran away in L rage, 
and stopped not till they had * thrown him out of the 
box, with which fall his pistol fired in his pocket, though 
without any hurt to himself. Heath, who repeats the 
story in his “ Flagellum” without any material difierence, 
also places the scene in Hyde Park. “The generous 
horses,” he says, “no sooner heard the lash of the whip, 
but away they ran, with Thurloe sitting trembling inside 
for fear of his own neck, over hill and dale, and at last 
threw down the inexpert Governor from,.^'he box into 
the traces.” This singular accident nea’rly cost him his 
life. In his fall, his legs became entangled in the harness, 
and for several seconds he remained suspended from the 
pole of the carriage. Thurloe, in great trepidation, 
threw himself from the doon of the vehicle, but for- 
tunately escaped with only some slight bruises. 

This, on a first cursory perusal, would appear to have 
been one of Cromwell’s unaccountable frolics : his phy- 
sician, Bates, however, attributes it to a very different 
cause. The Protector, it appears, was much doubled 
with stone Vtnd gravel, for whidr malSJltes he had been 
prescribed diuretic liquors, and had been recommended 
to hasten their effect by using jolting exercise. It was, 
therefore, his custom, when on horseback, to ride at a 
rapid pace; and, when taking the air in hia coach, to 
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select the driving-box, as producing the more violent 
ifiotion. In his “ Chronicle of the Civil Wars,” Heath 
likens Cromwell and Thurloe to Mephistophiles and 
Dr. Faiistus : — “ Cromwell,” he says, “ like Phaeton, 
fell itom his chariot.” Many pasquinades were, of course, 
written on the subject. The following verse, which con- 
cludes an amusing song of the period, has some slight 
merit : — 


Every day and hour hath shown us his power, 

And now he has shown us his art ; 

Hia first repror 3hVas a fall from a coach. 

His next will be from a cart. 

The accident took place in July, 1654. Peck, in his 
Life of Cromwell, quote3..an Elegy from Dr. Nalson’s 
MS. Collections, — “ On the Lord Protector’s being 
thrown from his coach box.” It is, however, of scarcely 
sufficient merit to be transcribed. In the records of the 
period, we^more than once find the Protector taking the 
air in St: Jan\es's Park in a sedan chair. 
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Installation of the Protector — Ilis Views of Aggrandisement — His 
general Unpopularity — Ceremonies which attended his Installation 
— Dines in State with the Citizens of London — Takes Possession 
of the royal Palaces — Notices of his«llemoval to WliitclAdl — 
Tables provided for his Household— .Aspires to the title of King 
— Consults with his Fi lends on the Subject — Refuses the Title — 
His Sec-ond Iiiaugiu*ation — Gloom of his Court-Affects greater 
Magnificence — Ilis Kutertainments at Whitehall — Discourages 
the Visits of the Queen of Sweden — His frequent and prodigal 
Feasts. ^ 

On the IGtli of December 1653, Cromwell was solemnly 
installed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. His elevation to this high office 
seems to have been regarded by the great iii^tJrity of the 
people of England with indifference,, and Tjy many with 
suspicion and fear : the shrewd enthusiast, Hugh Peters, 
had long since predicted that Cromwell would make him- 
self king. 

Monsieur de Bordeaux thus' writes to the minister 
de Brieniie, on the 20th December, 1653 : — “ The day 
on which Cromwell was declared Protector the cannon of 
the To^;er w^ere fired, the soldiers made Si,feu de joie, and 
bonfires were to bo seen before the public buildings, but 
the people gave no sign of ajjprohationy * says 

th^ writer oY an intercepted lefTcer ^olh Paris, dated 
22nd December, 1653 ; — “ We have but little of news, 
the town being full of discourse of his Highness the Lord 

* Von Raumer, History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Genturiesy 
vol. ii., p. 387, 
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Protector, who, I fear, hath lost much of the affectiony^ 
of the people, ^ince ho took the government upon him- 
self; for it was observed, that at the proclaiming of him 
both at Temple Bar, Cheapside, the New Exchange and 
01&, except the soldiers, and not all of them, there were 
not any that so much as shouted, but, on the contrary, 
publicly laughed md derided him^ without being taken 
notice of.*’ * 

The ceremony of installation took place in West- 
minslter Hall. Aftef a “ seeking of the Lord,^* the 
Protector, about one o’clock in the afternoon, issued from 
his apartments at AVhitehall, and cntoreil his coach of 
state. He was surrounded by his body-guard, and at- 
tended, in their several coaches, by the two Lords 
Commissioners of the Prity Seal, the Barons of the 
Exchequer, the Judges in their robes, the Council of the 
Commonwealth; the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
the Recorder of London, in their scarlet gowns ; and the 
chief officev^ of the array. Lastly came the Protector, 
habited in a blkck suit and cloak, with long boots, and a 
broad band of gold round his hat. King Street, through 
which tho procession passed, w^as lined on each side with 
soldiers. In the hall was spread a splendid carpet, on 
which was a chair of state. Standing on the left side of 
it, between the two Lords Commissioners, Cromwell 
remained uncovered till the articles, by which he bound 
himself to govern the three kingdoms, had been read, 
when, raising up his eyes and his right hand to heaven, he 
solemnly accepted and subscribed them in the face of the 
court. He then covt»ed .dmself and sat Mown in the 
chair of state ; the great officers of the Commonwealth, 
who were ranged on each side of him, covering them- 


Thiirio^ voL i., p. 641. 
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Bv'lves at the same time. The ceremony concluded with 
the Lords Commissioners delivering to ^lim the Great 
Seal, and the Lord Mayor presenting him with the sword 
and cap of maintenance, all which he immediately 
returned to them. The court then rose, and the* Pro- 
tector, preceded by the Lord Mayor carrying the sword, 
returned to Whitehall. The procession again assembled 
in the Banqueting House, and, after listening to an 
exhortation delivered by Lockyer, they dispersed to their 
own homes. * ' 

The formalities, usual at the Loaimencement of a new 
reign, w'cre resorted to at the Instiillation of the Pro- 
tector. All patents and commissions were renewed ; he 
received the congratulations of foreign Ambassadors, in 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, seated on a magni- 
ficent chair of state ; and it was made high treason to 
compass the life or government of the Protector. He 
also took possession of the palaces of Whitehall, Hampton 
Court, and Windsor, which were severally fittdd up with 
great magnificence for his reception, , 

A few weeks after his elevation, we find the Protector 
entertained by the citizens of London wHh all the honours 
which, for centuries, they had been accustomed to pay to 
their sovereigns on their accession. Monsieur de Bor- 
deaux writes to de Bnenne, 23rd of February, .1654 : — 
“ On his solemn entry into the city he was received like 
a King the Mayor went before him with the sw'ord in 
his hand, about him nothing hut officers who do not 
trouble themselves much as to finenesj^ apparel-; be- 
bii\d him the Members of the Council in state coaches, 
furnished by certain lords. The concourse of people was 
great ; wheresoever Cromwell came a great silence ; the 
greater part did not even move their hats. At the Guild- 
hall was a great feast prepared for him, and at the table 
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Bat the Mayor, the Councillors, the Deputies of the arm\Y 
a8*well as Croiftwell’s son and son-in-law. Towards the 
foreign Ambassadors the Protector deports himself as a 
king, for •the power of kings is not greater than his.” 
Again*, do Bordeaux writes a few weeks afterwards 
‘‘ Some say he will assume the title and prerogatives 
of a Koman emperor. In order to strengthen his 
party he deals out promises to all parties. It is here, 
however, as everywhere else; no government was or 
is rig^it in the people’s eyes, and Cromwell, once* their 
idol, is now the object* «of their blame, perhaps their 
hate.” * 

The contemporary notices of the removal of the Pro- 
tector to the stately apartments of Whitehall are not 
without interest : — “ April Tl 3, 1654. This day the bed- 
chamber, and the rest of the lodgings and rooms ap- 
pointed for the Lord Protector in Whitehall, were 
prepared for his Highness to remove from the Cockpit 
on the mOsrow.” — “ His Highness, the Lord Protector, 
with his lady and ^family, this day (April 14) dined at 
Whitehall, whither his Highness and family are removed, 
and did this nigl\Jt lie there, and do there continue.” — 
“ April 15. His Highness went this day to Hampton 
Court, and returned again at night.” t 

The event is thus announced in the Weekly Intel- 
ligencer : — “ The Privy Lodgings' for his Highness the 
Lord Protector in Whitehall are now in readii^ess, as 
also the lodgings for his Lady Protectress ; and likewise 
the privy, kitchen, and other kitchens, butteries, and 
oflSces : .and it is coiUjeived the whole fa&ily will ))e 
settled there before Easter, 

* Von Baumer, History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
Tol. ii., pp. 887, 888. 

t Several Proceedings in Slate Affairs, April 13th to 20th, 1654. 
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“ The tables for diet prepared are these ^ 


A table for his Highness. 

A table for the Protectress. 

A table for Chaplains and 
Strangers. 

A table for the Steward and 
Gentlemen. 


A table for the Gentlemen. 

A table for coachmen^' grooms, and 
, other domestic servants. 

A table for Inferiors, ‘or sub- 
servants.*^” 


It is singular that the only attempt in which this ex- 
traordinary man is known to have been defeated, was in 
his endeavour to obtain the empty title of King. ’ That 
he was eager in the pursuit sc^w to be as undoubted, 
as that he was confident of success : Welwood ever, 
asserts, that a crown was actually manufactured by the 
goldsmiths and delivered at Whitehall. Long before the 
question of elevating Cromwell to the throne of the 
Plantagencts became a subject of discussion by the 
legislature, the people of England appear to have enter- 
tained a very strong suspicion that this was the real 
object of his ambition. The CommonwealUi Was only in 
its first year, when a pamphlet was .seized at Coventry, 
entitled “The Character of King Cromwell;** in the 
House of Commons wo find Henry. Martyn playfully 
but significantly addressing him as “Tour Majesty;*’ 
and again, M. de CroulM writes to Cardinal Mazarine, 
on tho 14th of June, 1651 : — “According to the belief 
of many persons, Cromwell is carrying his ideas beyond 
what wuld be warranted by the most reckless ambi- 
tion.** The question of raising Cromwell to the throne 
seems to have been first introduced ^Parliament by 
Colonel Jephson, and was not*' unfavourably •received 
by the House. Cromwell afterwards inquired of this 
person how he could be induced to propose such a 


Weekly Intelligencer, March 14th to 21st, 1654. 
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measure P Jephson replied artfully, — “ As loug as » 1 
have the honour to sit in Parliament, I must follow 
the dictiates of my own conscience, whatever offence 
I may be so unfortunate as to give you.” Cromwell 
gave’ him a playful blow on the shoulder. “ Get thee 
gone,” he said ; — “ get thee gone for a mad fellow, as 
thou art.” 

Eventually a bill was formally introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Alderman Pack, one of the city members, for 
conferring on the Protector the solemn title of King. 
There was at first considerable agitation in the House : 
the motion was opposed by a number of persons of various 
interests, and Pack was violently forced to the bar. 
After a discussion, liowever, which took place a few days 
afterwards, the bill was carried, and, in April, 1657, a 
committee was appointed to propose it to the Protector, 
and, in the event of his declining the honour, to reason 
with him on his scruples. 

It wap 'lint till the last moment, that Cromwell seems 
to have made up b.is mind to reject the coveted honour. 
Many motives probably influenced his decision : the prin- 
cipal one, however, seems to have been the indignant 
opposition which he was certain to meet with from the 
army, whom he himself liad taught to detest the name of 
King. Moreover, his Major-generals were furiously op- 
posed to his elevation ; his own connexions threatened to 
desert him ; and rumours were afloat that his assassina- 
tion would be the certain consequence. It was a popular 
saying at the time, that the nation must return to 
monarehy, it were Better to recall the rightful heir. 
Why then, it will be asked, did he risk the chance of 
defeat by permitting the question to be submitted in 
Parliament ; for that it had his sanction there can be no 
doubt ? To this we can only oppose the presumed fact, 
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t\at‘ Cromwell himself was in doubt till the last moment. 
It may also have been the case that he was^uot unwilling 
to have the credit of rejecting the proffered dignity ; or 
possibly, by familiarising the minds -of men to the ques- 
tion, he hoped to carry the point in the event of a future 
and more favourable opportunity presenting itself. 

C*ertain it is, that the discussion of the subject in Par- 
liament originated with the Protector himself; and, 
moreover, that he liad sifted the opinions of several in- 
fluential persons, long before the qilfestion was canvffesed 
by the legislature. Among these ^persons were White- 
lock; Dr. Browning, Bishop of Exeter; and the Marquis of 
Hertford. When Whitelock, — after having brought for- 
ward every argument he could think of, to induce him to 
resist the dangerous temptation, — at length left him, it 
was with the conviction that he had produced the effect 
he desired on the mind of the Protector. Cromwell, 
however, never again received him on the same terms of 
intimacy, and shortly afterwards, by confer^prijg on him 
an honourable appointment, found means to remove him 
out of the way. Whitelock tells us that the Protector’s 
nearest relations, and especially his daughter, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, admitted to him that this was the true secret of his 
iinwelcome advancement. Wlien* Cromwell put the ques- 
tion to the Bishop of Exeter ; — “ My advice,” replied 
the prelate, “ must be’ in the words of the gospel ; — 
‘ Render, to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.’ ” The account of his 
discussion with the Marquis of Hertford i^ equally 
curjous, but the details are too lei/gthy for insertion.* 

Among others whom he also consulted at this important 
crisis, were Lord Broghill, Thurloe, and Pierrepoint. 

* See Heame’B Appendix to the Chronioon de Dunstable, vol. iL, 
p. 8S2. 
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Calamj, an eminent city divine, was also pressed for liis 
advice. The latter replied warmly, that the measure was 
no less illjgal than it was impracticable. “ But pray,** 
said Cromwell, “ how impracticable ? ** — “ Why,’* re- 
turned Calamy, “’tis against the voice of the nation; 
th«re will be nine in ten against you.** — “ But what,** 
said the Protector, “ if I should disarm the nine, and put 
the sword in the tenth man’s hand : would not that do 
the business ? ** 

Aifother circumstaifbe which seems to have deterfninod 
Cromwell in rejecting crown was the uncompromising 
opposition of his near connexions, Fleetwood and Des bo- 
rough, of whom the one had married his daughter, the 
other his sister. Cromwell on one occasion invited himself 
to dine at the house of the latter, for the express purpose, 
it would seem, of gleaning the private opinions of his 
powerful relatives on this important subject. Proceeding 
with his usual caution, he commenced, we are told, to 
“ droll wdth -thorn about monarchy, and said it W'as but a 
feather in a man’s cap ; and therefore wondered that men 
would not please children, and permit them to enjoy their 
rattle.** Both Fleetwood and Desborough, however, were 
far too bigoted republicans to connive at his ambitious 
views, and, accordingly, Cromwell, finding he could make 
no impression on them, contented himself with styling 
them “a couple of precise scrupulous fellows,** and 
took his leave. The day before the offer of the crown 
was actually made to him by the Parliament, we find him 
taking amopportunity of walking with them in St. James’s 
Park, and again entering upon the subject. '’'After m^ny 
arguments on both sides, Fleetwood and Desborough, 
convinced, from the tenor of his conversation, that he had 
already made up his mind on the subject, formally ten- 
dered him their commissions. They were resolved, they 
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i|aid, never to serve a King : they foresaw the evils \jhich 
would follow his elevation, and, though they certainly 
would not bear arms against him, yet they must hereafter 
decline carrying them in his service.* ‘ , 

There were no doubt many military officers oft rank, 
who would have follovred the example of these unbending 
republicans. Indeed Colonel Mason actually presented 
a petition at the bar of the Ilouse of Commons, signed 
by about thirty officers of the army, in which these sturdy 
veteriins solemnly protested against* a re-establishm^-nt of 
that monarchy, for the subversion of which they had so 
often shed their blood; and implored the House to remain 
steadfast to the “ old cause.*’ Colonel Pride, it is even 
said, told Cromwell to his face, that if he accepted the 
crown he would shoot him wtth his own hand. 

Cromwell having reluctantly refused the crown, it was 
determined that he should be again installed in the Pro- 
tectorship. The ceremony took place in Westminster 
Hall, on the 26th of J une, 1657, with incrgiised magni- 
ficence. On the former occasion he had worn a simple 
dress of black velvet, but we now find him clad in robes 
of purple lined with ermine, and with the sceptre in his 
hand ; the heralds proclaiming him, by sound of trumpet, 
Protector of England, Scotland,>and Ireland. 

Hollis, Whitelock, Ludlow, and Warwick, alike bear 
testimony, that Cromwell affected magnificence as he 
increased in years. They allude, however, rather to the 
obsequious respect which he exacted from foreigners, as 
weU as from his own people, than to the mere outward 
trappings of state. It is probable, however, that he 
would have no less affected the latter, but for the jealousy 
which it would have excited in the minds of the repub- 


'Surnet, vol. i., p. 128 . 
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licaijs. He took a pride in the splendid apartments of 
Windsor and Whitehall; his feasts very nearly approached 
magnificence ; he increased the officers of his household, 
and also /Established guard of halberdiers, clad in hand- 
somer though modest attire. Sir Gilbert Pickering was 
appointed his Lord Chamberlain, and Claypole, his son- 
in-law, Master of the Horse. The following passage in 
the “ Select Proceedings in State Affairs,” April 27 to 
May 4, 1654, will afibrd a tolerable notion of one of the 
Prot-jctor’s enteriainments, as well as of the peculiar 
manners of the period. • . 

“April 27. The Lord Ambassadors of the United 
Provinces this day dined wnth his Highness the Lord 
Protector at Whitehall, and the Lords of the Council, 
with some Colonels and other gentlemen, at two tables 
in the same room; and the Lords Ambassadors, the 
Lord President, and the Lord Lisle, at the same table 
with his Highness; and twenty gentlemen were taken 
into his lligjiness’s life-guard of foot (the whole number 
is to be threescore), who carried up the meat, and many 
gentlemen attended ; and after dinner there w^as a ban- 
quet. The coats gf the guards are grey cloth, with black 
velvet collars, and silver lace and trimming, — Monday, 
May 1, was more observed by people going a maying 
than for divers years past, and indeed much sin com- 
mitted by wicked meetings, with* fiddlers, drunkenness, 
ribaldry, and the like. Great resort came to Hy4e Park, 
many hundreds of rich coaches, and gallants in attire, 
but most ^ shameful powdered hair; men painted and 
spotted women, some i!7en played with a silvbr ball, apd 
some took other recreation.” * 

It must be admitted that there was everywhere observ- 


Cromwelliana, p. 140. 
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ahle at the Court of the Protector a special respect for 
decency and decorum. When Whitelocls communicated 
to Cromwell that the famous Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
proposed to pay him a visit, he gave' it no encouiagement. 
— “ He feared,’ ’ he said, “ that the morals of others knight 
he prejudiced by her example.” And yet we are assured 
th&t such was his admiration of her talents that her pic- 
ture used to hang in liis bed-chamber ; and it was even 
said laughingly, that the Protectress was jealous. Crom- 
well certainly presented the eccentric Queen witTi his 
own likeness, on wliich occasion Andrew Marvell ad- 
dressed a copy of Latin verses to her, commencing, — 

Bellipotens Tirgo ! septem regina Trionum f 
Christina 1 ArctoJ lucida stclla poli ! * 

Cromwell had taken much pleasure in the conversation 
of Graef Hannibal Sesthead, a Banish nobleman ; hut 
when told that bis morality was more than questionable, 
he declined to have any further communication with 
him.t 

Though extremely abstemious in his own diet, his 
public entertainments were frequent and prodigal. Every 
Monday he kept an open table for such officers of his 
army as had attained the rank of captain, besides a 
smaller table, every day of the week, for those officers 
who had come accidentally to court. “With these,” 
says Heath, “ he seemed to disport himself, taking off 
his drink freely, and opening himself every way to the 
most free familiarity.” His entertainments certainly, 
if not rema».kable for their elegasce, were on tTie largest 
an(l most hospitable scale. The Parliament was occa- 
sionally invited to dine with him in a body. Burton 
inserts, in his Parliamentary Diary, 18 February, 1657, 

* Peck’s Life of Cromwell, p. 182. f Whitelock, pp. 699, 627. 
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— Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, that his High- 
ness hath incited all the members of this House to dine 
with his Highness on Friday next, being the day of public 
thanksgiving, in the Bpqueting House at AVhitehall.” 
Heath also mentions the Parliament being “gaudily 
entertained ” by him in the Banqueting House in 1G5G : 
it scorns, that they had previously heard a sermon in St 
Margaret’s church.* Westminster. 
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0e Grammont’s Visit to the Court of Croi^well — Respect paid by 
Foreign Ambassadors to tbe Protector’s Daughters — Cromwell’s 
Lovf of IlMiliiig — His Intrigues with the Duchess of Lauder- 
dale and Airs. Lambcit — Tact witfi which he iiigiatutcd 
himself with others — Anecdotes --(ibui well’s Want of Literary 
Taste and Information — Unsteadiness of his Religious Principles 
— Ilis Hatred of a Commonwealth — His Views regarding an 
Established Church —Thought to lie the Alessiah by the Jews — 
Feared and respt'ctcd by Foreign Poweis — Mazarine’s dread 
of him — Subserviency of the Fi-fench and Spanish Monarchs — 
Anecdotes. 

Voltaire speaks of la sombre administration de Crom- 
well, and the same epithet may be applied to his court. 
To the fastidious eye of de Graininoiit, it cevtainly pre- 
sented but few charms. “ Cromwell,” says Count Hamil- 
ton, “ was at his highest pitch of glory when he was seen 
by the Chevalier de Grammont ; but Lhe Chevalier did 
not see any appearance of a court. One part of the 
nobility proscribed, the other femoved Irorn employ- 
ments, an affectation of .purity of maimers, instead of 
the luxury wdiich the pomp of courts 3isphiys ; all taken 
together presented nothing but sad and serious objects 
in the finest city in the world.’* Noble tells us that, 
after Cromwell became Protector, his daughterfi chiefly 
resided in apartments in the different royal palaces. 
Marked attention was paid to them by foreign princes 
and states ; so much so that w'© are told “ that their 
ambassadors constantly paid their compliments to these 
ladies, both when they came into, or left the kingdom.” 
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From such scattered notices we must form our own 
opinion of the ^interior of the Protectorate court. * 
Cromwell was fbnd of hunting, and, when residing at 
Hampto^ Court, frequently followed the diversion, 
atCen^led by his guards. 'Occasionally he used to present 
a buck to the country people who flocked to gaze upon 
him, with the addition of some money to spend in drink. 
AVhitelock mentions an occasion of the Protector 
hunting with the Swedish Ambassador at Hampton 
CouJit, in 1656. • * * 

Another of his taster was music, of which Heath 
informs us that he was not only a passionate admirer, 
but that he maintained several eminent performers in his 
establishment. Antony Wood, in his Life of Himself, 
memtions an instance of ^romweH’s love of the art, 
wdiich nevertheless says but little for his ear. It Wiis 
related to the antiquary, by one. James Quin, a student 
of Christ Church : — “ Quin’s voice,” he says, “ was bass, 
and he had a great command of it. ’Twas very strong 
and exceedingly trousling, but he wanted skill and could 
scarce sing in concert. He had been turned out of his 
student’s place by the visitors; but being well acquainted 
with some great men of those times that loved music, 
they introduced him into the company of Oliver Crom- 
well, the Protector, who loved a good voice and instru- 
mental music well. # He heard him sing with very great 
delight, liqtwreU Mm with sach^ and in conclusion said, — 
‘ Mr. Quin, you have done very Nvell, what shall I do for 
you ? ’ To which Quin made answer with great compli- 
ments, of^ which he had command with a'*great griice, 
that * yoW Highness would be pleased to restore me to 
my student’s place ; ’ which he did accordingly, and so 
kept it to his dying day,” In the Mercurius Politicus 
(No. 350), we find a further instance of the Protector’s 
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taste for music. Havirg regaled the House of Com- 
mons with “ a most princely entertainment, and attended 
two sermons at St. Margaret’»,Westmiilster, his Highness, 
after dinner, withdrew to the Cockpit, and there enterr 
tained them with rare music, both of instruments and 
voices, till the evening.” 

It has been asserted tiiat, notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed sanctity, the clnirms of femaie beauty, on more 
tlian one occasion, tempted tlie Protector to outstep the 
boumls of \”irtue. The beautiful, .vitty, eccentric Jjady 
Dysart, at'terwiirds Duchess of,. Lauderdale, is supposed 
not only to liave been greatly admired by him, but also 
to have conferred on him her favours. It has even been 
asserted that she made a boast to her husband, after be 
had been taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, that 
slie saved him from the block by submitting to the 
familiarities of Cromwell. Bishop Burnet says, that 

be was certainly fond of her, and his intrigues with her 
were not a little taken notice of.” Their intimacy sub- 
sequently gave so niucli otfeiice to the Puxitans, that the 
Protector was compelled to relinquish his visits. 

Another reputed mistress of the Protector w'as Mrs. 
Lambert; the wife of his puritanical friend.* Heath 

* In a ludicrous sermon, supposed U * be “held forth” by Cromwell, 
h() is made to allude to his uri^intly peccadillos, and to Mrs. Lainboi-t in 
1 articular, as follows : — “When I lay before Bembroke Castle, my land- 
lady wliere I quai-teied, who had once been a Malignant, and then but 
newly cre?t into the state of grace ; she, I say, liad agood soul within her ; 
she was brim-full of the Spirit, and yet she was very handsome, which is 
strange, for seldom -we firid a perfection without an irnperfqption. Com- 
mojily, w'omenVnat are fair without, are eiilier false or foul within ; but to 
me she w as neither. And yet I do not speak this to condemn beauty, for 
it is of singular comfort and good use, and those that be fair may be true 
and good. But this is secundum majm ct minus, as the logicians cant : 
some are better than other some ; that is the English of the Latin ; and 
Indeed I have found great difference in women. Then again, when I 
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Bays, " The voice of the people ^as, that she was moj;e 
familiar with lam than the honour of her sex would 
allow, and^that she had some extraordinary kindnesses 
for him which sh# Inftl npt for her husband.** It W’^aa 
said o? the Protector, with some humour, that though a 
great saint he was but a frail vessel. Mrs. Lambert 
w'as particularly famous for her godliness, even amo*ng 
the Puritans with ^hom she lived, and ia^ usually de- 
scribed by them as having been constantly occupied ^ither 
in pnH^'ing or singing psalms. 

Another ijistance ()t‘*the Protector’s frailty is con- 
fidently related by Gregorio Leti, in his “ Life of Crom- 
well.” According to this writer, Cromwell, under 
promise of marriage, had obtained the alibctions of a 
young female at Paris, and became the father of her 
illegitimate child : as Cromwell, however, never set foot 
in Prance, the story requires no further refutation. It 
may be mentioned, as a singular instance of literary 
mendacitv;,' that Leti even describes the manner of 
Cromwell’s entertainment by the Prench Court, and 
also the details of an imaginary interview he is said to 
have had with llichelieu.* 

came into forkshire, I met Mrs. Larahert, the espoused of thathouoiirablc 
and valiant saint, Mr. G. Lambert. . She, 1 say, is a woman, n »t very bxir 
I confess, but of as large ^ soul, and as fillt of the Spirit, r.s any I ever 
yet met with. I pro^ss I never knew a woman more endowed .vitb tliose 
heavenly blessings of love, meekness, gentleness, patience, ^^nd long 
suffering, nay, even with all things that may speak her every way de- 
serving the name of a saint : and yet, 1 say, she was not very beautiful 
or comely, fo^ she is something foggy and sun-bumt, whi^ is strange in 
that cold cwuntiy. But wliat nature had denied her of ornament with- 
out, 1 found she luid within her soul, a devout sweet soul ; and God 
knows, I loved her for it.” 

* There exist some well-known volumes, entitled “The Life and 
entertaining Adventures of Mr. Cleveland, Natural Son of^liver 
Cromwell.’* It need scarcely be remarked, that such a person never 

u 2 
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When it suited his purpose, no one knew better than 
Cromwell how to ingratiate himself with either friend or 
foe. James the Second tells us, in his Memoirs, that 
when he fell into the hands of the Harliament at th6 
surrender of Oxford, Cromwell was the only officelr pre- 
sent who knelt to him in paying his respects. Tlie 
gossiping Dr. King relates an amusing anecdote of his 
studied politeness. AVheu Hillcsdo’l? House, near Buck- 
ingham, wa^‘ taken by Cromwell, Sir William Smyth, 
the governor, stipulated that himself and his gartison 
should march out with their arms, baggage, &c. As they 
were passing through the gate, one of the parliamentary 
soldiers snatched Sir William's hat from his head. The 
cavalier instantly complained to Cromwell of the fellow’s 
insolence, and the breach of the capitulation. “Sir,” 
said Cromwell, “ if you can point out the man, or I can 
discover him, I promise you he shall not go^ unpunished. 
In the mean time (taking off a new beaver hat from his 
own head), be pleased to accept this instead of your 
own.” 

But the civility w’hich he once showed to his uncle 
and godfather. Sir Oliver Cromwell, a staunch and 
worthy royalist, terminated somewhat differently. His 
quarters being in the neighbou'rhood of Hinchinbrooke, 
the republican colonel thought proper to pay the old 
cavalier a visit, accompanied by a strong, body of horse. 
According to Sir Philip Warwick, he at first treated his 
uncle with great respect: requesting his blessing, and 
refusing, during the few hours he remained, to keep on 
hift hat in Sir Oliver’s presence. The visit ended, however, 
by his disarming the old gentleman, and carrying away all 
the plate in the house for the use of the Parliament. 

seems ^ h{«ye existed ; indeed, the work is altogether a mere tissue of 
impudence, falsehood, and duliicsa. 
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The Protector, it is said, was^an excellent physiogno- 
mist, and was •seldom deceived in an opinion whicli iie 
had thus formed.*' 

* ^ast as were Ips natural powers, Cromwell*s literary 
attainments would appear to have been far from con- 
siderable. The comj^oaition, both of his speeches and 
letters, is very common-place, and as regards wit, science, 
learning, and the fine arts, he seems to have possessed 
as little knowledge m appreciation or tas^. Probably 
ho was aware of the ^ood policy of enlisting gcifius on 
his side, for Milton, Marvell, and Waller were retained 
near his person. Whitelock tells us that the Protector 
sometimes amused himself with making verses. The 
careless trifles of such a man would have been invaluable 
to posterity, and we shoifld probably admire him the 
more, were we certain that he loved the Muses. 

Waller’s noble Ode to Cromwell is unquestionably the 
finest panegyrical poem in our language. ^J^he indecent 
haste, with’ which, after the Kestoratioji, Waller eulogised 
Charles l:he ISecond in his ivretched verses on “His 
Majesty’s happy Return,” is well known. When asked 
by Charles how h; happened to be so inferior to his ode 
to the Protector, “ Your Majesty is aware,” he said, 
“ that poets deal best in fiction.” The reply is one of 
the happiest specimens of ready and genuine wit in our 
language. 

AccordiiJg^^ Burnet, Cromwell was totally ignorant 
of any foreign language with the exception of a little 
Latin wl^ch he had gleaned in his boyhood, and wliicli 
Hie spolce “vitiously and scantily.” WalSw, however, 
who was frequently in his society, gives him credit for 
being “very well read in the Greek and Latin story.” 
This passage is brought forward by the sturdy ^rriSf 

* Carrmgton, Life 4ud of Cromwell, p. 45. 
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ns a proof of Cromwell V? taste for polite literature. He 
quotes, moreover, the following extract from the Life of 
Dr. Manton as furtlier aiithoritj'^ for his belief in Crom- 
weirs scholarship. “When Groin vvell took on, him the 
Protectorship in 1053, the very morning the ceremony 
was to be performed, a messenger yaine to Dr. Manton, 
to ^ acquaint him that he must immediately come to 
Whitehall. The doctor asked him jjthe occasion, he told 
him he shq.Md know that wlien \e came there. The 
Protector Iftmself, without any prtvious notice, tolil him 
what he was to do, — i,e,y to upon that occasion. 
The doctor laboured all he could to be excused, and told 
him it was a work of that nature, which required some 
time to consider and [)repare for it. The Protector replied, 
that he knew he w^as not at k loss to perform the service 
he expected from him, and opening his study-door, he 
put him in with his hand, and bid him consider there, 
which was not above half an hour. The doctor employed 
that time in looking over his books, which he' said was a 
noble colhjction.” * Even supposing this story to be 
true, the fact of a man possessing a good library, though 
it may be regarded as a proof of his taste, aifords no 
direct evidence of his scholarship. Carrington saya 
justly, in his “ Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell,” that 
his “greatest delight w'^as to read men rather than books.” 

Much has been said ‘respecting CromweU’s sincerity in 
his religious professions ; respecting the S^xret worship 

* Thomas Mawton, D.D., a Presbyterian Divine and Rector of Oovent 
Garden. Baxter says of Manton, in bis Life of Himself, He was a 
man of great ’earning, judgment, and integrity, and an excellent, mos^ 
lalibrions, unwearied preacher, and of moderate principles.” He was 
certainly a “laborious preacher for he composed no less tlian 190 
sermons on the 119th Psalm, and Archbishop CFsher used to style him 
a Vhtu'nimm one. He was a modenite politician and a good man. See 
Grang^ vol. v., p. 69. — Manton died 18th of October, 1677. 
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of his heart, and the form of Olrflirch government wliich, 
had it lain in his power, he would willingly have preferi*ed. 
Thai; he^was unfixed in his religious views, and that, 
fof polTSlcal purposes, he^ occasionally assumed a degree 
of sjilictity which he did not feel, is not unprobable ; but 
that he was ever thdsceptic he has been represented, we 
beliexe to be utterly false. There can be no question 
that the repentancewf his youth was a real reformation. 
Still less reason isl there to doubt thatl^he died an 
erith*lisiast, for the jn'ofessiona of a death-bed are ^solemn 
evidence, 

So far at least we have an insight into the secrets of 
bis heart. Nevertheless the w'orld will probably ever 
question w^hethcr Cromwell ivas, in fact, the sincere 
Christian which lie is saicTto have been by his friends, or 
whether he was not the accomplished hypocrite in which 
light he is painted by his enemies. Even more charitable 
persons' will be inclined to doubt at what particular 
perLgd he '5(^s a dissenter, or at what period a devotee. 
If we are to believe the former, “his rude cant and 
spiritual simplicity were downright afiectation ; ” if the 
latter, he was a |)ious and consistent Puritan to the last 
moment of his life. 

According to Archbishop Tillotson, who married his 
niece, “ his enthusiasm the better of his hypo- 

crisy, and hej^lieved himself to be the instrument of God, 
in the grfttk actions of his power, for the refoniiation of 
the world.” That Cromwell was actuated through life by 
deep devotional feelings ; that, in the earlier period of 
"his career, he euthusitbitically adopted theNiiith and^dis- 
cipliiie of the Puritans ; that his fanaticism becaiye 
sobered by his intercourse with the world, and Wan 
extensive intercourse with the good and wise o^ther 
sects ; that he had the wisdom to perceive that (tie rigid 
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morality and conventionaA cant of the Puritanicjil party 
\\a8 incompatible with human nature, and must conse- 
quently be merely ephemeral ; and, lastly, that he felu'the 
necessity of reorganizing an established church 
Puritanical or not ; these we imagine to coniprehfend a 
true summary of Crom well’s religion?' motives and actions; 
nor'were they unlikely to have induced those charges of 
versatility, an^d even of infidelity, of^Which he has been 
accused.* 

It is highly to the credit of Cfomwoll that, thbugh 
himself almost bigotedly w^edded to^ertain spiritual views, 
he was iievertlieless the advocate of religious toleration. 
He was civil and obliging to men of all sects and all per- 
suasions. lie attached to hiinself Sir .Kenelm Digby, 
though a Eoman Catholic; and Erownrig, Bishop of 
Exeter, he ever treated with confidence, kindness, and 
respect. On Arclihisliop Usher lie conferred a pension, 
and buried him w hen he was dead.t UtJ certainly \»a8 no 

* Tlie following unccdotes have been related as,. c'»idenccs of gross 
byrocrisy on the part of (Cromwell. They must be received, however, 
witli considerable caution. It used to be related by Waller, the poet, 
that “in the midst of their disooui-se a servant hss come in to tell them 
Buch and such attended : upon which (horn well would rise and stop 
them, talking at tlie door, whore Waller c(»ild hear them B:iy : ‘the Lord 
will reveal, the Lord will help,’ mid^fjveraJ sueV .^ixpressions ; which, 
when he returned to Mr. Wall^”; lie excused, saying, ‘Cousin Waller, I 
must talk to these men after their own way au^ would then go on 
where they left off. This created in Mr. Waller an o\diuon that ho 
secretly despised those whom he seemed to court .” — Life of Wallen'y 
p. 30. Oliver St. John also related a story, tliat Cromwell being one 
day callousing v^-h a party of friends, was told that a pcrsdji waited to 
see ^im on business. He was employed at the time in searching for 
tjie cork of a bottle of champagne. — “Tell him,” he said, “that we 
search of the holy spirit,” 

f “ The late Archbishop of Armagh dying about a fortnight ago at 
Byegat^his Highness was nobly pleased this day, out of au honourable 
respect to vh<^ memory of so pious and learned a champion of the 
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' f 

thoroiiglily, tlAt had he succeeded in obtaining the crown, 
it conjectured Episcopacy would have been re-estab- 
once satd to Sir Philip Warwick and Sir 
Thomas Chichely, in the House of Commons, “ I can tell 
you, Sirs, what I w^^uld not have, but I cannot what I 
would.” ^ • 

So w^onderful wj* his career, and so much did his 
extraordinary rise iimross itself on the ii*^ds of men, 
tluit^a noted ]tabb? Jacob Ben Azabel, was actually 
despatched to Eughn^f, in order to institute an investi- 
gation, whether he was of Jewish descent, and, if so, 
whether he wore not tho Messiah. The object of his 
inission, however, was discovered by the “ saints,” and 
Cromwell was compelled to send the Rabbi and his fol- 
lowers out of the kingdom.* It may be mentioned, that 
one Dawbeiiy, in a work published in 1G5D, draws a 
soleiij*.' and absurd parallel betw een the Protector and 
Mos(;3. 

It was no ia^(^ boast of Cromwell, that he would make 
the name of an Englishman as much reverenced and 
feared as had evei^ been that of the lionuin of old. The 
Spaniard forgot his pride in his subserviency ; the Erencli 
King styled him “ and the crafty Mazarine sub- 

mitted to his iffiblence anti tr^^jpbled at his name. It 

■jsf' 

Protestant ' to sign a warrant directed to the Lords of tlje 

Ti’easnry, for the sum of 200L to bear the charges of his funeral, 
wliicli sura is to be paid to Nicholas Bernard, Doctor of Divinity, who is 
to see the di*bursing of the money. It is conceived hOj^will be interred 
^ Westminster Abbey.”— Politicus, March i7 to Aj)riJ*3, 
1656. The remains of this amiable prelate were conveyed from Ryegata 
to St. George’s Church, Southwark, and thence to Somerset Hou^ 
where they were met by the friends of the deceased. They 
eventually interred in Westminster Abbey. 

* Ragueuet’fl History of Oliver Cromwell. 
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was'said ia France tliat the Cardinal was in less fear of 
the devil than of Oliver Cromw’ell ; and yet, when the 
great Protector was no more, Mazarine is said tf» have 
spoken of him as a “ fortunate fool.** It wovu sjeem, 
however, by the following passage, that the Cardinal had 
dared to use the expression even the life-time of the 
Pretector. In a letter from the Marquis of Ornioiid, 
dated 28tli February, 1G56, he write?^ — CroinvN(‘ll hears 
that the Fre'^ch Cardinal, in some • dseoursc, hath called 
him a successful fool, which provoki^d liiin to passion, and 
a retort that Mazarine was a Jiggling knave; this is 
spoke seriously.” 

In Holland a medal was struck, which probably still 
exists in son)e of the Dutch cabinets, in w'hich the bust 
and titles of Cromwell are represented on one side, and 
on the other Britannia. Cromwell thrusting his head 
into her lap, has a part of his person uncovered, which 
the Spanish ambassador is stooping to kiss, bp- kept 
back by the French ambassador holding him by th*^ arm. 
On the medal are inscribed the words, ^'‘'helire toi^ Vlion- 
neur appartient au Hoi mon maitre “ Stand back, that 
honour belongs to the King, my master.” 

Portugal and Deinnark were both treated with great 
haughtiness by the Protector, Holland stood in no 
less aw^e of his power. So»:<?years aft'6'rtlie Kestoration, 
Charles the Second is*said to have reminded Boreh the 

Ou. 

Dutch Ambassador, of the treatment he had jxperienced 
in Holland during his exile. According to Buniet, Borel 
replied innocently: ^'Ha! sire^e'etoit wae autre chose; 
Cromwell hJoit un grand homme, ct il sefaisoit craindre 
terre et par mer^ The story, however, has rcasou- 
a^'Jy been doubted. 
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Vj^ilaiK’e of Croiinst ll,’ian(l Ida ovtia mlmaiy Means of arqniiing 
Iiildi III lUnii He <lt ^^»akli«3 Tliurloc on a jn>st -i iis Ilnaiid — 
Inloimul ol all tlu* ciets ol the Couit of (Muuft* the J^unul — 
K^iainls liii'O iSiiins in ohlaiiiiiig bcciet inteUm.n(e Jfib S}btem 
of einplu^ing Spi< s — Ht*«lis(ovPis the Projects of LonlOiniy — 
Ills sin^ulai Intel Vlc^^ with that Nohleni in 11c asicit.iins that 
thi Miiqiiiatl (hinond is in London Ills lihcial Tii itjiunt of 
tin M M(£uis — Anu d )te illiisltciting the ciuiious Polity of the 
Piof loi. 


I'N reviewing the polio;) of the Protector, lew cirourn- 
stauooH appear more striking than the evtraortlinary 
means Ly wliioli he made himself master of the secrets of 
others, anM the liappy mystery in which he, contrived to 
involve Ids owf» ^ Mven his principal coufiilaiit, I’hurloe, 
was never culightTmed more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, Thurloe, on one occasion, received dire<*ti()ns from 
him to repair at a certain hour to Gray’s Inn, where he 
was told he would be, met by a stranger, whose person 
Cromw’ell min-.';, ly desci.bc.d._ No words w(‘re to be 
exchanged between them ; but 'Phurloe was to deliver to 
the stranpf; *in order for no less a sum than thirty thou- 
sand pounds, payable to the bearer at Genoa. 'Thiiiloe 
did as he was desired, but never, to his dying day, di^.- 
sovered cither the sc vet history of his ^syjissioii, nor 
the name of the person whom he had so mysteriously 


encountered. 


There w as no secret in the little court of Charl<^;^^ the 


Second which was not immediately known to rv,imw'ell. 
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He once gave permiasioti to a nobleman to travel on the 
Continent, on condition that he should ndu see the exiled 
King. On his return, he inquired of the noblemaji> It* he 
had obeyed bis injunctions, to jv’hich the pther?ins\yerra 
in the iiflirmative. ‘‘It is true,’* said Cromwell, that 
you did not see him, for to keep joilr w^ord with ino, you 
aiTi^eed to meet in the dark, and the^^^indlcs were put out 
for tliat purpose.” He tlieii relate/, to him the particu- 
lars of wliay .lad taken place at the^nterview.* 

It was one of Cromwell’s maxinra that no cost s^iould 
be spared in obtaining informu^lljli, and accordingly we 
find it computed that he spent no less than 60,000Z. a- 
year in carrying on this particular branch of policy. 
Hume says that “ postmaster^ both at home and abroad, 
were in his pay ; carriers were searched or bribed ; secre- 
taries and clerks were corrupted ; the greatest zealots in 
all parties were often those who conveyed private infor- 
mation to him; and nothing could escape h^^ vigilant 
inquiry.” The secret of his civilities to ^e Jews, con- 
sisted, it would seem, in the privat^^^d important 
intelligence which they were enabled to afford him. 
“ Lord Brogliill ” (says his chaplai^i and biographer, 
Moi’nce) “ could neyer find out w^ho were Cromwell’s 
spies, till by accident he saw^f^tft^.'dio was a Jew, and 
who came to Cromwell intelligeric6 of the Hutch 

East India fleet. The manner was thjis: w'hilst Lord 
Broghili was walking with Cromwell in acTTSmber hung 
with arras, he saw a fellow peeping in through the hang- 
ings, the ugliest ill-lookiug fellow that ever hew had seen. 
Heis LordSfiip happening to espy him first, immjediatef 
fdrew^ his sword, and was running at him, supposing it to 
bi some rogue who was come to do mischief. Cromwell 


* Welwood, p. 111. 
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seeing my lord draw bis sword with such n fury, in a 
terrible fright •asked him what he meant ? His Lord- 
ship-told him he' saw somebody look into his chamber 
like a rci^ue. .Upon which Cromwell followed liiin to the 
chamber door, and looking over Lord Broghiirs shoulders 
saw who it was, and '»^ried out, ^my Lord^ a friend I * and 
then desired bis LWship to walk in again, and he w^ 9 uld 
come to him presently. Lord Broghill left them alone 
together in the ou’^vva^d room, and in ul little while 
CroAwell, having deipatebed his spy, came to m^ Lord 
and told him, be woukJ*«)idy WTite a line or two, and then 
would return to his Lordship. Accordingly, after he had 
done his business, be returned, and my Lord asked him 
if he might know w'ho that fellow w^as, who had been 
witli bim ? Cromwell answered ibat be was one to whom 
he gave a lOOOZ. per annum for intelligence, and that he 
was a Jew who had now brought him word of the Dutch 
fleet- Coming up the channel, which would bo a great 
prize. Therefore, upon this intelligence, 4ie had sent 
orders to Vicd-Admiral Blake to set upon them ; which 
he did, and brought a vast treasure to Cromwell.” 

Although the .facts are somewhat differently related, 
this is probably the same incident^ which is recorded by 
Burnet. “ The F*’vs^*^f Orrery told me,” says the 
Bishop, “ thalTne was oncfe-^lking with him in one of 
the galleries of Whitehall, wben* a man almost in rags 
came in VtOw : he presently dismissed Lord Orrery and 
carried that man into his closet, who brought him an 
account wof a great sum of money that the Spaniards 
Vere ending over to ptiy their army in Ela&ders, but in 
a Dutch man of war ; and be told bim the places of t^ 
ship in which the money was lodged. Cromwell sent ap,^« 
press immediately to Smith, afterwards Sir Jeremy Smith, 
who lay in the Downs, telling him that within day or 
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General,) requesting to ^now at what hour it would be 
convenient for his Lordship to receive ar visit from the 
General. Lord Orrery had obtained permission to 
travel, on the plea that ill health Required liiifi to. viajt 
the German* baths ; while, in fact, his real object v^asf to 
obtain the King’s authority to rai^. a royalist force in 
Ireland in order to levy war agaipst the Parliament. 
Not having had any previous acqiinn^ncc with Cromwell, 
he was notfa little surprised an^ disconcerted at the 
message. Ife told the gentlemail, however, to pi^sent 
his duty to the General, adding Jiliat he could not think 
of giving him the trouble of coming to his lodgings, but 
would wait on him himself at any hour he miglit appoint. 
While he was stiU musing on the strangeness of the cir- 
cumstance, Cromwell himself*entered the room. After 
some common-place civilities, he proceeded to explain 
the object of his visit. Expressing a great kindness and 
regard for Lord Orrery, ho assured him that thp interest 
which ho took in his welfare was the' solo motive for his 
thus intruding himself. His Lordship’s, design!*, he said, 
were known to the Council of Statb; they were fully 
aware that, instead of proceeding to Spa for his recovery 
from the gout, he was on his way to the King for the 
purpose of obtaining a comnjiasion to raise men in 
Ireland, and exciting an^iji8urrection^«, that country. 
Cromwell was preceding in this strain when Lord 
Orrery interrupted him. He assured Kim ihat he had 
never for a moment entertained so wild a project ; and, 
moreover, that he was incapable of playing such a part. 
Cromwell, J|>.owever, told him, that he could even show 
^im copies of his own letters in evidence of tfie fact; 
^d indeed, that so clear were the proofs, that the Council 
had actually given orders for his being arrested and sent 
to the Tower, He had inteiposed, he said, and not 
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without dilTvculty had obtained permission to confer in 
the first instajico with his Lordship, with a view.ot 
endeavouring to avert him from his design. 

, Lord Orrery, perceiving his secret had been discovered, 
veiy‘ prudently thanked the General for his kindness, 
and requested his adyice. Cromwell told him that his 
former services for |lie King in Irolaiid were well known 
to the Council ; adaing, that if he would change sides, 
and join the projected expedition against that country, 
he shpuld have a geijoral oificcr’s command^ moiieover, 
he assured him that no oaths or engagements should be 
pressed upon him, aiia* that he should only be required 
to fight against the native Irish. Lord Orrery requested 
a short time for deliberation : Cromwell, liowever, plainly 
told him that lie must make up his mind at the moment, 
it being the deteririiiiation of the Council to send him to 
the Tower, should he evince the least hesitation in 
accepting their ofifers. On this, Lord Orrery closed with 
tlie strange overture, and eventually bec.jme a firm 
adherent,’ and oven a personal friend of the Protector.* 

The system of obtaining secret intelligence, which was 
practised by the Protector, is agreeably illustrated by 
the following anecdote from Budgelfs Memoirs of the 
Boyles. One day, when in an excellent humour, the 
Protector intimated, in a significant manner, to Lord 
Orrery, that an old friend of hie had just arrived in 
London. ^Lord Orrery desiring to know who his 
Highness meant, Cromwell, to his great surprise^ named 
the Marquis of Ormond, who, in consequence of his wtdl- 
kjtiown hostility to the j^xisting Government^ ran cou- 
siderabre risk of losing his head, should his visit happdn j 
to transpire. Lord Orrery protesting that he 

* Orrery’s State Letters ; Morrice’s Life, vol. i., p. 17. 
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entirely ii^noraiit of the fact, — I know tliat, well 
eijoiigh,” said the Vrotector: “however’, if you have a 
mind to preserve your old acquaintance, let him know 
that I am not ignorant eitlier where he is, or what he is 
doing.’* He then named the ' place where the Mat’iuis 
lodged ; on which Lord Orrery, of course, lost no time 
in nmking liis friend aware of his danger. Ormond, 
finding himself discovered, instancy left London, and 
returjiod to the King. — “ Soon after,” writes Ludgcll, 
“ Cr<vuwer, being informed that tje Lady Ormond was 
engaged in several practices against the Government, 
and coi’responded with her husJ)a&d for the bettor accom- 
plishment of them, had resolved to use'hcr with great 
severity ; and told the Lord Eroghill with a frown, the 
first time he saw him, — ‘ Yo” have passed your word for 
the quiet behaviour of a fine person ; the Lady Ormond 
is in a conspiraciy w ith heV husband against me ; though, 
at your request, 1 permitted her to stay in London, and 
allow her £2000 per annum : I find she is an ungrateful 
woman, and shall use her accordingly.’ .Lord Brbghill, 
who saw the Protector vras thoroughly provoked, but 
knew that a soft answ er usually appeased him, told him 
in the most submissive manner, that he was sorry the 
Lady Ormond had ‘given his Highness any reason to be 
displeased with her, but humbly dosireiJ to know what 
ground he had for , suspecting her. ‘Enough,’ says 
Cromwell. ‘ ] have letters under her owm^liand which 
w ere taken out of her cabinet ; ’ and then throwing him 
a letter, bid him read it. He had no sooner perused it, 
than he assured the Protector with a smile, that what he 
, Imd read* w^as not the hand of Lady Ormond*, but of 
^ Lady Isabella Thyune,* between w^hom and the Marquis 

* Isabella, daughter of the unfortunate Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, 
and wife of Sir James Tbynne, of Longleat. She was at Oxford at the 
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of Ormond there had been some intrigues. Cromwell 
hastily asked bim how he could prove that: Lord 
Broghill answered, very easily; and showed him some 
other lettvii’s from the 'Lady Isabella, of whom he told 
two or three stories, so pleasant, as made Cromwell lose 
all his resentment ill a hearty laugh.’’ Morrieo, in Ins 
Memoirs of Lord Orrery; records the same story, ahd 
adds, tliat Lord Orrery “convinced Cromwell so fully, 
that his anger was turned in a merry drollery, and the 
Lady ^Ormond had her cstfite and liberty contijiued to 
her.” We have the ant^A)rity of Lord Clarendon, that 
it was Sir Eicbard Willis, who informed Cromwell of the 
Marquis of Ormond being in London. 

According to Wei wood, Cromwell one night walked 
into Thurloe’s olTice, for the purpose of discussing some 
vary secret and iuiportant business. They had conversed 
together for some time, when Cromw^dl suddenly per- 
ceived a clerk asleep at his desk. It happened to be ]\ir. 
Morlaud (afterwards Sir Samuel Morlaud),*thc famous 
mechanist, and not unknown as a statesman. Cromwell, 
it is affirmed, drew his dagger, and would have despatched 
him on the spot, had not Thurloc, with some difficulty, 
prevented him. lie assured him, that his intended 
victim was certainly sduud asleep, since, to his own 
knowledge, he had been sitting up. during two consecutive 
nights. 

o 

j 

time of its surrender ; and, according to Aubrey, with her frit'iid, 
Mrs. Fanshawe, used to attend the chapel of his college “half-dressed, 
like angels.”’*— “ Our grove,” he says, “was the Daphne for tlie ladies 
and their, gallants to walk m, and many times my l^dy Isabella 
Thynne would make her entries with a theorbo or lute played before^^ 
her. She was most beautiful, most humble, most charitable, but sh<$ 
could not subdue one thing .” — Letters of Eminent Men, 
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Death and Burial of the Protector’s Mother — Distressing State of 
Oromwell’s Mind at the Close of his Career — Reflections on his 
ef'hemeAil Greatness — His Dread of J^ssassiuatiou — His C:\stora of 
wearing Secret Armour — Conspiracies against his Life — Syn<ler- 
come’s plot and untimely Fate — ilex'ard offered by Charles If. to 
whoever should take away the Life of the Usuriier — Letter from 
the Duke of York on the Subject— The Pani]>hiet of “ Killing no 
Murder” — Sickness of the Protector— He removes from Hamilton 
Court- to Whitehall — His fanatuial Enthusiasm— His last Moments 
— His Death — The fearful Storm which attended it — ^Blasphemous 
Language of his Panegyrists. 

On tlie 16th of November, 1654, died Elizabeth Crom- 
well, tlio mother of one of the most extraordinary men 
tliat tlie world has ever produced. Ifow singular must 
have been the feelings of that woman ! She seems to 
have loved him with a motherly affection ; indeed, w^e are 
told that such were her constant fears* lest he should fall 
by the hand of an assassin, that she was never satisfied 
unless she beheld him at least' twice a day. According 
to Heath, she never heard the sound of a pistol without 
exclaiming, “ My sou is shot.” Her parting scene with 
her illustrious son is thus described by Thurloe, who 
writes on the 17th November: — “My Lord Protector’s 
mother, of ninety-four years old, died last *night. A 
lijtle befole her death she gave my Lord her blessing, in 
^ithese words : ‘ The Lord cause his face to shine upon 
you : and comfort you in all your adversities ; and enable 
you to do great things tor the glory of your most High 
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I leave my heart with thee. A good night ! ’ ” She 
shared with her son, though unwillingly, it would seeTii, 
tlie spleiidours of Whitehall, and was subsequently in- 
tt‘rred by, him in theivaultof the Kings of England in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. At the Restoration, her 
remains were dug up, and on the 12t]i of September, 
10(H, tothe disgrace(of those who committed theoulrago, 
were, with tlie remains of other Cromwellians, flung into 
a pit dug in St. IMargaret’s church-yard, Westminster. 

It ^s curious to suhnise what would have beeli the 
probable fate of the r.*«otector, had he survived his 
(‘levatioii a few years longer. JLume says, “All liit* 
arts and* policy were exhausted; and liaviiig so oneii by 
fraud and false pretences, deceived every party, and, 
almost every individual, he could no longer hope, by 
repeating tlie same professions, to meet with equal con- 
iidence and regard.” Undoubtedly his Government liad 
become wcfiher, and even the pow’^ers of his mind appear 
to have been impaired. v 

At the close of his career, sorrows and apprehensions 
embittered the life of the Protector. lie was constantly 
harassed by tlie discovery of projected insurrections and 
intended assassinations; be was deeply involved in debt, 
and afflicted w ith a painful and dangerous disease ; many 
of Ills friends liad proved treacherous ; be was bated by 
tlie Levellers and Alillennariaus as lmuch as he was feared 
by the Royrdists; while both parties were ready to seize the 
first opportunity of hurling liim from that height of |)ower, 
which they^ believed he had most nefariously usurped. 
Moreover, the loss of his beloved daughter, 'Mrs. Clay- 
pole, who died under peculiarly painful circumstances, < 
tilled his soul with the deepest affliction. 

The terrors of assassination appear to have been con- 
stantly present in his thoughts. It would seenf that, 
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from the time he had bcoii installed as Protector, he had 
been in the habit, not only of carrying loaded pistols, 
but of wearing a coat of mail beneath liis clothes.* 
But, at the close of life, his precautions excet'ded even 
his terrors. He surrounded himself witli a guard ot an 
hundred and fifty men, whom lie carefully selected fiorn 
diflferont regiments, and whose fidejr’ty he purchased by 
giving them the pay and appointments of officers. “ He 
took particular notice,’* says Coke, “ of the carriage, 
maniiors, habit, and language of all strangers, esp 'cially 
if they seemed joyful. Ho mwer stirred about without 
strong guards, wearing armour under his clothes, and 
offensive arms too ; never came hack the common road, 
or the same way he w^ent, and always passing with great 
speed ; had many locks and!’ keys for the doors of his 
houses; seldom slept above three nights in the same 
chamber, nor in any which had not two or three back- 
doors, and guards in all of them.” These circumstances 
are repeattid by other WTiters. Heath says, in his “ Pla- 
gcllum,” — “Ho began to dread every .person or strange 
face he saw. It w^as his constant custom to sliift and 
change his lodging, to whicli he passed through twenty- 
different locks, and out of which he had four or five ways 
to avoid pursuit ; when he went betw eeu Whitehall and 
Hampton Court, it w^as by private and back ways, but 
never the same way backw^ard and forward : he was always 
in a hurry, his guards behind and before riding a full 
gallop, and the coach always filled, especially the boot, 
with armed persons, he himself being furnished with 
private w^eapons ; and was now- of more diflicult access 
to all persons.” Even the signature of the Protector, for 
' some time previous to his death, exhibits in a forcible 


* Welwood, p, 109- 
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manner the tremulouaness of his hand; presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the free and bold characters afliT»ed 
to the death -warrant of Charles. 

• As. eaijly as February, 1650, the Marquis of Ormond 
writes, — “ Cromwell is at this time very ill of the stone, 
besides great disorders in his mind, and full of fears. 
Tlie grandees and 'courtiers have much animosity qiid 
discontent, and, it is said, are parting the bear’s skin 
before he be dead, and two or three prcteriders to the 
BUccrLssion.” lie adds, in the same letter” “ ilo hath 
certainly notice given hjm of a design upon his person. 
Some say he was to be poisoned, others stabbed : but, 
sure it is that he doth really apprehend it, and endea- 
vours to secure himself by strong guards : and whereas 
those that w^aited on his person formerly had only swords 
by their sides, they now Iiavo pistols also, and so attend 
him at meals and other times.” 

On ilw) 13th of March, 1656, Ormond again reverts to 
the vneasineas of the Protector ; — “ ISome say he is mairy 
times like one distracted; and in tlfoso fits he will run 
round about the House and into the garden, or else ride 
out with very little company, which he never doth when 
composed and free from disorder. Friday last a friend 
met him in St. James’s Park with only one man with 
him, and in a ^listempcrcd carriage. If any people oiFen'd 
to deliver him petitions or the like, lie refused, and told 
them ho bad other things to think of. Fleetwood was in 
the Park at the same time, but walked at a distance, not 
daring to approach him in his passion, w^hich, they say, 
’was occasioned by some carriage of Lambprt’s. This 
you may give credit to.” * Such — according to Ormftnjl 
and his cavalier friends — was the miserable condition of 


* Carte’s Collection of Grig. Letters, vol. ii., pp. 80— 9Q, 
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the mighty Usurper! With the prospect of death, and 
undfer the pressure of misfortunes, how 'different, they 
argued, had been the demeanour of their royal and per- 
secuted master I Cromwell, thqy sa»id, though eValted to 
the pinnacle of human greatness, and with every wish of 
his lieart crowned with success, was nevertheless timorous, 
wretched, and distrustful. Charles, i^n the contrary, at 
once the Christian and the gentleman, though hurled 
from his throne, deprived of his inheritance, and sepa- 
rated from his children and his friends ; — though insiVlted 
by a rabble, and dragged to an ignominious death ; — had 
nevertheless displayed as much calmness and dignity 
befoi-e an earthly tribunal, as he anticipated with hope 
and humility his resurrection to a heavenly one. 

It was certainly on no slight grounds that the Protector 
dreaded the stroke of the assassin. “ The Cavaliers,” 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, in her Memoirs, “ had not patience 
to stay till things ripened of themselves, but were every 
(lay forming designs, and- plotting for the murder of 
Cromwell and other insurrections ; which -being contrived 
in drink, and managed by false and cowardly fellows, 
were still revealed to Cromwell, who had most excellent 
intelligence of all things that past, even in the King’s 
closet.” 

. To the Eoyalist, as well as to the Eepublican, Crom- 
well’s delinquencies appeared so palpable and heinous, 
that to Jiave stabbed him to the heart woulcT probably 
have been regarded as a mere question of interference 
Mith the hangman, and been hailed not only as a just, 
but as an^bonourable deed. By the Eoyalist he waS 
Regarded as a mere upstart; the murderer of one Sove- 
reign, and a rebel to another ; one who, without claim, 
right, or title, had possessed himself of an hereditary 
throne; who, by some circumstances as provoking as 
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they were inconceivable, had driven their royal master 
and an ancien- nobility into poverty and exile ; and ^fho, 
accoi’dingly, in the event of any great political change, 
• would, as a matter of course, expiate his crimes on the 
ladder at Tyburn. 

The Tlepublicans^ and fanatics, moreover, were no less 
exasperated agains^t Cromwell. They had wrestled ^and 
fought in support of the “good cause they liad trodden 
monarchy under their feet ; they had flattered themselves 
with fond visions of a perfect Government and Already 
the political paradise was opening to their view ; w hen 
suddenly they beheld one of their own homely sect — one 
of their most frenzied preachers — standing between them 
and the light; investing himself wdth the royal trappings 
which w'ere their abhorrence, and witli more than tlie 
regal power in oj)[)Osition to whicli they liad so often shed 
their blood. Of that once formidable puritanical party, 
whose fanaticism had won for them battle after battle, 
and who had scrupled not to send their Sov ircign to the 
block, there remained but a small, though still dangerous, 
remnant. The hypocrites of the party had of course 
hastened to w^orship the rising men ; and many others 
Cromwell had either fascinated by his eloquence or dazzled 
by his splendour. The deep fanaticism, however, with 
which Cromwell had himself inoculated the army, still 
pervaded its ranks ; and among the Fifth-monarchy men, 
and other.*wdld enthusiasts, of whom it was principally 
composed, there were only too many Feltons, w^ho w ere 
ready to join in any wild plot against the life and goverii- 
meiit of tlie man whoupthey naturally regari^pd as tlioir 
arch-deceiver. 

Against such formidable adversaries ‘^uiw'ell could 
alone present his own searching ar.‘® *. yfiderful genius, 
and the command of money, by which he w^as dble to 
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purcfiase intolligoace of 4;lie conspiracies of Iiis foes. 
IScarljoly a month passc'd, but plots were discovered and 
stifled in their birth. The story of some of these pro- 
jected assassinations is not without interest, “liord 
Broghill,” says his chaplain, Morrice, “ observed dhat 
Cromwell, some time before his death, grew melancholy 
and*pensivc, and afraid of everybody. At one particular 
time, when his lordship was riding with Cromwell in lus 
coach, from Westminster to Whitehall, it happened the 
crowd of people was so great that lihe coach couldtiiot 
go forward, and the place was so - narrow that all the hal- 
berdiers were cither before the coach or behind it, none 
of them having room to staml by the side. While they 
were in this posture, Lord Broghill observed tlie door of 
a cobbler*a stall to o])en and shut a little, and at every 
opening of it his lordship saw something bright, like a 
drawn sword orb pistol. Upon which my lord drew out 
his sword with the scabbard on it, and struck upon tlie 
stall, asking^ who was there. This was no sooner done, 
but a tall man burst out with a sword by* his side, and 
Cromwell was so much frightened that he called his 
guard to seize him ; but the man got ajvay in the crowd. 
My lord thought him to be an officer in the army of 
Ireland, whom he remembered Cromwell had disgusted; 
and his lordship apprehended he lay there in wait to 
kill him. Upon this ''Cromwell forbore to come any 
more tlijit way, but in a little time after siekened aud 
died.” 

One Syndercome appears to have been particularly 
aej-ive in kfttching plots against 'che life and government 
W the protector, but fortunately they had been invariably 
thwarted. . rebel' t, by means of bribing one of the body- 
guard, he obtaitei .mcess to the chapel at Whitehall, be- 
neath the floor of which he contrived to deposit a quantity 
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of gunpowder and other combustible matter. Ilis inten- 
tion was to liafe set fire to the palace, in the confii/dion 
consequent on which, his accomplices were either to have 
forced (y'romwell iiit<^ the flames or to have slaughtered 
him'»in liis attempt to escape. The soldier, however, 
revealed the conspiracy, and Syndorcome w’as arrested 
and tried for high', treason. The evidence was complete 
and convincing; and yet such were the doubts in the 
minds of the jury as to the legitimacy of Cromwcirs 
rigli to the suprem^j power, that it w^as with soifie di fa- 
culty a verdict eould^ obtained against the prisoner. 
On the day appointed for his execution, Syndorcome w\as 
found dead in his bed. That the suddenness of his 
death should have attached some suspicion to tlio govern- 
ment was not unnatura:!. ‘There can be little doubt, 
however, that ho died by bis owui hands ; Cronnvell was 
certainly no secret assassin. The other conspirators 
were either never discovered, or the Protector considered 
it more politic to hush up the ailair. .> 

According' to Bishop Burnet, one Stoupc having by 
some means obtained intimation of Syndercome’s design, 
had immediately repaired to Whitehall, in hopes of 
obtaining an interview with the Protector, and privately 
forewarning him of his danger. “ Cromw^ell,” says Burnet, 
“being then at council, he. sent him a note, letting him 
know that he had a business of great consequence to lay 

before hii.i. Cromw^eil w^as then unoii a matter that did 

* » 

so entirely possess him, that he, faiicyijig it was only 
some pi^ice of foreign intelligence, sent Thurloe to know 
what it might be. Bloupo was troubled this, ^but 
could not refuse to show him his letter. Thurloe maile 
no great matter of it : lie said, they had many such 
advertisements* sent them, which signified notliing, but 
to make the world think the Protector was in danger of 
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his life : and the looking too much after tlicsc things had 
an appearance of fear, which did ill becoine so great a 
man : ‘ if we find no such person,’ he said, ‘ how we shall 
be laughed at.* And Thurloe did not tliink fit to make 
any search, or any further inquiry into it ; nor did he so 
much as acquaint Cromwell with iu.” When the fa^t, 
that so important a secret had been k^pt fj'om his know- 
ledge subsequently transpired, the Protector is said to 
have been so extremely angry as to threaten to dismiss 
Thurloe from his service. Accordhig to Burnet, how- 
ever, “ ho was so much in all Civ^inwell’s secrets, that it 
would have been unsafe to disgrace without destroy- 
ing him; and this, it seems, Cromwell could not 
resolve on.” * 

The fact is perhaps not generally known, that a procla- 
mation, dated Paris, 3rd of May, 1054, was actually 
issued by Charles the Second, in which be promised an 
annuity of five hundred pounds to any person soever, 
and that person’s heirs, — as well as knighthood to such 
person and his heirs for ever, and other advantages, — 
wdio should take away the life of the Protector. This 
remarkable instrument commences as follows : — “ Charles 
the Second, by the grace of God, &c. &c. — Whereas it is 
apparent to all rational and unbiassed men throughout 
tlie world, that a certain viechanic fellow, byname Oliver 
Cromwell, hath, by most wicked and accursed ways and 
means, against all laws, both divine* and human (taking 
opportunity through the late sad and unnatural wars in 
our kingdoms), most tyraiiiiically and traitorously usurped 
thq suprei»6 power over our said kingdoms, to the en- 
slaving and mining the persons and estates of the good 
people, our free subjects therein, after he had most 

* See Letter on the Publication of Thurloe's State Papers, London, 
1742 ; also Burnet’s History of bis Own Time, Oxford, vol. i., p. 145. 
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inliumanly and barbarously butchered our dear father 
of sacred memory, his just and lawful sovereign : These 
are therefore in 'our name to give free leave and liberty 
to any* man whom8?)evef, within any of our three king- 
donls, by pistol, sword, or poison, or by any other way 
or means ^vhatso5vcr, to destroy the life of the said 
Oliver Cromwell • wherein they will do an act acceptable 
to God and good men, by cutting off so detestable a 
villain from the face of the earth,’* &c. &c. * 

In addition to iTiis document, there is extani? a letter 
in cypher, addressecj. By the Duke of York to his brother 
Charles, dieted 14th of May, 1655, in which the pro- 
jected assassination of Cromwell forms the principal 
topic. It submits for the consideration of Charles, the 
offer of four Itomaii Catholics, who, on certain stated 
conditions, liad sworn to assassinate the Protector. The 
Duke speaks of the conspiracy as “better laid, and 
resolved on, than any he has known of the kind.” t The 
very iejea of secret assassination is naturally revolting 
and horrifying to the mind. There were, however, 
excuses both for Charles and his brother. Cromwell, by 
the fundamental laws of his country, had doubtless for- 
feited his life ; and, moreover, must be remembered 
that by the royal brothers he was regarded as the delibe- 
rate murderer of their father. Such persons as Ormond 
and Clarendon w^ould never have consented to the issue 
of such a proclamation, had it not appeared to .them both 
justifiable as well as expedient. 

It was not till a somewhat later period, that there 
’ appeared the famous pamphlet, entitled Killing no 
Murder,” in which, in the most powerful language, tne 
writer advocated the legality of assassinating the Usurper. 

♦ Thurloe, vol. ii., p. 248. t Thurloe, vol. fi., p. 666. 
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Spirited and argurneiitativt, this singular production not 
only created an extraordinary sensation throughout 
England, but also increased to a painful degree the 
apprehensions of the Protector.^ Ibwas originally pub- 
lished in 1057, under the name of William Allen, but its 
real author was Colonel Silas Titus, a ‘ man of note in his 
time,’- and Groom ot‘ tlie lled-ehambtn' to Charles the 
Second. Though sorncwlint weakened by the fashionable 
pedantry of the day, the language is forcible ajid fre- 
quently eloquent. The following passage, with wl.'.cli 
Titus concludes *his address, issuhig as it did so shortly 
after the discovery of the dangerous conspiracy of the 
“brave Syndcrcome,’’ may \Ae]l have struck awe into 
the mind of the Protector : — “ There is a great roll 
behind, even of those that are in his ow7i muster-rolls, 
who are ambitious of the name of the deliverers of their 
country; and they know what the action is that will 
purchase it. His bed, his table, is not secure ; and he 
stands in need of otlier guards to defend him against. Iiis 
own. Death and destruction pursue him wherever he 
goes ; they follow him everywhere like his fellow-travel- 
lers, and at last they will come upon liim.liko armed nioii. 
Darkness is hid in his secret places ; a fire not blown 
shall consume him ; it shall go ill with him that is loft in 
his tabernacle. He sliall ftco from the iron vveapon, and 
a bow of steel shall strike him through ; because he hath 
oppressed^^ and forsaken the poor ^ because he hath 
violently taken away the house which he builded not. 
We may be confident, and so may he, tliat ere Jong all 
this shall b/5 accomplislied. For the triumphing of the 
wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for a 
moment. Though his excellency mount upto the heavens, 
and bis head reacheth unto the clouds, yet he shall perish. 
They th&t have seen him shall say, — Where is he P ” 
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According to Anthony Wood, the pamphlet was privately 
printed and ^Id.for five shillings, whereas Imd it heen 
licensed, and treated of any other subject, it might have 
been purchased for sixpence. Cromwell took jgpcat pains 
to disccTvcr the writer, lie escaped his vengeance, how- 
ever, and the nam^ of the author remained a secret till 
after the Restoratjpn. ^ 

The publication of this memorable work ; the death of 
his old friend the Earl of Warwick; the loss of his 
amiable and beloved daughter ; the excrucftiting*diseaso 
under which he himspjf laboured; and tlie increasing 
rumours of conspiAcies and assassination, appear to 
liave baiiisli('fl nil hope of future happiness and trancpiillity 
from the mind of the Protector. During the short 
interval wdiich elapsed l«t\veen the death of Airs. Clay- 
pole and his own dissolution, his thoughts are said to 
have been divided between affliction for her loss and the 
fear of imaginary dangers. Mrs. Claypole had been a 
staunch royalist, and, in her moments of delirium, is said 
to have inveighed against him for the blood he had spilt. 
Erom the hour of»her death he shunned all society, and 
was neither seen to smile, nor apparently to take tiie 
least interest in 'passing events. If we are to credit the 
exaggerated statements^ of his eneftiies, his once resolute 
soul had become a prey to the w^or kings of a distem- 
pered conscience, and to the tesror with wrhich he anti- 
cipated big own approaching dissolution. 

It was only a few days after the deatli of Mrs. Clay- 
pole, that the state of the Protector’s health became so 
^erious Ss to alarm his physicians. Th^ ^entries in 
Whitdlock’s Diary at this period are curious ; * • 

“ August 17. Nows of the death of Lady Elizabeth 
Claypole yesterday at Hampton Court. Her death did 
much grieve her father. * 
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“ August 26. The Prptector, being sick at Hampton 
Court, as some thought of an ague, I went there to visit 
him, and was kindly entertained by him at dinner, lie 
discoursed privately with me about his great businesses. 

“ Septemher 3. This day, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Protector died at Whijbehall,” 

According to Ludlow, a humour pi his foot had for 
some time prevented the Protector from taking Ins usual 
exercise ; and, in attempting to remedy the disease, his 
medical attendants had driven it to his heart. According 
to otlier and more trustworthy accounts, his illness com- 
menced with a slow fever which sliortly afterwards 
changed into a tertian ague. Por a week no danger was 
apprehended. At the end of that timi?, liowever, his 
physicians coming to wait on him after dinner, ono of 
them, after feeling his pulse, remarked that it initT- 
mitted. The patient, suddenly apprised of liis dan^t'r, is 
said to have turned pale and to have fallt. int<o a cold 
perspiration., Feeling himself fainting he desired that 
he 'might bo carried to bed. Apparently his sticngth of 
mind returned in the course of the evening, for being 
by this time fully aware of bis danger, he caused him- 
self to be supported by pillows, and went through the 
ceremony of making his will. He then sent for his 
Bible, which he requested one of the by-standers to 
read to him. The passage wdiich seemed to give him 
the most comfort was in the fourth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, vers. 11, 12, and 13. 

His fever increasing, the Protector, at his own re- 
quest, w'as ^removed from Hampton Court to TJv^hiteliall. . 
‘Although attempts were made to conceal his danger 
from the knowledge of the public, the fact had now 
become generally known, and accordingly long fasts were 
held and prayers oftered up for bis recovery. So con- 
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ildent were the fanatic preachers that he would bo ulti- 
mately restored to health, that, even when he wa5 at 
the very point of death, they returned thanks to the 
■ Almighty for having^list^ned to their prayers: “God/* 
they* said, “ had declared He shall recovery For a 
short time, their Imaginary revelations from heaven 
produced a aimilai' sanguine conviction on the mind of 
Cromwell. Ilia physicians, however, knew better; nor 
could they conceal their uneasiness from t^ieir patient. 
One* of them coming early one morning into his 
chamber, the ProtccJ(A» asked him why he looked so 
sad. Tlve ojlicr replying, that the importance of his 
oifieo was siiflicitmt to cause anxiety, “ You physicians,** 
lie said, think L shall die : 1 tell you I shall not die 
tliis bout, 1 am snve of 5.** The bystanders being re- 
qjvjsit.d lo i* lire, hoiJing his wife’s hand in his own, he 
' u'tcd to ilic subject : — “ Don’t think that I am 
'lac j. speak the words of truth upon surer 

groujids than your Galen or Hippocrates tfurnish you ' 
vdth. (xod Almighty himself hath given that answer, 
not to my prayers alone, but also to the prayers of those 
who entertain a stricter commerce and greater interest 
with him. Go on cheerfully, banishing all sadness from 
your looks, and deal with me as you would do with a 
serving-man, - Ye may have sl skill in the nature of 
things, yet nature can do more Chan all physicians put 
together, and God is far more above nature.'* ^ Such is 
the curious account of his physician Bates, whose testi- 
mony is ^^upported by other evidence. Fleetwood, the 
Protector’s son-in-law, v^ites to Henry Crom!v^ll : “ His 
Highness hath made very great discoveries of the LoreJ 
to him in his sickness, and hath had some assurances of 
his being restored and made further serviceable in this 
work.” 

VOL. u. T 
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Notwithstanding the ilfusion which he entertained that 
he should recover, he appears, during his' illness, to have 
been constantly and earnestly engaged in prsyer. To 
Godwin, a popular preacher, he put a remarkable ques- 
tion : Was it possible, he said, that a person, who had 
once been in a state: of grace, could fall again from it and 
suffer the reprobation of the damned? On being ar- 
sured that such was impossible, “ Then I am safe,’* he 
exclaimed, for I am sure that once 1 was in a state of 
grace.” 

The following account bequeat^vicd to us by Major 
Butler, who attended the Protector in his last moments, 
wiU be read with interest : Cromwell, it seems, had at 
length become convinced that.i^is recovery was hopeless. 
“ After his return to Whitehall, his sickness increasing 
upon him, he. was observed to be in a very spiritual 
frame of heart, and full of holy expressions, catched up 
by one or other fearing God that were present, as a 
hungry man doth meat. A little whereof it was my 
comfort to meet with, the very night before the Lord 
took him to his everlasting rest, which were to this pur- 
pose following : viz, ‘ Truly God is goo 1, indeed he is, he 
w^ill not,’ there his speech failed him, but as 1 appre- 

hended it was, ‘ he will not leave me.’ This saying, that 
God was good, he frequently used all along, and would 
speak it with much cheerfulness and fervour of spirit 
in the midst of his pain. Again he said, ' I would be 
willing to live to be further serviceable to God and his 
people, but my work is done ; yet God will be with his 
people.’ de was very restless most part of the night, 
speaking often to himself. And there being something 
to drink offered him, he was desired to take the same, 
and endeavour to sleep : unto which he answered, ^ It is 
not my design to drink or to sleep, but my desire is to 
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make what haste I can to be ^ne.’ Afterwards, towards 
morning, usinj divers holy expressions, implying much 
inward consolation and peace, among the rest, he spake 
some exceeding self-del]^sing words, annihilating and 
jud^ng himself : and truly it was observed, that a public 
spirit to Grod’s cabso did breathe in him (as in his life- 
time) so now to \he very last.” The assertion *that 
Cromwell, at the close of life, reviewed his past career 
with terror, appears to bo without foundati 4 )n. Jjudlow 
tellif ua that he expressed no kind of remorse on his 
death-bed, but ratheg Exhibited a strange fear lest the 
world should^ throw obloquy on his name. 

The great Protector breathed his last on the 3rd of 
September, 1658, about fjur o’clock in the afternoon,* 
at the age of fifty-nine years and about four months. 
Whatever may have been the feelings of others, there 
can be no doubt that his loss was deeply lamented by 
his own family. When the sobs of his children reached ^ 
the cars qf Sterry, a silly, fanatic preacher, — * Weep not,” 
he said, “ but* rat|ier rejoice ; for he, who was your pro- 
tector here, will prove a far more powerful protector now 
that he sits with Christ at the right hand of the Father.” 

• 

* The night before he died he is said to have breathed the following 
prayer ; — “0 Lcu’d, 1 am a miserable .creature, yet I am in covenant 
with thee through grace : and I may, I \fiU come unto thee for thy 
people. Loi^, thou hast made me, though very unworthy, a mean 
instrument to do some good, and thee service : and many of them had 
too high a value of me, though others would be glad of my fall. But, 
Lord, howejer thou disposest of me, do good to them. Give consistence 
ot judgment, one heart, and nmtual love unto them. Iftt^the name of 
Christ bb glorious throughout tho world. Teach those who look w^ttf . 
much affection to thy Instrument to depend more upon thee. Pardon » 
such as delight to trample npon the ashes of a worn ; for they are thy 
people too. And pardon the folly of this short prayer, even for Jesus 
Christ His sake.”— Pei/eci p. 338 j s of 

CromoeU^ p. 130. 
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About a week after Cromwell’s death, Bishop Tillotson, 
hearing accidentally that the household of the new Pro- 
tector were maintaining a solemn fast, sauntered out of 
curiosity into the presence-chamber at Whitehall, 
Seated on one side of the table were Eichard Croriiweli 
and the rest of the Protectoral family, and on the other 
were six of the most popular Puritan preachers. “ He 
heard,” says Bishop Burnet, “ a great deal of strange 
stufl', enough to disgust a man for ever of that enthu- 
siastic boldness. God was, as it were, reproached Vith 
Cromwell’s services, and challenged] for taking him away 
so soon. Goodwin, who had pretended t(v assure them 
in a prayer that he was not to die, which was but a very 
few minutes before he expired, had now the impudence 
to say to God, — ‘ Thou hast deceived us, and we were 
deceived.* ” The impious adulation of Carrington is 
even more offensive. ‘‘He died,” says Carrington, “in 
a bed of bucklers, and on a pillow of caskets ; and though 
the wreaths of the imperial laurel which environed his 
head did wither at the groans of his agony, it was only 
to make place for a richer diadem, which was prepared 
for him in heaven.” * Eichard Croxiwell was doubt- 
less compelled to .play his part on the occasion; 
otherwise he had little taste^ for such blasphemous 
buffoonery. • 

That Cromwell made his will at Hampton Court, is 
certain •from the united evidence of several wnters ; and 
yet, after his death, the instrument was nowhere to be 
found. It was whispered at the time that, haring nomi- 
r mated Fleetwood his heir and successor, one of his daugh- 
ters, from selfish motives, had thought proper to commit 
it to the flames. According to Bates, it was missing 

* Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 227« 
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before the death of the Protector, who caused a search 
to be made fo :4 it in his closet and elsewhere, but tj> ]io 
purpose. “It was thought,” says Bates, “ that he had 
either V^imt it liiniflelf or that it had been stolen by 
other's.” Whetlmr the f^rotector in that document had 
nominated his auc(^aaor, of course cannot now be ascer- 
tained. In his •last extremity, when paroxysm^ was 
succeeding paroxysm, and when it was but too evident 
that his hours were numbered, the council of state 
waked at his bed-^de, and endeavoured 1:o eliftit from 
him the name of the •individual whom he would wish to 
fill his place^. Apparently he was too exhausted to make 
any reply. Some one, however, inquiring whether he 
intended it should be his son Richard, ho either replied 
in the allirmative, or at ffil events showed sulficient signs 
of approbation to justify tho measures which were subse- 
quently taken by tlie council. 

The fearful tempest which howled around the death- 
bed of the Usurper, was listened to witlj auperstitiougr 
awe by tho^ .who were aware of his great extremity. 
By his frenzied worshippers it was regarded as a super- 
natural and cljvine attestation of his extraordinary 
powers, — ^a symbol that a master-spirit was being 
snatched from the earth. His e’nemies of course iuter- 
preted it differently. They even heard the voices of 
demons in the roaring of the ‘hurricane, and believed 
that, amidst the clashing of the elements, their arch- 
enemy had been whirled away by a spirit scarcely more 
dreaded or accursed than himself. Of the violence of 
• the ^storm we have nmny records. Ships# were dashed 
against the shore; houses were torn from their A)iln- 
dations; trees were uprooted in vast numbers, and 
especially in St. James’s Park, close to the apartments 
where the Protector lay expiring. To this circumstance 
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Waller alludes in the opening of his fine monody on 
death of Cromwell : — 

••We must resign ! Heaven his great soul doth claime 
In storms as loud as his immortal ifame. * 

His dying groans ; his last breath shakes our isle^ 

And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile ; 

About his palace their broad roots are f^ost 
Into the air. So Romulus was lost ! 

And Rome in such a tempest lost her king 
And from obeying! fell to worshiping.** 

r • # 
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, CHAPTEE X. 

Ctomwell'a “fortnnatS Day” — ^Magnificent Cetemony of hia lyiflg lit 
State — His splendid Funeral — His body exhumed and exposed at 
Tyburn — Other Accounts of the Disposal of his Remains — The 
Body of Charles sussed to have ^en snbstitwted fo£ that of 
Tjromwell — Barkstea^s singular Narrative — Descendants of the 
Protector — Reflections Ob^his Character and Conduct. 

The 3rd 6f September had always been regarded by 
Cromwell as his “fortunate day.** On the two succes- 
sive anniversaries of that* day he had gained his famous 
victories of Duubar and Worcester ; and yet subsequently 
on tliat very day, agreeably with a strange prophecy of 
Colonel Lindsey, the Protector breathed his last.* 

The funeral of the late Protector, as well as the cere-^ 
mony oNying in state, were conducted with a pomp and 
magnificence which have rarely been exceeded. According 
to Heath, the two pageants cost the enormous sum of 
sixty thousand p3unds,t more than double what had ever 

• 

* In a curious pamphlet, printed in 1679, and entitled ** Day-fatality, 
or some Obser\tations of Days Lucky and Unlucky,” several similar 
evidences are carefully brought together. On the 6th of April,” says 
the writer, Alexander the Great was bom : upon Che same day he 
conquered itarius, won a great victory at sea, and died th# same day. 
Neither was this day less fortunate to his hither, Philip ; for on tlie 
same day he took Potidca ; Parmenio, his general, gave a great over- 
tjirow to the Illyrians ; aqd his horse was victor at the Qlympic games. 
Upon the 30th of September Pompey the GlKeat was bom ; lipon thatslaf 
he triumphed *for his Asian conquest; and on that day died.” There 
are numberless other instances from which the author deduces his 
fantastic theory. 

t Walker, in his History of Independency (part iv., p. 3fi), places 
the expenses at twenty-nine thousand pounds. 
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been expended on the obSequies of any of our legitimate 
soVbreigns. Noble, however, reduces the I'eal expenditure 
to twenty-eight thousand pounds. 

The ceremony of lying in state took place in the great 
hall at Somerset House. On the 26th of September, 
about ten at night, the coffin, attended by the private 
domestics of the late Protector, was conveyed thither in 
a mourning coacli. A few days afterwards, the public 
were admitted to the memorable sight. Passing through 
three rooms, covered with black and lined with soldiers, 
they were introduced into the principal apartment. The 
ceiling, as well as the walls of this room, were hung with 
black velvet, ornamented with escutcheons. About five 
hundred candles threw a brilliant light over the trappings 
of woe. Under a black canopy, was placed a coach 
covered with crimson velvet, on which lay a waxen image 
of the deceased, with a sceptre in one hand and a globe 
in the other. The effigy was clad in robes of purple 
and crimson velvet, ornamented with ermine ai^d lace of 
gold. A cap of purplo velvet and ermine covered the 
head. On a high stool of gold tissue lay an imperial 
crown, and near it a suit of complete * armour. At the 
feet of the figure was to be seen the crest of the deceased. 
The gorgeous pageant was surrounded by railings hung 
with crimson velvet, with which costly material the floor 
was also carpeted. At each corner of the rails stood 
upright pillars, on the summits of which were* lions and 
dragons, holding streamers in their paws. Banners, on 
which were the armorial bearings of the Protector, were 
affixed on..ekch side o^he bed, around which stood the 
attendants bareheaded. 

After a few weeks the aspect of the ceremony was 
somewhat altered. The effigy was removed to another 
and nob less splendid apartment, where, instead of being 
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placed in a recumbent posture as before, it was made to 
stand on a raised dais, under a canopy of state. "^Vitb 
the exception of the cap being exchanged for a crown, 
the figure was robed? as before, and tlie ornaments and 
devi'ces were nearly the same. The Protector, in this 
stage of his apotheosis, was intended to be represented 
as in a state of glory ; the light having been so concen 
trated as to form a celestial halo round his effigy. 
Ludlow informs us that : “ This folly and ^profusion so 
far •provoked the pdi)ple, that in the night they threw 
dirt on the escutcheo5> that was placed over tho great 
gate of Somerset House.** 

From the day of the Protector’s death to that of his 
public interment, nearly twelve weeks were allowed to 
elapse. We learn, however, both from Bates and 
Camngton, that, owing to iiatifral causes, it had been 
found necessary to inhume his remains, long previous to 
the public performance of his obsequies. The 23rd of 
November was appointed for the funeral. Oi* that day, the" 
streets betwdten Somerset House and Westminster Abbey 
were railed in and strewed with gravel, and on each side 
of them were a Jine of soldiers, in red coats and black 
buttons, with their colours enclosed in cypress. The 
procession having been formed, the waxen effigy was 
carried by ‘»two gentlemen, who had belonged to the 
household of the late Protectoi^, to an open hearse or 
chariot, ^hich had been constructed for its reception. 
The figure was still habited in the robes of royalty, with 
a crowiv on its head, and the globe and s^^eptro in its 
‘hands. The hearse, wMch was adorned with jplumes and 
escutcheons, was drawn by six horses in trappings of 
black velvet. A gentleman of the bedchamber took his 
seat at the head of the effigy, and another at the feet. 
A velvet pall, extending over the carriage, was Borne by 
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several persons of distinotion. The procession to the 
Abb^, as far as we can glean from the relations of 
Heatii, Carrington, and other contefaiporary writers, 
appears to have been in the following order : — * 

A Knight Marshal and his Deputy. 

. Thirteen men to dear the w«y. 

The poor men of Westminster, in mouruing gowns and hood% 
marching two and two. 

The Serv|mt8 of Persons of Rank attending the Funeral. 

The Servants of the late Prhtector. 

His Bargemen and Wjiiermen. 

The Officers and Servants of the Lord Mayot and Sheriffs of London. 
The Servants of the Ambassadors and foreign Mkdstcrs. 

The Poor Knights of Windsor in gowns and hoods. 

The Clerks, Secretaries, and other Officers of the War-Office, 
Admiralty, Treasury, Navy Oiiioe, and Exchequer. 

The Officers in command of the Fleet. 

The Officers in command of the Army. 

The Commissioners of the Excise, of the Army, and the Navy. 

The Commissioners for the approbation of Preachers. 

The Officers^ Messengers, and Clerks of the Privy Council, and^ 
of the two Houses of Parliament. • 

The Physicians of the Household. 

The Chief Officers of the Army. 

The Officers and Aldermen of the City qf London. 

The Masters in Chancery, and the Protector’s Council at Law. 

The J udges of the Admiralty, the Mas^s of Bequests, and the 
Judges in Wales. 

The Barons of the Exchequer, the Judges of both Benches, 
and the Lord Mayor of London. 

The Belatives of the Protector, and the Members of <he 
* House of Commons. 

The Ambassadors and Ministers of Foreign Courts. 

The Ambassador from Holland, his train borne by four Gbiftlemen. 
Jhe Amb«>Ador from Poii^ugal, his train borne by four Knigjits 
[of the Cross. > 

The Freseh Ambassador, his tnun borne by four Gientlemeii. 

The Commissioners of the Great Seal. 

The Commissioners of the Treasury. 

The Members of the Privy GounciL 
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The Chief Mother. • 

The Members of the House of Lords in deep mourning, accompanied by 
drums and trumf^ets ; each attended by an assistant bearin^his 
standard, and having Ids horse of state covered with black velvet, ft 
gentleman leading him, and two grooms following behind. 

• • The Hearse, 

having on each sid% six banner-rolls borne by Gentlemen. 

The Armour of the Ijte Protector, borne by eight Officers of the 
Army, and attended by a Herald and a * 

Gentleman on each side. 

Garter King of Arm^ attended on each side by a Gentleman 
^ • bareheaded. 

The horse of honour, in trappings of crimson velvet, adorned with 
plumes of wli^te,* red, and yellow, and led 
by the Master of the Horse. 

The guard of Halbenliers. 

The Warders of the Tower. 

The procession having stopped at the west entrance 
to the Abbey, the effigy was carried by ten gentlemen? 
under a canopy of state, to the eastern end of the pile, 
where a magnificent couch of wax had be^ prepared « 
for its reception, ^llere, surrounded with plumes, es- 
cutcheons, banner^, gilded armour, and other splendid 
devices, — the whole enclosed by gilt railings and curiously- 
wrought pillars, — the effigy remained till the Restora- 
tion. It must have been a strange fancy which could 
decorate the ^ave of the Puritan with such idle para- 
phernalia. The dress of the figure itself r'ould hardly 
have bee» exceeded by the fantastic trappings of an 
Elizabethan fop. “The shirt of fine Holland laced,” — 

“ the doublet and breeches of Spanish fashion with great 
skirts,*’ — “the silk-stockings, shoe-strings, and gaiters 
suitable,*' — • the black Spanish leather-shoes,** — “ the suS^ 
coat of purple velvet, richly laced with gold lace,** — the 
rich crown,** — “the stones of various colours,” — “the 
cordings and bosses of purple and gold,** — “the* bands 
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and ruffa of best Holland,’* — and “the royal robe of 
pu«)le velvet,” — are all minutely described by contem- 
porWy writers, and must have presented a striking con- 
trast to the substantial and timo honoured nf^numents 
which frowned on them around. In the cloistered gloom 
of night, imagination might almost picture to itself a 
Henry or an Edward rising from hift marble tomb, and 
opening his iron arms to grapple with the intruder. 

The disgraceful treatment, to whicli the remains of the 
Protestor were subjected after the Restoration, is well 
known. On the 8th of December, 1660, a vote passed 
the House of Commons, that the bodies of Croin'well, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw, should be taken up, and exposed 
on the common gallows. In Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, underneath the spot wftere the tomb of the Duke 
of Buckingham now stands, the Serjeant of the House 
discovered a magnificent coffin, with a copper plate, 
double gilt, affixed to it, on which were inscribed the 
name and ^honours of the Protector. The inscription 
ran, — 

“ Oliverius Protector ReipublicsB, ‘Anglige, Scotise, et 
Hibemias, Natus 25*^ Aprilis, Anno 1599®. Inauguratus 
16° Decembris 1653; Mortuus 3^*° Septembris, Anno 
1658®, hie situs est,”* , 

The bodies of Cromwell and Ireton were accordingly 
exhumed on the 26th v)f January, 1661, and on the 28th 
were carried in separate carts to the Bed «Lion Inn, 
Holborn. The following day, the anniversary of the 
death of King Charles, they were borne on sledges to 
Tyburn, ^d, after hanging there till sunset, were cut 
'dbwn and beheaded. Their bodies were flung* into a 
hole at the foot of the gallows, and their heads, having 
been fixed upon poles, were placed on the roof of West- 
minster Hall. The body of Bradshaw suffered the same 
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fate, but owing to its decom{)osed state it had been 
found necessa^ to remove it at once to Tyburn. .’Ac- 
cording ^to a bystander, the corpse of the Protector 
w^is wrapped in grSen oerecloth, and wus “ very fresh 
embalmed.’* 

Such is the common, and undoubtedly the true rela- 
tion, of the disposal of CromwelTs remains. 'His 
admirers, however, indignant that so gross an insult 
should have been offered to his memory, •inverted all 
kinSs of stories to get rid of the stain. By some it was 
insisted that the corjise*of the great Protector had Been 
buried in tl^ sand at Whitehall ; by others that it had 
been sunk in the Thames. But a far more remarkable 
version of the story was ^rrent at the period. Cromwell, 
it was asserted, foreseeing that the restoration of mon- 
archy was inevitable, and that consequently every kind of 
insult would probably be offered to his remains, had 
desired, in his last moments, that his body should be 
privately interred on the field of Naseby, tod that thtf 
remains of C&arle^*thc First should be transferred to the 
vacant coffin. Had there been any truth in this story, it 
was of course the body of Charles, and not that of 
Cromwell, which was subsequently gibbeted at Tyburn. 
Among others, how,ev^, who insisted on its truth, was 
one Barkstekd, a son of the regicide, who openly declared, 
in the coffee-houses of London, that he himself had 
been present, when a boy, at the interment of Qromwell’s 
body in Naseby-field. It was buried at midnight, he 
said, in a grave about nine feet deep ; and, by the express 
injunction of Cromwell, in that part of the ^eld wljei^e 
the battle liad been most fiercely contested. Barkstead 
himself put forth an advertisement that he frequented 
** Eichard’s Coffee House within Temple Bar,” where, if 
tequired, he was ready to assert personally what he had 
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80 publicly averred. The*8tory is undoubtedly altogether 
a filition ; and yet, had it been true, how^noble a subject 
wouM it not have afforded to the poet and thf painter. 
The body of the great Usurper borne in stealth a?id 
darkness to the grave, — smuggled iuto the very ground, 
over which, amidst all the circumstances of pomp and 
pride, he had so lately trod and triumphed, — the quiet 
contrast to the tumult of battle, — and the grief of the soli- 
tary mournfrs, — we almost regret that, by invalidating 
the truth of the relation, we should involve the desfruc- 
tiofl of so striking a moral.* , 

This account of Barkstead’s, which was printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine about a century since, seems to 
have been borrowed from a MS. in Lord Oxford’s collec- 
tion, which has since found its way into the Harleian 
Miscellany. According to the writer of this MS., the 
features of the corpse which was gibbeted at Tyburn 
actually bore a close resemblance to those of the unfor- 
'nate Charles. “Some,*' he says, “whose curiosity ’had 
brought them nearer to the tree, observed with horror 
the remains of a countenance they little had expected 
there: on tying on the cord there waw a strong seam 
about the neck, by wljich the head had been, as was sup- 
posed, immediately after the decollation fastened again 
to the body.** The whole story is evidently a fiction. 
Had any evidence, however, been required to the con- 
trary, the^ fact of the discovery of King Charles’s coffin 
at Windsor, in 1813 ; the likeness which the features of 
the corpse it contained presented to the beautiful poiv 
tjraits of Gbrn'les by Yondyke ; and also the anatomical 
evidence adduced that the head had been severed from 

* It may he remarked, that the report of the substitutioa of 

Gromwell’o body for that of his royal victim, is dwelt upon by Soubidre, 
In his ** Voya^ into England,** published shortly after the Restoration. 
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the body by a heavy blow and*a very sharp instrument,* 
would alone tfavp been sufficient to prove the abs^ytdity 
of the story, and the audacity of the invention. 

• Nuiflerous as was thedsisue of the Usurper, and of his 
children, he has l^ft not a single descendant who bears 
his name. The lijpt male representative of the Protector 
was a Mr. Oliver Cromwell, who died during the present 
century without leaving an heir. Witli the annexed 
genealogical table,— deducing the descent t)f th® Crom- 
wells from the father of Oliver to the last male descendant 
of their line, — we wfll conclude our memoir of the great 
Protector. • 

* See an^ vol. i., f, 475, 



Bichard CromWell, father of the Protector. 
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ELIZABETH OEOMWELL, 

WIFt' OF THE I’KOTECTOR. 

Abuse heaped on her by the Cavaliers— Her Lineage — Introduced to 
Charles T at llainjjton Court— Her Want of Beauty- >-Her '^lirifti- 
neSs— Behaviour at herlfilevation — Pasquinades of the Period — Her 
Chttiaeter, and Want of lajluencc witli tlie Prob'^tor — Her Fli^^it 
at the Restoration— Eiidcavoura to secrete ’’ ''S and other 

Valuables h longing to the Royal Family — k # lences and 
Death. \ 

The abuse which was Iidhped on lier dreaded . iband 
was naturally sliared by his homely lady. The Cavaliers 
not only styled lier contemptuously “ Joau/’ but even 
accused lier of every manner of vice, among which 
druukennesa and adultery were the most prominent. The 
charges, as far as w'e have been able to discover, were the 
mere malignant inventions of a discomfited party. 

The Protectress was daughter of Sir James Bourchier, 
Knight, of Eelstod in Essex. Harris speaks of the 
Bourchiers as “an ancieiit family but Noble, w^ho was 
better informed, is of a different opinion. It was only 
in 1610, he tells us, that Sir James obtained a grant of 
anus ; and, he adds, that the only occasion when the arms 
of the Bourchiers w'ere quartered with those of the Pro- 
tector was at his funeral, when they appeared on the 
essutcheons. There exists some doubt as to the exact 
year in which the Protectress was born ; however, as shb 
was married on the 22nd of August, 1620, w hen Crom- 
well was only twenty-one, we may form a tolerable 
conjecture as to her age. She is known to have been 
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introduced to Charles ifho First, at the time that the 
un^rtunato monarch was a prisoner at Hampton Court, 
andl when he was on good terms With her husband. 
Ashburnham, taking her by the Ixind, presented her to 
the Kmg, by whom, together with the ladies of Ireton 
and Whalloy, slie was afterwards eniertained. 

in person, the Protectress is said lo have been exceeci- 
ingly plain, in allusion to which Cowley, in his “ Cutter 
of Colm an Street,” puts tho following passage into the 
mouth of Cutter: — “lie [AV^orm]* would have becu my 
lady Protectress’s poet : he writ* once a copy in praise of 
lier beauty ; but her Highness gave for it but an old 
half-crown piece in gold, which she had hoarded up 
before tliese troubles, and that discouraged him from any 
further applications to Court.’*' She is said to have had a 
defect in one of her eyes ; and, as even Waller neglected 
to celebrate her beauty, we consider there can be little 
question as to her want of comeliness. 

Tho pass-age we have just quoted from Cowley contains 
a double satire. Tho hoarding of the half-crown piece 
has evidently reference to her supposed thriftiness. 
“She very frugally housewifed it,” ,say8 Heath, “and 
would nicely and finically tax tho expensive unthrifliness 
(as she said) of the" other woman [Henrietta Maria] who 
lived there before her.” . 

A rather curious pamphlet, entitled “ The Court and 
Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell,” has been already quoted 
in the Memoir of tho Protector. This work would 
appear to have been the production of some disappointed 
denizei\ oV the royal kitchen, Avho, mingling the decline 
of cookery with the decline of the empire, Eighs over the 
economy of the Protectoral entertainments, compared 
with former banquets and past magnificence. Altogether, 
the work comprises little more than an insignificant and 
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Bcurrilous attack on the private* character and houseliolcl 
dispensation of *the Protectress, against whom the author 
apparently hears a strong personal pique. It is conse- 
quently » valuable in 'no other liglit than as a^literary 
curio'siiy. “If anything,*’ says the writer, “could be 
observable by her for state and charge, it was the keep- 
ing of a coach, the driver of which served her for caterer, 
for butler, for serving-man, and for gentleman usher, 
when she was to appear in any public placf^. Apd this 
coac^i was bought at tiie second hand out of a great 
number, which then lay by the walls, while their lionour- 
able owners went on foot.” 

The abuse is shortly afterwards rejieatcd. “ Mucli ado 
had she at first to raise h^r mind and deportment to this 
sovereign grandeur ; and very dillicult it was for her to 
lay aside those im])ortinent moan nesses of her private 
fortune ; like the bride-cat, by Venus’s favour metamor- 
phosed into a comely virgin, that could not forbear catch- 
ing at mice, she could not comport with her present* 
condition, nor forgot the common converse and allairs of 
life. But like some kitchen-maid, preferred by the lust 
of ^me rich and noble dotard, was ashamed of her 
sudden and gaudy bravery, and for a while skulked up 
and down the house, till the fawning observance and 
reverences of her slaves had raised her to a confidence, 
not long after sublimed into an impudence.” Her be- 
haviour, however, on her elevation is somewhat differently 
represented by Ludlow. The republican, who knew her 
personally and well, informs us that when her husband 
changed his residence from the cock-pit at V^Litehall jbe 
the royal phlace, she was at first anything but gratified 
with the splendid change in her domestic arrangements. 
That malignant writer, Heath, on the contrary, asserts 
that she was trained up and made the waiting woma^ 
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of Cromweirs providence, and lady rampant of his sue- 
cestui greatness, which she personated afterwards as 
iiiiptriously as himself.*’ 

In a. scurrilous pasquinade of ‘the period^ entitled 
“The Ci^ckoo’s Nest. at "VVestminster,” there is intro- 
duced the following ludicrous dialogue between the 
Protectress and liudy I'liirfax. 

“ Queen Fairfax, — ‘ Pray, Mrs. Cromwell, tell not me 
of gowns or lace, nor no such toys ! tell me of crowns, 
scq)tres, kingdoms, royal robes ; ’and if my Tom but 
recovers and thrives in his cnter'pHso, I will not say ])ish, 
to be Queen of England. I misdoubt no tiling, if we can 
but keep the wicked from fetching Nebuchadnezzar 
from grass in the Isle of White. Well, well, my Tom 
is worth a thousand of him, and has a more kingly coun- 
tenance. lie has sueli an innocent face and a harmless 
look, as if ho w^ere born to be an emperor over the 
saints.* 

CnmttrU . — ‘And is not Noll CromAVcll’s wife as 
likely a woman to he Queen of England as you ? Yes, 
I warrant you is she : and that yoii shall know if my 
husband were but once come out of^ Wales. It is he 
that hath done the work ; the conquest belongs toTiim. 
Besides, your husband is counted a fool, and wants wit 
to reign : every boy scoffs at him. My Noll has a head- 
piece, a face of brass full of majesty, and a nose will light 
a whole, kingdom to walk after him. I say he* will grace 
a crown, being naturally adorned with diamonds and 
rubies already : and for myself, though I say it, I have a 
, person a? fat for a queen as another.* 

“ Queen Fairfax, — ‘Thou a Queen! Then a Queen! 
ud*s foot, minion, hold your clack from prating treason 
against me, or I will make Mrs. Parliament lay her ten 
commandments upon thee. Thou a Queen ! A brewer’s 
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wife a Queen ! That kingdom must needs be full - of 
drunkards when the King is a brewer. My Tom is nobly 
descended, and no'base mechanic.* 

“ Mrs. Gromwell — Mechanic ! Mechanic in thy face. 
Thou'call me mechanic ! I -am no more a mcchna^ic than 
thyself. Marry come up, Mother Damnable, Joan Ugly; 
must you be a QiiCen ! Yes you shall : Queen of Pud- 
dledock or Billingsgate; that is iittest for thee. My 
Noll has won the kingdom, and he shall wear it in despight 
of such a trollop as fchou art. Marry, come up ’here, 
Mrs. Wagtail!’ 

Enter a servant running. 

“ Servant.— O, madam, cease your contention and 
provide ibr your safeties. Both your husbands are killed, 
and all their forces pui'^to the sword ; all the people 
crying like mad, Long live King Charles 1’ ” 

This broadside w'as printed in 1648, some years pre- 
vious to CromweU’s inauguration in the ProtecLoi'ship. 
Its principal value consists in exhibiting how early and 
how generally the Usurper’s views of personal aggran- 
disement were seen through by his contemporaries. In 
his estimate of I^ady Pairfax’s character the wTiter is 
entirely mistaken. 

The two charges, of intemperance and a love of intrigue, 
which haveebeen brought against the Protectress, rest 
almost entirely on the authority of an indecent and 
scurrilous pamphlet, entitled ‘‘News from the New 
Exchange.” Its venomous absurdities are unworthy of 
notice, ij^nd, moreover, the details arc too indelicate for 
insertion. u 

The Protectress may have had her petty meaiinest/ a^s 
well as private virtues, but otherwise there seem to have 
been no marked features in her character, nothing in fact 
which raised her above any ordinary woman. Lilburne 
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evidently implies that she possessed a certain influence 
over her husband, since he accuses her of having disposed 
of nfilitary appointments during his generalship. “It 
has been assorted,” says Granger^ “that sht was as 
deeply interested herself in steering the helm^ ac she 
had often done in turning the S]pit ; ' and that she was as 
constant a spur to her husband in* the career of his 
ambition, as she had been to her servants in their 
culinary employments.” All that we know, however, of 
the liRj and' character of the ProtG3tre8s would tend to 
exonerate her from these charges. She seems to have 
laudably confined herself to the details of domestic life, 
nor is there any authenticated instance of her having 
exercised the slightest political influence over her hus- 
band. Cromwell was of too’ stem a nature to allow 
himself to be influenced by women, and too cautious to 
entrust them with his secrets. Ho appears, therefore, 
to have been by no means forw^ard in making her a 
sharer in his power ; and, moreover, we find that not one 
of her relations was a partaker of her greatness*. Crom- 
well’ s behaviour to her appears to have been rather that 
of a man who respects his wife as the mother of his 
children, than for any mental or personal qualifications 
of her own. 

The fact is undoubted, that sho endeavoured to per- 
suade her husband to recall the young King. As most 
of her offspring were royalists, and as children, arc more 
frequently biassed by the example and opinions of the 
mother, she w\as probably but little gratified with the 
usurpation % f her husband. What w^e really know of tke 
Pmtectress inclines us to take part with her panegyrists. 
She has, at least, the negative praise of not having out- 
stepped the modesty of her sex, by obtruding her name 
unnecessarily on the public. 
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Only one of her letters is said to be extant. It was 
found among Milton’s State Papers, and is addressed to 
the Protector. lb is merely the aifectionate epistle of an 
homely \yife to her absent husband, and is scarcely worth 
transcribing. The orthography is wretched, evey for the 
period in which it w'as written. We must not omit to 
mention, as a favourable trait in her character, that fhe 
Protectress maintained, at her own expense, six daughters 
of clergymen, whom she constantly employed at needle- 
work? in her own apartments. * • 

After the abdication, of her son Eichard, when ^he 
Cromwells had ceased to retain tlio least influence in 
affairs of stat*e, the army paid her the compliment of con- 
sidering her wants, and compelled the Parliament to settle 
on her a suitable maint(fl)ance. The llestoration, how- 
ever, following shortly afterwards, she found it necessary 
to seek safety in flight, and, with this view, collected a 
large quantity of valuables, several of them belonging to 
the royal family, witli the intention of getting them con- 
veyed out of the kingdom. Her design, however, becoming 
known to the couifcil of state, she was obliged to depart 
without even such insignifleant remains of her former 
greatness. 

The seizure of these firticles is thus announced in the 
journals of the period. “ Whitehall, May 12, 1600. In- 
formation being given that there were several of his 
Majesty’s: goods at a fruiterer’s warehouse near the Three 
Cranes, in Thames Street, London, which were there kept 
as the goods of Mrs. Eliz. Cromwell, wife to Oliver 
Cromwell, deceased, sonjetimes called Protestor, and it 
being ' not very improbable that the said Mrs. iDromwhU 
might convey away some such goods, the Council ordered 
persons to view the same.” * 

* ParliameniaTy Intelligencer, May 7 to 14. 
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‘‘ May 16, 1660. Amongst tho goods that were pre- 
ten(^ed to be Mrs. Cromwell’s, at the fT*uiterer’s ware- 
houA'., are discovered some pictures and other things 



Granger was assured that, after the downfall of h ,r 
family, the Protectress resided for some time in Switzer- 
land : the fact however, is unsupported by other evidence. 
She certainlv retired for a short period into Wales, where 
she remained till the excitement incident on the Kfesto- 
ration had in some degree subside^. She then removed 
to the house of her son-m-law, Claypole, at.Norborough 
in Lincolnshire, where she remained till her death, on 
the 8th of October, 1672. She was probably upwards 
of seventy when she died. Her remains were interred 
at Norborongh, 

* Mcrcurius ruhlicus, May 10 to 27* 
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CIiaractcT of Richard — Ilia Love of Field Sports — ITis Attachment to 
the Pleasures of the Table— Opposed to the Aloasiir's of his Father 
'^Intercedes for the King’s Life — His Marriage— Lives in Retire- 
ment at Horsley — InitiA^ed in State Affairs — Succeeds his Father 
— His brief Govemiueut and Abdiikation — In Hanger of btiri" 
Arrested for Debt — Lives Abroad nnder a feigned Name — Hia 
singular Interview with the Prince do Oonti — Anecdotes — 
Richard’s Personal Appeal anco — His Death and Bui-ial. 

liTCHAnD Cromwell has generally been (h^soribod as 
either a philosopher or a fool. Jn all probability he was 
neither one nor tlio other. Witliout ontorpriso or am- 
bition, ho seems to have accepted sovereignly, partly from 
the temptation of its glitter, find partly because it was 
thrust upon him. lie was so bir a pliilosopher, that he 
enjoyed it as long as it was agreeable, anil discarded it as 
soon as it became burdensome. 

In all the relations of private life, the younger Protector 
was unquestionably estnnable and charming. Attached 
to domestic pleasures and country pursuits ; joyous, social, 
and kind-hearted; carrying a delightful freshness of feeling 
to extreme old age ; he gained the love and respect of liis 
own circle of friends, and by his quiet virtues, and the 
strange Vicissitude of his/ortune, has cxcitcd^he interest, 
and obtained the respect, of posterity. , -■ 

Richard tromwell, the third son of the Protector, was 
born at Huntingdon on the 4th of October, 1626. Of 
his two elder brothers, Robert, the first-born, died when 
a child, and Oliver, the second brother, was killed in an 
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engElgement with the Scots, at the commencement of the 
civil ^ars. ^ 

Bishard was for some time at schoCl at Felsted, in 
Essex, Yi^eTG he was immediately under tlie eyh^ of his 
matemalxelations. On the 25^th of May, 1647, he ’was 
admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, ’ferhere he remained 
about two years. During this period,* it is evident that 
he preferred the pleasures of tlie table to the dry details 
of the law. While his father was reducing kingdoms and 
wading through blood, Eichard was either quietly enjoj mg 
the sports of the Held, or secluded in his peaceful cham- 
bers, in the society of men of pleasure like himself. 
“During the civil war,” says Neve, “ho was bred in tho 
country, and led a life that delighted much in hunting 
and other rural sports.” • 

Eichard Cromwell was at heart a confirmed royalist, 
and was strongly opposed to the measures of his father, 
lie believed they would end in infamy and disgrace ; and 
.’t is even asserted that he gave credit to an idle prophecy 
that his father would be hanged. He was a* friend of tho 
Cavaliers, and lost no opportunity of assisting those who 
had suffered in the royal cause. Even aQber the execution 
of the King, he used to broach tho Cavalier toast, the 
health of our landlord. When the sentence was passed 
on Charles, he is said to have fallen on his knees before 
his father, and to have implored him in a passion of grief 
to save the life of the King. 

On the 1st of May, 1649, he married Dorothy, daughter 
of Bichard Maijor, Esq., of Hursley, in Hampshire, with 
*«yhom he i^e&ived a considerable* fortune. Of this ladjr 
little is known. Oliver, however, seems to^ have been 
extremely fond of his daughter-in-law. In his letters to 

* laveB of Illustrious Persons who died in 1712, vol. ii., p. 286. 
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her father, which are still eztant* ho frequently mentions 
her with affection, and desires him in a playful manner to 
scold DoM, for not liaving written to him more frequei»tly. 
There is ho evidence of her having, on more than on one 
occasion, been at court, during the usurpation of he^father- 
in-law ; and even then, from a comparison of dates, it 
must have been but for a short period. At the time of 
her husband’s resignation of the Protectorship she was 
resident at Whitehall, and is said to have been much 
affected with their change of fortune. She'Siied on the 
5th of January, 1G7G, i«^ the forty-ninth year of her age, 
and was buried in the? chancel of Ilursley church. Her 
conduct was “probably irreproachable, inasmuch as it has 
escaped even tlie aspersions of political malignancy. 

From tho period of his^narriage to tliat of the elevation 
of his father to the Protectorship, lliehard principally 
resided in retirement at Ilursley. He was much attached 
to the pleasures of the field, and continued to keep a pack 
of harriers even in his old age. Tho elder Protector ap- 
pears to "havei entertained something like contempt for 
his indolent and utiarabitious son, and in his letters to 
Mr. Maijor frequently complains of his idleness. Tho 
world, however, must judge between the wisdom of tho 
two. The one was prgvoking thcr hatred of a nation ; 
tho other was contenting himself with the love of his 
neighbours. In one of his letters to Mr. Maijor, the 
Protector alludes, though not harshly, to his son having 
exceeded his income. Eichard was never a "^ood ma- 
nager, and his hospitality seems to have been unusually 
espensive. •• 4 

Whether it was that Cromwell was unwilling to ala..»m 
the republicans, or whether it was his policy to flatter 
others with the prospect of succession, certain it is that 
he was at first quite as desirous of keeping his san from 
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court as the latter was villing to remain away. When 
the Protector, however, had become more settled in his 
dcsi>f)tism, we find him sending for his son to Whitehall, 
and endeavouring to initiate liim into the aflatrs of go- 
vernraerlt. Accordingly, in 1651, Richard was rctiemed 
to Parliament both for Monmouth aild Southampton ; in 
1655 lie was made first lord of trade atid navigation; and 
in 1656 was returned for the county of Hants and the 
University of Cambridge. 

In T657, on the Protector resigning the Chancellopship 
of Oxford, tlic University creal(»d Richard a Master of 
Arts, and elected him their ChanceUor. lie was installed 
with groat state at Whitehall, and shortly afterwards was 
sworn a privy councillor, appointed a colonel in the army, 
mid placed at the head of the How House of Lords, with 
the title of the right honourable the Lord Richard, eldest 
son of his serene highness tlic Lord Protector. 

However displeasing to him may have been his father’s 
usurpation, he rejected not the meims of aggrandisement 
when offered to himself. The story of his government, 
which lasted but seven months and ‘^twenty-eight days, 
may be chronicled in a few words. Mankind had long 
anticipated that the death of Cromwell would entail the 
entire annihilation of that extraordinary fabric of which 
he was the sole architect. They beheld, therefore, with 
extreme astonishment ‘the peaceable advancement of his 
inoffensive son. Partly owing to the terror attached to 
Ills father’s name, ajid partly to the various political 
cabals into which the country was divided, not a hand 
was raised €o oppose his elevation. The council admitted 
hfs claims ; condolences were addressed to bin by foreign 
princes ; and the most fulsome addresses poured in from 
the people. 

The necessity of obtaining supplies rendered it im« 
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perative on Eichard to call a parliament. He met it on 
the 27th of January, 1659, with the same state and 
solemnity which had been used by his fatlier. His speech 
on the dbccasion wa§ pertinent in matter, and clear and 
almost elegant in language:- It was much commended at 
the time, and bore* a favourable comparison with that of 
the Keeper of the Great Seal, Commissioner Eiennes, 
who spoke after him. Of Ins father, Eichard spoke with 
pride and affection. “ He died,” he says, “ full of days 
spoilt in sore and great travail. Yet his ^^es wtirc not 
waxed dim, neither wi^ liis natuml streiigth abated.^ As 
it was said of Moses, he was serviceable to the last. As 
to those iiiilions, he left them iu great honour abroad, 
and in full peace at liomc; all England, Scotland, and 
Ireland dwelling safely? every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, from Han even to Beersheba. Ho is 
gone to rest, and w^e are entered into his labours. And 
if the Lord hath still a blessing for these lands, as I trust 
he hath, as our peace hath been lengthened out to this 
day, so ’Uialh we go on to reap the fruit and gather the 
harvest of what his late Highness hath sown and laid the 
foundation.” There are scriptural allusions, throughout 
the whole speech, which bear the evident stamp of 
Puritanism: considering, however;^ the character of the 
assembly which ho addressed, tliey were rendered not 
only politic but necessary, * 

Accoalingto Heal, in his “ History of the Puritans,” 
though Eichard Cromwell had little taste for the fashion- 
able caot of the period, yet he was a person who feared 
God and respected His ‘word. A story, hoi^jever, related 
by Ludlow, appears to have rendered him anytliing hut 
popular with the Puritans. He had show'n much favour 
to the Eoyalists, a circumstance naturally miurmurcd at 
by the opposite faction. One of the zealots publicly 
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accusing him of the partiality, — “ Would you have me,** 
he paid, “prefer none but the godly? here is Dick 
IngoJdesby, who can neither pray nor preach, and yet 1 
will tru^t him before you aU.” 

For a\hort period the situation of the new Protector 
was all smiles and prosperity. Ilis troubles, however, 
w'ero fast approaching. In the House of Commons he 
could reckon but an insignificant majority against a 
violent opposition. In the army, affairs were still worse. 
A powerful cabal, of which his own relations, Fleetwood 
and* Desborew, were the principill ^movers, was arrayed 
against him. The private soldiers, moreov^er, consisted 
chiefly of Millennarians and Fifth-monarchy men, whom 
the mere text-word of the good old cause would at any 
moment have excited to point their bayonets against 
the now Protector. At length the meeting of the olEcers 
of the army at Wallingford House, to w^hich Kichard so 
unadvisedly gave his sanction, w-as a death-blow to his 
•'lOpes of regaining the supreme power. It was voted 
that the command of the army should bo committed to a 
single individual; and no one coul5 doubt but that 
Bichard was the very last person wdiom they would select 
for the trust. Tlie Protector applied to his Council for 
advice, and was referred by them to the Parliament. 
Accordingly, a vote was passed against the ~ proceedings 
Df the army, and an brdinance issued that no meeting 
should hereafter be held by its officers witiiout the 
express orders or permission of the Protector. Affairs 
were thus brought to a rupture. The army insiited that 
the Parligjn^nt should be dissolved ; the officers besieged 
his palace, and assailed his ears with their clsffnour ; and 
finally Desborow, entering his apartment with an armed 
retinue, had the insolence to threaten him with violence 
should he refuse their demands. Bichard had neither 
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the means, the inclination, nbr, perhaps, the ability to 
resist. After ^considerable hesitation, he dissolved the 
Parliament, and shortly afterwards signed his ^formal 
abdicajjfon of the supreme authority. ^ 

For his conduct at tnis period, Eichard, has been 
accused of feeblenelss and pusillanimity. Mrs. Hutchinson 
says, in her Memoirs : “ He was a meek, temperate, and 
quiet man, but had not a spirit fit to succeed his father, or 
to manage such a perplexed government.** ^ertainly, had 
he- plunged the nation in a war, and had he put ^o death 
two or tliree of his most factious opponents, he might 
possibly have remained in power for a longer season. But, 
surrounded by false friends and powerful enemies ; unac- 
quainted with the arts of government ; without even the 
impulse of ambition, and without money; it was im- 
possible ho could have long resisted the powerful com- 
bination by which ho was opposed. He entertained, 
moreover, a strong disinclination to shed blood; and, 
rather than owe his aggrandisement to Uic sacrifice 
human life, retiree! peaceably to the private station from 
whence he had sprung, and to the enjoyment of those 
calmer pleasure^ and pursuits, for which his nature was 
peculiarly adapted. To Colonel Howard, when he vainly 
endeavoured to rouse, him to more rigorous measures — 
“ Talk no more of it,” ho said, “ my resolution is fixed : 
violent councils suit not with md ; and all you can per- 
suade me to by what you now give, is, that it proceeds 
from a true friendship, for which I am thankful.** The 
history of Eichard, as w^ell as that of his father, exemplify 
how frequently the forttines of a whole nati6n^are depe^i- 
dent on tiie genius and dispositions of single individuals. 

To the Cavaliers and Eepublicans, the course adopted 
by Eichard was naturally a subject of ridicule. Such 
terms as “Queen Dick,” — “tumble-down Dick,** — ^and 
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the meek knight,” — wei'e plcntcously bestowed upoD 
him. ll-oath styles him a “ milk-so]),” — Lord Clarendon 
a “po^r creature,” — and Bishop Warbuiton a “poltroon.” 
Of his ^rue character and of the real motived of his 
conduct, Instorians probabl}'' i^vill ever remain divided in 
opinion. There is reason to believe tuat lie was not con- 
st! tiitionally a cowai'd, for when the ’.irmy deserted his 
fortunes, observing Wlialley’a regiment (whicli was the 
last ](‘ft on the ground) filing off before his face, he 
opened' his fireast to the weapons of the soldiers, :.nd 
passu>Bately implored them to cpd his sorrows and liis 
life. Jilven Harris rises above his usiuil stiifness of style 
in defending the motives and character of Eichard. “ In 
the namo of common sense,” he says, “ what was there 
weak or foolish in laying down burthen too heavy for 
the shoulders ! What, in preferring the peace and welfare 
of men lo blood and confusion, the necessary cohsecpience 
of retaining the government ! Or what, in a word, in 
resigning ih^ power to such as by experience had been 
found fully ('qual to it, and intent oil promoling the 
common welfare ! Ambition, glory, fai‘ne, sound well in 
the ears of tlie vulgar ; and men, excited by them, have 
seldom failed to figure in the eyes of the world ; but the 
man wlio can divest hhnself of empire for the sake of his 
fellow-men, must, in the eye of reason, be entitled to a 
much higher renown than the purple hero who loads them 
to shaughtcr, though provinces or kingdoms arc gained to 
him thereby.” 

It may be arguoil that, with iliehard’s bias jji favour 
of a monari^iical form of government, he should never 
haVe accepted of the sovereign power; indeed, if* has 
been insisted that lie should immediately have declared 
for the rightful heir. But dominion is a splendid 
temptation, and, undoubtedly, the greatness which 
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devolved upon him was the more palatable, from its being 
unpurchased by blood. Besides, at this particular crisis, 
a declaration in favour of Charles would have ps^ved 
anj'thingT)ut beneficial to the royal cause. The eitremo 
wariness which Monjc, subsequently, even with a large 
army at his back, found himself compelled to adopt, is a 
sufficient argument against the policy of such a step. * 
The Eepublicans, while they insisted that Eichard 
should for ever quit the palace at WhitehaU, not; only 
agreed to pay his del)t 3 , but settled a liberal allowance 
on himself and heirs ; ^they were advantages, however, 
of which the j)olitical changes of the period precluded a 
protrjicted enjoyment. Even before he quitted White- 
hall, his creditors became yiaolent and pressing. Accord- 
ing to Heath, within a day or two after ho had resigned 
the Proteetprship, instead of liis guards, AVlvitehall was 
besieged by half the bailiffs of Westminster, who were 
actually armed with a writ against the unfortunate 
Kichard. ,, * ^ 

It is certain'thatj -as the national troubles increased, 
there existed a party who would willingly have restored 
Bichard to j^ower. • On the 29th of April, 16G0, Ignatius 
White writes to the Marquis of Ormond ; — “ My Lord 
St. John, Pierpoint, ThuHoe, and all the Protectorians, 
used great endeavours to try • if they could bring in 
Bichard again. One of the greatest reasons they alleged 
was, that ^Supposing the King to bo the most* accom- 
plished, the wisest, best-natured prince in the world, and 
the most religious observer of his word, his p^ty, which 
consictp altogether of indigent men, partly by their ow® * 
luxury, and |)artly by their ill success in the wars, will 
become powerful by little and little, and so considerable, 
that in spite of all the industry that cm be used tp pre- 
vent it, they will force the King to break any engagement 
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he cau now make, though never so binding ; and since 
the nation is so violent for a single perao* ** !, there is none 
whoNnay so conveniently comprehend all interests as 
BicharS.” * Among those i;^ho wohld have recalled Ipm 
was Lambert. He endeavoured to ^ enlist Tngoldesljy in 
the cause, but the latter had already ipade his peace with 
the King. One of the most diflicult to be gained over 
would probably have been Bichard himself. 

Doling tJie period he was in gower, there occurred 
but one incident of a private nature worth recordiiig.t 
“Bichard,” says Ileatli, ‘‘ still Tolk^wed his old game of 
hawking ; and, being one day with liis# horse-guard 
engaged in a flight, the eagerness of tlie sport carried 
him out of their sight ; and his horse floundering or 
leaping short, threw him into a ditch, where by the 
help of a countryman he was taken out and preserved. 
He had can’icd himself very quietly hitherto to all about 
him : this disaster and accident made him angry, and to 
‘charge thcih roughly with this neglect, telling them he 
expected more service and respect,* and w^ould have it 
from them.” Noble says, it was tlie only occasion on 
which the good-humoured Bichard was ever ^nown to be 
displeased with his attendants. 

A short period before the* recall oi Charles the 

* Caile’B Collection of Orig. Letters, vol. ii., p. 331. 

t We niuat add, however, amongst the domestic occuriences of hia 
Protectorship, the loss of one child and the birth of another. These 
events are formally announced in the public journals of the period. 

“ Dccemboi'* 14th, 1668.— -This day .came sad news of Ihe death of 
•ap illnstiisus infant lady, the Lady Dorothy, second daughter of* his 
Highness, who died at Hnrsley, in Hampshire, and th€ loss is enter- 
tained by their Highnesses with much sorrow of mind.” — MercwrikiiM 
Politicus, Dec. 9 to 16. 

** Whitehall, March 27. — ^This sight it pleased God, that her High- 
ness was safely delivered of a daughter.*’ — Mer, Pol, March 24 to 31. 
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Second, Richard retired unmolested to Hursloy, from 
whence, as hen could no longer support the interests of 
the University, Re sent in his resignation as Chancellor 
of OxRjrd. About the middle of IGGO ho saimd from 
England in the same vessel with Ludlow. Lord Clarendon 
tells us, that he^ went abroad less from fear of the 
Government than from a dread of his creditors. 'His 
debts amounted to about 30,000^.* 

With the exception of two visits to rfl^ene^a, the 
pefJod of his exile was passed in obscurity, and under a 
fictitious name, at Pjjrifc« We have on record an arnilsing 
story, related both by Jiord Clarendon and A^oltaire, of a 
circumstance tliat occurred to Ricliard in one of his 
journeys to Geneva. In^passing through Languedoc, he 
happened to make some stay in the town of LVzenas, 
near whiclj place the Prince do Conti, the Governor of 
the Province, had a palace. Peing told it was the 
custom for all strangers to pay their respects to the 
Governoj*^ who, it was added, treated I'higlfehmon witW 
particular civility, .Richard, under liis fictitious name, 
hastened to wait on the Prince. “ He received him,” 
says Clarendon, “t with great civility and grace, according 
to his natural custom ; and, after a few words, began to 
• 

* “July 16tli, 1659. — The house had this day under consideration 
the debts of Richard Cromwell, eldest soi} of the late Lord General 
Cromwell, and have resol vetl the same to be 29,640^. and have ordered 
a way for the satisfaction thereof. Resolved, that the s«id Richard 
Cromwell, eldest son of the late Lord General Cromwell, shall Ik*, and 
is hereby acquitted and absolutely discharged from payment of the said 
deh^ of 29,640^. and every part thereof, and of and fr(?hi all actions, 
suits, afid demands, for or by reason thereof, by the creditors'? awd thnf 
the State will*satisfy the persons to whom the same is due. It is re- 
ferred to a committee to examine the true yearl valuw of the estate of 
the Lord General’s eldest son, in order to the settling on him a comfort- 
able and honourable maintenance .** — FMick IitUelligencer^^^xiX'y 11 
lold. 
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discourse of the affairs of England, and asked many 
questions concerning the King, and whether all men were 
quietj^^^d submitted obediently to him ; which the other 
anawerdd briefly according to the -truth. ‘ Well,’ said 
the Prince, ‘ Oliver, though he was a traitor and a villain, 
was a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, and 
was worthy to command : but that Eictard, that coxcomb, 
coquin^poUron, was surely the basest fellow alive. What 
is became o^' that fool ? How was it possible he could 
be such a sot f ’ He answered, thdt he was betrayed by 
tho6e whom ho most trusted, £ttld who had been most 
obliged by his father ; so, being weary of his visit, quickly 
took his leave, and the next morning left the town, out 
of fear that tlie Prince might know that he was the very 
fool and coxcomb he had mentioned so kindly. And 
within two days after, the Prince did come to know who 
it was whom he liad treated so well, and whom before, 
by his behaviour, he had believed to be a man not very 
',glad of theu King’s restoration.” — “ Eichard,” says Lord 
Clarendon, “lived some years in Paris, untaken notice of, 
and, indeed, unknown ; living in a most obscure condition 
and disguise, not owning bis own nam,e, nor having but 
one servant to attend him.” According to Oldmixon, 
he adopted at this period the surname of Wallis. 

Eichard remained abroad till 1680, by vrhich time he 
had nearly freed himself from his pecuniary difficulties. 
On his .veturn, he settled under the name of Eichard 
Clarke, at Chesliunt. Here, with the exception of 
exchanging occasional visits with a few friendsj^he passed 
'-l^he reie?ainder of his long life in peace and seclusion. 
Dr. Watts, who was one of his most favoured intimates, 
used to mention that only on one occasion had he begird 
any allusion from the recluse to his former greatness, and 
then but in an indirect manner. 
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In the early period of his lifej Ilichard had neither been 
an enemy to thp fascinations of beauty nor the pleasures 
of the table. “In his younger days/* says Neale, “he 
had no^tf all that zeal for religion as was the h^jhion ol 
th*e liimes ; but those who* knew him well in the latter 
part of life, have ^assured me that he was a perfect 
gentleman in his behaviour, well acquainted with pi^blic 
affairs, of great gravity and real piety ; but so very modest 
that he would not be distinguished or known by any name 
bu*^ the feigned one^of Mr. Clarke.”* One, whb knew 
him well, observed that, he had never discovered or heard 
of any blemish in his character, with the exception of too 
great an admiration of the fair sex.f Thomas Pengelley, 
wfio was afterwards knighted, and became Lord Chief 
Baron of the Excliequdt, was supposed to have been his 
natural son, and there are many circumstances which 
lend weight to the supposition. 

Allusion has been nuide to the many fulsome addresses 
which were poured upon the new Protecloi*, on his first 
accession to power, “ They flew to him,*’ says Anthony 
Wood, “ from all* parts of the three nations, to salute 
and magnify his, assumption to the sovereignty, wherein 
he was celebrated for the excellency of his w isdom and 
nobleness of his mind^ for the lovbly composition of his 
body,*’ &c. • There are one or two interesting anecdotes, 
which have reference to these addresses : — On his expul- 
sion from Whitehall, Bichard showing particular anxiety 
about the safety of two old trunks, a friend, somewhat 
surprisod, inquired the reason of this extraordinary in- 
terest ? “ They contaiif,” said the ex-Protec?bor, “ no less 

than the lives and fortunes of the people.” ^Iie fact is, 
they were the addresses which he had received in the 

♦ History of the Fnritans, vol. iL, p. 665. ^ 

f Noble, vol i., p. 184. * 
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zenith of his glory, in which he was spoken of as the 
saviour of his country, and as the person pn whom alone 
depen^d the lives and liberties of the three kingdoms.* 

Eichi^rd, after his abdication, was extremely pkrticular 
in the choice of his companions, and would admit done 
to his table but 8ucl\ as were alike distinguished by their 
cheerfulness, their conversational qualities, and strict 
probity. One of these agreeable persons gave the fol- 
lowing account of his introduction to the house of Eichard 
OromWell. He had previously beeh warned to refiuin 
Irom making any observations ovr whatever might meet 
liis eye, and to take as little notice as possible of the 
eccentricities of the recluse. After an hour or two spent 
m conversation over their wine, Eichard suddenly started 
from table and, seizing hold of a candle, quitted the room. 
The rest of the company, who, with the exception of the 
individual last admitted, were aware of what was about 
to take place, caught hold of the bottle and glasses, and 
Imrried after^their host. They ascended to a dirty garret 
in which there was nothing but a littl^ round hair trunk. 
Drawing it into the middle of the roomj and seating him- 
sell' astride on it, Eichard called for a ^bumper of wine 
and drank prosperity to old England. The example was 
followed by every one' present. Eichard, calling on the 
now'-comer to follow their example, desired 'him to sit 
lightly, for beneath him, he said, were no less than the 
lives and fortunes of all the good people of England. 
The trunk was then opened, and the original addresses 
were produced amidst much laughter. This, we are 
told, w^as Jtithard’s invariable mdthod of initiating a new 
ac^aintance.t ‘ 

* Oldmixon, p. 435. 

+ Noble, ?ol. i., p. 181. See also ** The History of Addresses. By 
one very iib,r akin to the author of the Tale of a Tub.” 
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By the death of hia son, Bichlird, in hia old age, bechnie 
the possessor of a life estate at Hursley. His daughters, 
however, affirming that he had become superannuated, 
refused.fb allow him.to take possession, and olfei^^ him 
a Birftill annuity in its stead. A law-suit was the conse- 
quence, which was tried at the Court of King’s Bench. 
The ex- Protector appeared personally in court ; his 8isi;er, 
Lady Ealcoiiborg, having sent her carriage to conduct 
him thither. His venerable appearance, and^the memory 
of Ijlio exalted statiorf which he had formerly held, Sxcited 
the greatest interest in*the bystanders ; while the conduct 
of the presiding judge was such as we cannot sufficiently 
admire. Ho liad him conducted into a private apart- 
ment, where refreshments were in readiness : a chair was 
brought into court for hi^ convenience ; and he insisted 
that, on account of his age, he should renmin covered. 
When the counsel on the opposite side objected, for some 
reason, to the indulgence of the chair, the Judge said, 
“ I will allow of no reflections to be made, ljut that yoij 
go to the mcints of, the cause.” It was given in favour 
of Kichard. Queen Anne, in whose reign the circum- 
stance occurred, Ijad tlie good feeling to appreciate, and 
the good taste to applaud, the conduct of the judge on 
the occasion. Sir Nathan Wright* Sir Thomas Trevor, 
and Sir Simon Harcourt, have severally been mentioned 
as having been the presiding judge on this occasion. 
Lord Chancellor Cowper has also had the credit, but 
dates are unfortunately against him.* 

There Jis another well-known anecdote of ^Kichard on 
this occasion, which appears to be tolerably wel^authen-, 
ticatecl. Curiosity, or a desire to visit a spot fraugfit 
with so many and such strange associations, had induced 

* Neve ; Lives of lllustrioiu Persons who died in 1712, vVoL iL, 
p. 302 ; Noble^ vol. L, p. 17& 
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him, while his cause wa& pending, to wander into the 
House of Lords. A stranger, mistaking him in all pro- 
bahil^y for a mere gaping country gentleman, enquired 
of him;^if he had ever before beheld* such a scede ? The 
old man pointed towards the throne, — “Never,” he re- 
plied, “ since I sat in that chair.” 

To the last, Kichard enjoyed good health, and at eighty 
years of age used still to gallop about the country. He 
died at Clyishiint, in the house of Serjeant Pengelley, 
his supposed son, on the 12th of .Tuly, 1712, in the b6th 
year of his age. Shortly before'’ his departure, — “ Live 
in love,” he said to his daughters, “for I am going to 
the God of love.” He was buried with some magnificence 
in the chancel of Hursley Church, where one of his 
daugliters afterwards erected a monument to his memory. 

Eichard Cromwell appears to have had a due sense of 
religion, without any of the puritanical austerity of the 
age in which he lived. According to the account of an 
^old inhabitmt of Hursley (one Peter Colson, who was 
the bearer of a torch at his funeral), th'^ ex-Protector 
and his family were constant in their attendance at 
the parish church. Service being restricted at Hursley 
to once every Sunday, he used to attend alternately 
the established church, and an anabaptist meeting at 
Eomsey.* 

The face of EichaM Cromwell is said to have been 
bandsoiqe and thoughtful ; his appearance graceful, and 
his manners engaging. He was the father of nine chil- 
dren, but ^ left no male heir to perpetuate «his name. 
• During^ hia lifetime, however,* one of his sons, Oliver 
(Jromwell, had been extremely active at the' Eevolution, 
and even offered to raise a regiment for King William, 


Noble, Tol. i., p. 183. 
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for seirice in Ireland, on condition that he should' be 
allowed to nominate his ow^n captains. There existed 
an apprehension, however, that his name might render 
him too popular in ^ disturbed country, and tl S offer 
wa& consequently declined.*® 

OldmixoD, p. 43d. 
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His Resemblance to his Father, the great Protector — His Military 
Services — His amiable Character — His Maariage— Appointed Lord 
Deputy o^Ircland — His admirable Administratiou in that Country 
— His Recall — Lives in Retirement aftftr the Restoration — ^^'^d 
py Charles II. — His last Illness — Thv‘ King interests himself iflii 
Sufferings— His Death and Burial — EncDmiums on his Character- - 
His Descendants. 

Henry Cromwell was tbe second surviving son of the 
great Protector. Had ho bdLn the first-born of his 
father, probably Charles the Second would never have 
succeeded to the throne of his ancestors. Ho is said to 
have borne a strong resemblance to his father, not only 
in person bpt in mind. 

Henry was born at Huntingdon, on the*20tK 'January, 
1628, and was educated at Pelsted ^school in Essex, in 
the neiglibourhood of his mother’s rolaUons. He entered 
the parliamentary army at the age of sixteen, and before 
he was twenty obtained a troop .in Fairfax’s life-guards. 
In IG'ijy.* attained the rank of colonpl, he accom- 
panied rfaee of expedition to Ireland. In 1650^1 

we find him l th^-ising Lord Inchiquin’s qu^irters, in 
company with Lord Broghill, and killing and taking 
prisoners a large body of the enemy. He was present at 
tthe siege *of Limerick in 1651, and in the ^‘Barebones 
t^arliament,” which assembled in 1658, wafi^retuflied as 
one of the members for Ireland. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more estimable 
character than that of Henry Cromwell. His enemies 
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have proved nothing against him, and his friends ha'^'d 
said everything in his favour. Granger styles him a 
“ great and good man,** and the encomium appears to be 
merited. ^•'Ile was religious, honourable, and 
hea/t^ ; possessed aclearnes’s of intellect and a strength 
of mind wliich bordw*ed closely on genius; ajifl made 
himself beloved by aLil ranks and under all circumstances. 
No one, as well on account of the name which he bore, 
as of the high station which he afterwards filled, could 
have ’been more open to calumny, and yet the ill-nat?ured 
sneers of a few party- writers are all that can be discovered 
in his disfavour. ^ 

About the year 1053, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Francis liussell, Bart., of Chippenham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Noble, who ^speaks of this lady as “ exem- 
plary in her conduct an' degant in her manners,’* informs 
us, that she was for ny years remembered by the 
people of Wicken (inj lich place she had long resided) 
as the “ good lady Croi oil.** She died on the 7th of 
April, 10S7, and was u, ried close to her husband in’ 
Wicken Church. 

In 1654, the University of Cambridge returned Henry 
Cromwell as their member, and the following year he was 
sent to Ireland, with the intention* of appointing him 
Lord Deputy For fear, however, of alarming the iiepub- 
licans, he bore at first merely the sank and commission 
of a Major-General of the army. In passing through 
Anglesca, on his way to Ireland, being shocked to find 
that therq, were only two ministers of religion in the 
whole island, he immediafifely applied to the government ^ 
to increase -their number. At Dublin he was received 
with enthusiasm. “ Upon his arrival irf the bay,’* says 
Ludlow, “the men-of-war that accompanied him, and 
other ships in the harbour, rang such a peal with their 
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^nnon, as if some grea'^b good news had been coming to 
US.” He was respectfully received on his landing by the 
civil and military officers of the town. 

ImyHeate as was the game which ho had to p'lay, Henry 
Cromw^dl, by his engaging manners and politic conduct, 
soon pa';ed the way to popularity and success. “In 
Ireland,” writes Baxter, in his Lifb of Himself, “ they 
were grown so high, that the soldiers were many of them 
re-baptise(jj as the w\ay to preferment; and those that 
opposed thorn they crushed wiih much unchanstable 
fierceness. To suppress those,, Oromwell sent thither his 
son Henry, w'ho so discountenanced the Anabaptists, as 
yet to deal civilly with them, repressing their insolences 
yet not abusing them, or dealing hard with them ; 
promoting the work of the'’ Gospel, and setting up 
good and sober ministers ; and dealing civilly with 
the royalists, and obliging all ; so that he was generally 
beloved and well spoken of. Major-General Ludlow, 
who headed the Anabaptists in Ireland, was fain to draw 
in his head.” 

Henry eventually produced his Commission as Lord 
Deputy, and was quietly invested with the office. The 
wisdom of his administration in Ireland has never been 
questioned. XJndet his auspices, that unhappy and dis- 
tracted kingdom progressed rapidly towards civilisation 
and happiness. The Irish loved and blessed him; the 
moderate of all parties applauded the equity of his 
measures; and, inclined to be a Boyalist himself, he 
acquired the friendship even of the cavaliers. Lord 
Clare^on, - who certainly entertained no kindly feeling 
towards the name of Cromwell, more than o£ce alludes to 
the manner in which Henry was beloved, “By his 
exercise of that government,” says the noble historian, 
** by the frankness of his humour, and a general civility 
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towards all, and very particularly obliging some, he had 
rendered himself gracious and popular to all sorts of 
people.** 

On th,p* death of his father, whom he appears have 
deeply lamented, Henry’s in'duence in Ireland o<y^asioned 
his brother Eichard being peaceably acknov^dged as 
Protector in that country. But troubles were fast press- 
ing on both. The enemies of their family, conceiving, if 
they robbed the title, by which Henry ruled Ireland, of 
a portion of its dighity, that his authority wouid be 
undermined in that country, altered the wording of .his 
patent from Lord Hciputy to Lord Lieutenant. So hurt 
was Henry at this, and at some other more important re- 
strictions, that he wrote warmly to Thurloe on the subject. 
Perceiving, sliortly afterwards, the extreme weakness of 
his brother’s government, and probably disgusted at the 
manner in which his services had been rewarded, he 
expressed his desire either to resign or to be allowed to 
retuim for a short period to England. He )yas auxious^ 
moreover, to refute, some unfounded charges which had 
been brought against him. His request was refused : the 
Eepublicans were.jn the midst of their intrigues against 
the government of Eichard, and were naturally unwilling 
that Henry’s capacity and firm chardeter sliould be called 
into play at Whitehall. As soon as the downfall of his 
brother was known to be inevitable, rather than Ireland 
should fall into the hands of the Eepublicans, he pre- 
pared to hand over his government, should an opportunity 
offer, to Charles the Second. His plans, however, being 
suspected by the Parliament, they voted tiSat^ Ireland,, 
should be governed by Commissioners, and summoned 
Henry to their tribunal. So little care had he taken of 
his own interests, that he wanted even sufficient money 
to carry him to England. 
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He immediately obeyed tbo summons of tlie Parlia* 
ment. “ Ireland/’ says Walker in bis History of Inde- 
pen^ncy, had been delivered up wholly and quietly 
into their power, by that pitiful Vjowardly imp, Henry 
Cromwdl, w'ho had already attended their pleasure at tlie 
Common^’ bar ; for which good service they stroked him 
OBP the head and told him he was a good boy, for which 
kindness he kissed his hand, made a leg, and exit.*' Such 
is the version of one of the most prejudiced of party 
writers. Henry, having made his peace wdih his*^ em- 
ployers, retired into the country, equally gratified at his 
own freedom from restraint, and at the prospect of the re- 
storation of that regal form of government to which in his 
heart he was secretly attached. On the 9th of April, 1662, 
he addressed a manly letter to Lord Clarendon, express- 
ing his gratitude at being permitted to remain unmo- 
lested, and wishing prosperity and establishment to 
his Majesty’s government. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, in her Memoirs, speaks amusingly 
of Henry Cromwell and his brother Richard, as “two 
debauched ungodly cavaliers.” The strong epithets of 
the republican lady we are not to receive in their more 
offensive sense. The moral character of Henry stands 
free from reproach, though there is a passage in an 
affectionate letter addressed to him by his * sister, Lady 
Falconberg, which has been supposed to throw some 
doubt on his immaculacy. This epistle is dated 7th 
December, 1655. “ I cannot,” slid says, “ but give you 
some item < of one that is with you, which is ‘‘so much 
feared by your friends that love you, is some dislxonour 
to you and my dear sister, if you have not a^'great care ; 
for it is reported here that she rules much in your 
family ; and truly it is feared that she is a discountenancer 
of the godly people ; therefore, dear brother, take it not 
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ill that I give you an item of her, for truly if I did not 
love both you and your honour, I would not give you 
notice of ^her.” * It has been conjectured that tWlady 
alluded to by Lady Palconl^erg was rather the ^stress 
than the friend. Nothing can bo more unfair, /owever, 
than to impugn the* character of a good and hipi-minded 
man, merely on the score of an isolated and conjectural 
passage in a family letter. 

During the first years which succeeded hi^ retirement 
from public life, Henry resided principally at Chippen- 
ham, at the house ^f * his father-in-law, Sir Francis 
Bussell. Fr^m hence he removed to his own estate of 
Spinney Abbey, a retired spot, near Soham in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where he %voted himself almost entirely 
to the pimsuits of agriculture and husbandry. His 
estate is said to have produced him between five and 
six hundred a year.f He remained at Spinney till his 
death. 

A story is related by Neve and other writer^ of Charles* 
the Second having ppid a visit to Henry Cromwell, in one 
of his journeys from Newmarket to London. Neve 
relates that, as the King and his retinue entered the 
front door, Henry (feeling acutely the change in his cir- 
cumstances) refused to perform the rites of hospitality, 
and walked out at the back. The King, he says, saluted 
Mrs. Cromwell, who performed the \onours of the house 
entirely t(f his satisfaction. • 

Noble gives another version of the story, which he 
received, tie says, from ^the Eev, Edward •Turner, a 
resiiejit in Cambridgeshire, and a connection «f th% • 
Cromwells. * The King, it appears, in returning from 
Newmarket with Lord Inchiquin, happened to express a 

* Thurloe, vol. iv., p. 293. * 

* Keal, History of the Puritans, toL ii, p. ffOl. 
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desire for some refireshment, when his lordship observed 
there was a friend of his, a country gentleman, who 
residltd in the neighbourhood, who would fe^l himself 
honou^'^bya visit from hij Majesty. Charlej readily 
giving h\j consent, Lord Inchiquin .ded him to Henry’s 
farm-yard,, (in which the latter happened to be employ- 
ing himself at the time,) and taking up a pitch-fork and 
placing it on his shoulder, strutted before their host with 
an aif'^ctaticn of dignified solemnit^r. The King naturally 
expressed bis astonishment at such buffoonery, and 
demanded an explanation. “ Why, Sir,” said his lord- 
ship, “ this gentleman is Henry CromweUy before whom 
I had the honour of being mace-bearer when he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland,” Crqqiwell, says Hoble, was 
confounded; but ^Hhe ease of the sovereign dissipated 
all disquietude ; the hungiy company were t?reated with 
what the hospitable Henry had, and departed with good 
hutnour and pleasure on both sides.” 

^ There is a discrepancy in both versions of thi&> singular 
story. Supposing we admit Neve’s* .version, is it likely 
that a man of sense and of the world, such as was Henry 
Cromwell, should, like a spoiled child, have permitted his 
wife to do the honoujra to the King ? On the other hand, 
if Noble’s story be true, it is evident that either Lord 
Inchiquin was sadly deficient in good breeding, or that 
Henry’s reputation for good-nature must have been 
pretty generally established. 

The death of Henry Cromwell was caused by that 
excruciating disorder the stoqe. Charles waS' at New- 
C[iarket at the time, and not only sent to make inquiries 
as to his health, but expressed a strong sympathy for his 
sufferings. The King, who had some knowledge of 
physic^ and had his own laboratory, would even seem to 
have prescribed for the dying mauv Neve says, he once 
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asked if they had not given him his drops, and seemed 
to have a real concern for him.” Henry breathed his 
last on the 23rd of March, 1673, and was buried .beside 
his motlmr, within •the communion rails of ySV^icken 
Ciiurch. A black yiarble stone was placed /ver him, 
with the following inscription : / 

Henricus Cromwell, de Spinney, ohiit xxiii. 
die Miirtii Anno Ohristi mdclxxui. 

A^iioq. ^tatis XLVii. 

Though he coiiforiijeA*to the doctrines of the Chuifch of 
England, an^} died in that communion, he never lost sight 
of such iionconforinists as had formerly been his friends: 
indeed most of his descendants became Dissenters. 
Encomiums have been lieaped on him from various 
quarters. .“You may have many,” writes Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, ‘*who love liis highness’s son, but I 
love Henry Cromwell were he naked, witliout all thoso 
glorious, additions and titles, which, howevei* [ pray ma^ 
continue and* be ^icroased.” — “ lie w^as a truly good 
man,” said Speaker Ojialow^, “ and might pass for a great 
man in those day«.” Even Cardinal Mazarine expressed 
his admiration of his character. “ All liistoriaiis,” writes 
Itapin, “ are unaniniou'h in their praises of him, and 
generally believe, that if he had been Protector instead 
of his elder brother, the officers would have met with 
their msftch, or not attempted what they undertook 
against Bichard.” Hume also is not backward in his 
praise. • ^ 

Ihpre is a passage in one of Henry’s letters to lyeT 
brother Eichard, which sufficiently marks the high cha- 
racter of his mind, and with which we will conclude our 
notices of this interesting person. “ I will rather,” he 
says, submit to any sufferings with a good name, than 

VOL. II. B B 
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be the greatest man upon earth without it.” He was 
the parent of seven children, of whopi the last male 
descen^^t died in the present century.* 

* We fin\in the Obituary for 1821 : — “Aged 79, Oliver Cromwell, 
lineal dcaccn^nt from Oliver Cromwell, being great-grandson of Henry, 
the fourth son of Oliver Cromwell, and Lord Eeputy of Ireland, He 
practised as a solicitor for some time ; he died at Cheshunt .” — AivnMol 
JitgkUr for 1821, p. 238. 
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Her Republican Frinciples^Her Sanctity — ^Her Marriage with*Henry 
Ireton — Her Second Marriage (witli Fleetwood) — Anecdote — Her 
Death and Burial. 

Bridget €)romwell, the eldest daughter of the Pro- 
tector, was baptised at St. John’s Church, Huntingdon, 
on the 4th of August, 162^. She was a gloomy enthusiast, 
and so bigoted a republican that she even grudged her 
father the title of Protector. Mrs. Hutchinson speaks 
of her as being “humbled and not exalted” by her 
accession of greatness; Carrington styles h§r a “per- 
sonage of" subligae growth ; ” and by a contemporary, she 
is described as “ a woman acquainted with temptations 
and breathing after Christ.” 

On the 5th of January, 1G47, she was married, at 
Norton, near Oxford, to the saintly Henry Ireton, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and, after his death, to the simpleton 
Fleetwood, who afterwards held the. same high appoint- 
ment. She seems to have cherished as much admiration 
for her first husband as she entertained contempt for her 
second. To Fleetwood, however, her advice and strong 
sensq proved of the greatest assistance. * 

The <vife of a republican may possibly be as proud and* 
punctilious as the lady of a Spanish grandee. “ There 
went a story,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, in her Memoirs, 
“that as my Lady Ireton was walking in St. Jatnes’s 
Park} the Lady Lambert, as proud as her hu.sband, came 

B » 2 
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by where she was, and as the present princess always 
hath precedency of the relic of the dead, so she put by 
my J^ady Ireton, who, notwithstanding her piety and 
humilW, was a little grieved at the affront.” The 
story, mated as it is by a third republican lady, is not 
without Ks point. 

*^Mrs. Ireton died at Stoke Kewingtoii, and was buried 
at that place on the 5th of September, 1681. 
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*Jn!S. CLATPOLB. 

The favotirlte Daughter of the Protector — Her Amiable Dispositioii<— 
Her Royalist Piiuciples — Her Marriage — Cromwell’^ Buffoonery on 
tiie Occasion — Notice Mrs. Claypole’s Husband— Mi-s. cSaypole 

befriends the oppressed Royalists — Recovers the MS. of the Oceana 
for its Author — Her 49 st Illness — She reproaches her Father for 
his Crimes^IIer Death, and the Grief of the Protector — Andrew 
Marvel’s Lament — Her Burial. 

Elizabeth Cromwell was tho second and favourite 
daughter of the Protector. This amiable and sweet-tem- 
pered womlln, gentle, charitable, and unaffected, obtained 
the love and respect of all who knew her. Though as 
firmly attached to the cause of the Stuarts as she was 
opposed’to tho. measures of her fatlicr, she was ever tin? 
dai-ling child of hei» lather. The opinions of her husband 
were also at war with her own j and yet they lived happily 
together, and, when she died, he lamented her loss with 
the deepest affliction. ^ • 

Elizabeth, Cromwell was christened at St. John’s, 
Huntingdon, on the 2iid of July, 1629. About the be- 
giouing pf the year 1646, she was married to John 
Claypole, Esq., of a respectable family in Northampton- 
shire ; who afterwards became Master of the Horse both 
to JOliver and Eichard. ^The Protector is &id to have 
made hirngclf extremely merry at the marriage fea»t, 
“ buffeting with cushions, andi^ging them up and down 
the room.’* * 

* Court 4nd Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell. 
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Eespecting the husbatid of Mrs. Claypole it may be 
desirable to say a few words. ITe was a mild and amiable 
character, altogether unfitted to take An acti\o part In 
the stfr^ing times in which he lived. Cromwell appointed 
him the^fore to such situati(5ns as were only impdrtant 
from the Emoluments wliich they produced, such as Master 
of the Hohe, a Lord of the Bedchamber, Clerk of the 
Hanaper, and Banger of Wittlebury Forest, all which ap- 
pointments he held under the Protectorate. In 1647, he 
was ohe of the Parliament Committee for Northampton- 
shire, and, in 1654 and 1656, .was returned for that 
county. In 1657, the Protector created him a baronet, 
and the same year called him to tho upper house as 
one of his mushroom peers. Although his military services 
in the field have not been chronicled, we find him, in 
1651, obtaining permission to raise a troop of volunteers. 

At the installation of Cromwell in the Protectorate, 
he held the horse of state, and walked bareheaded by the 
side of the coach : at the second and more solemn inau- 
guration he stood immediately beliiiid the Protector. 
Many years after the death of his amiable wife, he united 
himself to Blanch Stanley, the widow of a London mer- 
chant. They lived on bad terms, and eventually sepa- 
rated. Soon after tiiis, he formed an illicit connexion 
with one Anne Ottee, who acquired great influence over 
him, and whom ho constituted his solo executrix. He is 
said to have liad a taste for mathematics, and Sir Chris- 
topher li^^ren was his friend. He was improvident in 
money concerns, and lived and died a Presbytenan. As 
Jie had injiired no one during the dyjiasty of his father- 
id-law, he was left unmolested at the Bestoration. How- 
ever, some years afterwards, he was accused of being a 
leader of one of the absurd plots of the period, and sent 
to the Tower. The accusation was ridiculous, and he 
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was shortly afterwards discharged. He died on the 26th 
of June, 1688.* 

But we must Return to a more delightful character 
Mrs. CJa^pole was invariably the friend of the oppressed, 
and •especially exercised hfer gentle influence 'over the 
Protector, in favour of the suffering royalists. . When the 
famous Oceana, then in the press, was seized, on»the 
supposition that it contained arguments against Crom- 
well’s government, it was to Mrs. Claypole, ^though alto- 
gether unknown to* him, that its author, Sir ^Taracs 
Harrington, flew for assistance and advice. While he 
was waiting to see her, her only daughter, Martha, tlien 
a child, came into the room. The political visionary had 
drawn the little lady into conversation, and was endea- 
vouring good-naturedly fo amuse her, when Mrs. Claypole 
herself entered. “ Madam,” he said, “ it was lucky that 
you came at this nick of time, or 1 should certainly have 
stolen this pretty little baby.” — “ Stolen her,” replied 
her .mother, “ and for what purpose, for slie^is too young 
to become yOur mistress ! ” — “ Madam,” he said, “ it 
would have been *rcvenge.” — ^“Eevengo,” replied Mrs. 
Claypole, “ why, .what harm have I done that you should 
steal my child ? ” — “ None at all,” said Harrington, “ but 
you might have been prevailed upon to induce your parent 
to restore my child w'hom he has stolen.” Mrs. Claypole, 
of course, demanded an explanation, on which he told her 
it was tlie child of his brain. She was natura^y pleased 
with the manner in which he had introduced himself, and, 
as he assured her the work contained no ^reason, she 
kindly exerted her influence, and the manuscijjpt was 
restored. * 

We should admire Mrs. Claypole less were her character 


* Noble, voL p. 876^86. Granger, vol. iv., p. 23. 
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more prominent. There* was nothing of brilliance in 
her career, but she possessed that feminine loveliness of 
character which we look for in the sister orHhe wife, 
and which we associate with the happy scenes of (Jomestic 
life. Ck’riiigton, in his curious hjstory of her father, 
lingers emhusiastically over the recollection of her virtues. 

“ liow many of the royalist prisoners got she not freed ? 
How many did she not save from deatli wliom the laws 
had condomved ? How many persecuted Christians hath 
she not snatched out of the hands of tlie tormentors, 
quite different from that Hcrodiaa'who could do anything 
witli her father.” — “ Cromwell,” adds the same writer, “ ra- 
vished to see his own image so lively described in those 
lovely and charming features of that wi lining sox, could 
refuse her notliingj insomuch, 'that when his clemency 
and justice did balance the pardon of a poor criminal, 
this most charmiug advocate knew so skilfully to disarm 
him, that his sword falling out of his hands, his arms only 
served to lift her up from those knees on which ^ho . liad 
cast herself, to wipe off her tears, and to efnbraco her.” 

Her last illness was a severe and afilieting one. The 
execution of Dr. llewett, who died for his attachment to 
the royal family, and for whose pardon she had passion- 
ately interceded with* the Protector, is supposed to have 
hastened her death. Put the loss of one of her children, 
her third son Oliver, Who died a short time before her, * 
is more \ikely to have aggravated her sufferings. Her 
own death-bed must have been a distressing scene ; nor 
can we conceive anything more painful than Cromwell 
watching tlie dissolution of his Beloved daughter. Durtng 
her illness she is said to have frequently rehionstrated 
with him on the course which he was pursuing. But, 
“in her hysterical fits,” says the physician Bates, “she 
much disiurited him, by upbraiding him sometimes with 
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one of his crimes, and sometimes with another, according 
to the fancied distractions of her disease.” — “That,” 
says Lor(^ Clarendon^ “ which chiefly broke the Protector’s 
peac§, ^s the death of his ^laughter. Clay pole, vho had 
been always his greatest joy, and who, in her sickness, 
which was of a nature tho physicians kncw^tiot how to 
deal with, had several conferences with him, wliich exceed- 
ingly perplexed him. Though nobody was near enough to 
hear the particulars, ^yet her often mentioAing, jn the 
pains she endured, the blood her ftitlier had spilt, made 
people conclude she «hafl presented his worst actions to 
his considerarf:ion. And though he never made the least 
show of remorse for any of those actions, it is very certain 
that either what she saic^or her deatJi, allectod him won- 
derfully.” — “ The Lady Claypole,” says Ilcath, “ died at 
Hampton Court, August Gth, of a disease in her iiAvards, 
and being taken frantic, raved much, hgainst tho bloody 
cruelties of her father, and about thtf death of Dr. Hewett, 
for whom ’tis said she intcrceded.”| • ♦ 

Mrs. Claypole JiiVeathed her ijist at tlie palace of 
Hampton Court on tlie Gth of August, 1658, in the 
twenty-ninth yeflr of her age. j “ She died,” says 
Carrington, “an Amazonian-like; death, despising the 
pomps of the earth, and without any grief, save to leave 
^her father perplexed at her so sudden being taken away,” 
Andrew Marvel, in his Ode on the Death of Cromwell, 
dwells pathetically on tho affection of the "bereaved 
parent : — 

“ With her each day the pleasing hours he shares^ 

Mid at her asp^t calms his growing cares, 

Or with a grandsire’s joy her children sees, 

Hanging about her neck, or at his knees : 

Hold fast, djear infants, hold them both or none ; « 

IThis will not stay, when once the other’s gone.'* 
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Her remains were conveyed by water to Westminster, 
where they lay in state in the Painted Chamber, and 
were afterwards buried with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. .On some alterations bein^ made in rfevjry the 
Seventh*? Chapel, in 1725, her coffni was discovered by 
the workmo^. An attempt was made Jby them to wrench 
off the silver plate which was attached to it, but their 
purpose was defeated and the memorial restored. It may 
be mentioned that Mrs. Claypole was a member of the 
Church of England. In the reJiring character and 
simple story of tins amiable lad/,* "Vj^e take a far greater 
interest than in the annals of half the l\eroines and 
authoresses who liave tlirust themselves into publicity. 
The one, it is true, may commai^d our attention, but the 
other obtains the homage of the heart.* 

* Tho death of Mrs. Claypole is thus announced in ilbe Mercurius 
Foliticus, from August 5th to 12th. “Hampton Court, August 6th. 
This day, about three o’clock in the morning, it pleased God to put a 
pt^riod to tho fife of the most illustrious lady, the Lady Elizabeth, 
second daughter of his Highness tho Lord Protector, t5 the great grief of 
her lord and husband, their Highnesses, the whole Court, and of all that 
have had tho houour to be wituesses of her virtue, being a lady of an 
excellent spirit and judgment, and of a most noble disposition, eminent 
in all princely qualities ; which being conjoined with the sincere love of 
tnie religion and piety, had deservedly platecd her nigh the hearts of her 
parents, her husband, and other near relations ; and procured her an 
honourable meutiou in theduioutlis both of friends and enemies, as was^ 
observed in her life-time, and hath already been abundantly testified 
since the tLftie of her death.” * 
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COUNTESS OP FALCONBERO. 

The Protector’s Third Daughter — Her Character — Her Marriage — 
Curious Anecdote cojfnectcd with it — Her Personal Appt.Arauce — • 
Her Resemblance to the Protector — Hcir spirited Disposition — 
Anecdotes — Oliangcs h%* Principles at the Restoration — Be Foe 
visits her in her 01d*Age — Her Death. 

• 

Mart Cromwell, the Protector’s third daughter, 
was baptised on the OUi of February, 1637. She was 
possessed of considerable beauty and strength of mind; 
appears t» have passed through life without enemies; 
and is spoken of as having been virtuous, charitable, 
high-spirited, and warm-hearted. 

On the 18th of November, 1657, tlie Protector 
married her to Thomas Bellasyse, Viscount and after- 
wards Earl of Falconberg. The ceremony (which is 
celebrated by Anclrew Marvell in two Pastoral Eclogues 
of indifferent merit) was performed. publicly at Hampton 
Court, by one of the Protector’s chaplains, with great 
^pomp and magnificence : Dr. H,ewcit, however, had 
already united them in private, according to the rites 
prescribed by the Church of England.* Lord Clarendon 
considers^ that this previous ceremony took place with 

•^“November 19. — Yesterday afternoon, his Highnesa wentjid 
Hamfltoni Oof^rt, and this day the most illustrious, the Lady Mary 
Cromwell, third daughter of his Highness the Lord Protector, was there 
married to the most noble lord, the Lord Falconberg, in the presence of 
their Highnesses and many noble persons.” — Merewrim 
Nov. 19 to 2d. 
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the privity of Cromwell, who “pretended,** he says, “to 
yield to it, in compliance to the importunity and folly of 
his daughters.” “Probably,** says Granger, “he might 
be fearful, if any revolution should, take place, and hk 
family suffer a reverse of foituiie, that the husbands of 
his daughters might wish as much for a separation as 
they then ct urted the honour of their alliance. Perhaps 
Oliver was of the same opinion as IMarshall, an Inde- 
pendent minister, who gave as the reason for marrying 
his daughter with the ring and Common Prayer Book, 
that .the statute for establishing the Liturgy was not yet 
repealed, and he was loath to have uis daughter turned 
back upon him, for want of a legal marriage. * 

There is, in Huge’s Letters, an amusing passage, con- 
nected with Lady Ealcouberg’s iuarriage, whieli must be 
given nearly in the words of the writer. “Jeremy 
White was Oliver’s chaplain, and he was, besides, the 
chief wag and joker of his solemn court. As the 
Protector condescended to be very merry with Jerry, 
lie said to him one day, ‘ You know ihe Viscount 
Ealconberg ? * ‘ Perfectly well,* said Jorry, — ‘ I am going 
to marry my daugliter Mary to him : \v}iat do you think 
of the matter?’ — ‘I think, Sir?’ said Jerry; ‘that 
the match will not prolong your i;ace.’ — ‘ I am sorry for 
that, Jerry ; why, how do you know ? * — ‘ Sir,! said Jerry, 
speak in confideRce to your Highness: there are 
certain defects in Lord Ealconberg, that will always pre- 
vent his making you a grandfather, let him do what he 
can.’ As this discovery was not made only to the old 
Protector, it did not at all retard the completion of the 
match, which Oliver found, in all outward respects, 
suitable and convenient. So* he left the lord and lady 
to settle the account as they might. 

“ Not long after, Oliver, in a bantering way, told tho 
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whole secret, with which White had intrusted him, before 
company, which Lord Ealconherg turned off with a joke 
as well ds he could, whilst his heart in secret was waxing 
excee(^hg wroth against Jeremiah the prophet. Insti- 
gated by this wrath^Lord Ealconherg sent a message next 
day to Jerry to desire his company; with which invita- 
tion Jerry immediately complied, never siApecting that 
Oliver had betrayed the secret. Lord Ealconherg 
received him in his study, the door of which he first 
locked, and then ^ith much anger in his countenance, 
and a stout cane in his hand, he accosted Jerry,--*-* You 
rascal, how dare you tell such mischievous lies of me as 
you have done to the Protector, that I could never make 
him a grandfather. I am determined to break every 
bone in your skin : what can you say for yourself ? what 
excuse can you make ? ’ All this while the cane kept 
flourishing over Jerry’s head ; who, instead of a day of 
dainties which he hoped to find at my lord’s table, would 
have been glad to save the drubbing on hi« shoulders^by 
going away '^ith sm. empty belly. * What can you say for 
yourself ? ’ crierf Lord Ealconherg. — * My lord,’ said 
Jerry, * you are^too angry for me to hope for mercy; but 
surely you cannot be too angry to forget justice : only 
prove, by getting a child, that I told the Protector a lie, 
you may then inflict the punishment with justice, and I 
will bear it with patience ; and if you want exercise for 
your cane, you may lay it over the Protector*? shoulders, 
if you please, for betraying me.* My lord, who knew 
in his conscience that Jerry had told onlj^^ unseason- 
able truth, laughed and*forgave him.” ^ ^ • 

Jroble,*in his Memoirs of the Cromwells, endeavours 
to relieve Lord Ealconherg from Jerry’s scandal. ** For 
the credit,” he says, ** of his lordship’s manhood, I must 
declare that this lady was once in a likely way of being a 
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xnotlier, if she was not actually so ; ** and then, to sub- 
stantiate his assertion, he gives two extracts from a letter 
of Lord Falconberg to his brother-in-law, Heniy Crom- 
well, dated 26th of February, 165^-8. They ure as 
follows : — “ My Lord, this place is at present distract ^om 
the death of Mr. Bich, especially my dame, whose condi- 
tion ""makes ii more dangerous than the rest'' And his 
lordship breaks oiF, — “ My Lord, I am just now called 
to my ^poor rvife’s succour ; therefore, I most humbly 
entreat your lordship’s leave to subscribe myself sooner 
than I intended, my lord, youi * lordship’s,” Ac. Ac. 
Nohle’s defence is ingenious ; but unfortunatejy both for 
Lord Falconberg and himself, it happens that this letter 
was written only three months and eight days after the 
solemnisation of the marriage ; that event having taken 
place, as before stated, on the 18th of November, 1667. 

The portrait of Lady Falconberg, by Cornelius Jansen,* 
is said to denote delicacy of constitution, and she has 
elsewhere been described as “pale and sickly.”. This 
hardly agrees with the description of Swift, who was 
well acquainted with her, and who observes that she 
resembled the pictures he had seen of her father. Lord 
Ilchester, who was her godson, and well remembered her, 
assured Granger, that if she was dver “ pale and sickly,** 
it must have been late in life ; for such was certainly not 
her natural complexion^ 

Of her spirited disposition, in which she probkbly far 
more resembled the Protector than in the mere features 
of her face, pore than one anecdote is recorded. ' About 

* According to Noble, the pictnre bears the initials C. J. 1$38. 
Either he must have transcribed the date incorrectly, or it must be a 
portrait of some other person. Lady Falconberg was not baptised Ull 

1636-7 ; and though the date of her birth is not known, it must have 
been but shortly before. — See Ndble^ vol. i., p. 148 3rd edition. 
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the period that the body of the Protector was exposed at 
Tyburn, — “ Madam,** said an unfeeling courtier, “I saw 
your fatbter yesterday.** — ^“What then, sir?” — “He 
stunk mdst abominJibly.** — “ I suppose he was dead 
then?** — “Yes.** — “^I thou^ght so, or else I believe he 
would have made you stink worse.*’ The story (which 
has been variously related, but without ady matcrkd 
discrepancy,) is said to have been repeated to King 
Charles, who laughed heartily at the discoipfiture of his 
acquaintance. * 

She was a “wise^atli worthy woman,** says Bishop 
Burnet, “ more likely to have maintained the post than 
either of her brothers ; according to a saying that went 
of her, that those who wore brooches deserved petticoats 
better ; but if those in petticoats had been in breeches, 
they would^ have held faster.” The Bishop was person- 
ally acquainted with her. Lord Dartmouth adds, in a 
note to Burnet’s encomium: — “After her husband’s 
death, she desired Sir Harry Sheers to write, an inscrip- 
tion for his monument, and would have it inserted, that 
in such a year he married his Highness the then Lord 
Protector of England’s daughter ; which Sir Harry told 
her he feared might give offence. She answered that 
nobody could dispute matters of fact ; therefore insisted 
that it should be inserted. I do not know,” adds Lord 
Dartmouth, “ if it were ever erected, but Sir Harry told 
me the story, with some encomiums on the spirit of the 
lady.” 

She wad much affected at the death of hen father, but 
apparently still more so at the decline of the greatness ' 
of her fiimily. On the 7th of September, 1G58, the 
fourth day after the death of the Protector, Lord Falcon- 
berg, in a letter to Henry Cromwell, affords a painful 
picture of her distress. “ My poor wife ! ” he writes. 
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“I'know not what to ko with her; when seemingly 
quieted, she bursts out again into a passion that tears 
her heart to pieces.” Some days afterwards he again 
writes, — “ Tour sister is weeping /so extremciy by me, 
tliat I can scarce tell you in plain terms — that I am 
going eighty miles out of town to-morrow.” However, 
lady diJ not long waste her time in useless grief, but, 
on the abdication of her brother Itichard, commenced 
busily exerting herself in favour of the Kestoration. 
After® that event, her husband becoming a courtier, she 
divested herself entirely of her^ puritanical prejudices, 
and entered heartily into the gay scones of social life. 
In 1663 Pepys saw her at the theatre. “Here,” be 
says, “ I saw my Lord Palconberg and his lady, who 
looks as well as I have known* her, and well clad; but 
when the house began to fill she put on her vizard, and so 
kept it on all the play ; which of late is become a great 
fashion among the ladies, which hides their whole face.” 

Defoe mentions his having seen her in her old age, at 
Siutton Court, Lord Falconberg’s seat at Chiswick. — “ I 
saw here,” he says, “ that curious piece of antiquity, the 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, still fresijli and gay, though 
of great age.” Lady Palconberg died on the 14th of 
March, 1712, a few months before her brother Eichard, 
apparently in the 76th year of her age. She left every- 
thing in her power away from her husband’s relations, 
and, among other things, the London residenoe of the 
family, Palconberg House, in Soho Square.* Some in- 
teresting relics, however, descended to the last ^heir of the 
. Palconbergs, among which was the sword worn b; the 
Protector at the battle of I^aseby. ^ 

* At the ba^k of the east side of Soho Square are still retained (1839) 
the naniea of Ffdconbeig Street, Falconbetg Mews, &c., denoting that 
Falconberg Houae mnst have been in-ihe.Umnediate vicinity. 
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Lady Falcouberg, like most of her brothers and sisters, 
appears to have been at heart a royalist ; and, though it 
is evident by her letters that she had imbibed some of the 
fashioryjible cant of Puritanism, yet she probably despised 
it ‘ill her lieart. Lij^er in ^fe she is said to have despised 
even lier father. Granger was informed by one who 
knew her, that when in London she fittended 4^e 
Established Churcli at St. Anne’s, Soho ; and when in 
the country, w'ent to church at Chisw'icfc. She was, 
throughout her lifej^littached to tlic Church of Jilnglaiid, 
and after the Restorj^ioii professed licrself one of its 
Kieuibere, 
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Ohailos TI. lior Suitor — Tho Protector refuses his Onuspiit to tliofr 
Uldou — T^ie Duke d’Eni'hien another of her Suitois— (h*oiuvvoll 
uh«heu to many lier to tfie Duke of Ihiekiu^haiii — (’ourtship of 
Jerry White, the Protectors Oliaplai’ — Her Maniage Avith Rohcit 
Rich — CromwclVs piactieal Fooleries ( the Occasion —Death of 
Rich — Her Soeourl Maiiiage (with Sir John ilunscll) — Her 
numoious Ollspi iu^ — Her Death. 

This lively ]*ady, tlie youni^‘ost daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, was baptised at JSt. Mary’s, Ely, on the Oih of 
December, 1G3S. "V/o know little of Iut porstinal appear- 
ance, but, as slie was courted by many, she was probably 
handsome. Burnet, wdio knew lier late in lite, represents 
iier as a “ very Avorthy person.” 

Probably no private gentle won lai., if such we may 
stylo the daui,ditf*r of the Protector^ ever received so 
many splendid offers of marriage as this young lady. 
The first in rank was Charles the Second himself. “Now 
the fresh reports are,” says the writer of a letter in 
Thurloc’s Statci Papers,* “that its lowly spoken in the 
Court tliat he (Charles) is to marry one of Crom well’s 
daughters, aud so to bt) brought again to his three lost 
crowns.” Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of Orrery, w'as 
the mediator on this occasion, and with such success^ that 
^le gained the consent of the King, as well ap that of the 
lady and of her mother. The concurrence, however, of 
the Protector was a more difficult matter, and, moreover, 
the topic was a delicate one to introduce. Lord Broghill, 
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however, having prepared the way by causing a ru- 
mour of ^ such an event to be spread abroad, one day 
entered ^romwcdl’s^ closet, for the purpose of soutiding 
him ion\he subject. The l)rotector, coniineiiciug to pao(^ 
ijj) and down, as apjl^ars to liave been his habit, iuquir(Ml 
where lie had beifii? Lord Broghill answered, ig^ii^ 
city, wliere he had heard strange news. Cromwell in- 
quiring what it w'as, his lordship repeal cmI, hesitatingly 
and Avitli a smile, that it was strange news iiideedf The 
Protector growing cugoua, and desiring him to sjicak 
out, the other o\'pro;#jed his fears that might incur his 
lliglniess’s tlispleasure. Cromwell, whose patience* could 
endure no longer, assured him that, whatever luiglit bii 
the nature of Jiis coitmiinieation, lie w-ould not be 
oiVended, and insist'd on his coming to the point. Lord 
Broghill tl^m told him of the report in the city, that he 
w'lis about to marry his daughter Kninces to the King. 
“And wdiat do the fools say of it?” said Cromwell, 
laugliinglv. 'JJie other answered that e\ery one seeuufd 
pleased with it, and* believed, were he able to accom])lisli 
it, that it would bo the most politic st(*p he could take. 

“ And you,” said the Protector, suddenly stopping short, 
and looking steadfastly^ into Lord •Erogli ill’s face, “ do 
you believe so too ?” Lord Broghill, expressing his own 
opinion that it was the wisest measure he could adopt in 
order to secure himself, Cromwell for some time walked 
thouglilfully up and down the room, and then, recurring 
to the subject, inquired his reasons for advising such a 
meq,^ure. His lordship halving so fair an 02)en ntg afloi-ded, 
hiin,#niade ^se of eveiy argument in his power to advauefe 
his object. He represented how little the Protector 
could trust his own party ; that the very persons wdio 
had assisted him to rise had become the most jfnxious 
for his downfall ; that he might now make his own terms, 

0 0 2 
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and that tlic royalists w^ould eagerly join with him ; that 
probably ho would have grandchildren who would be 
heirs to the throne, and possibly, that he might still 
retain the principal power iji his own hands. 'Vhereas, 
on the other side, he could never evipect to continue the 
succession in his own family, and in rjl probability might 
"see his greatness end even in his own life-time. 

Cromwell continued pacing the apartment, full of 
IhougJit. ‘•"No,” he said abruptly; “the King would 
never forgive me the death of his father.” Lord Brog* 
hill requested him to select a m'edirtor who w^ould sound 
the King on the subject. “Ko,” he repeated; “he 
could never forgive me; besides, he is so damnably 
debauched he cannot be trusted ” On this Lord Brog- 
hill left him, and shortly afterwards meeting the young 
lady and her mother, acquainted them with +he result of 
his negotiation. They both promised to use their best 
endcavoiira to alter the Protector’s decision : ho\vcver, 
he continued linn in his opposition, and the project fell 
to tlie ground. To the Protectress, 'jvheii she afterwards 
introduced the subject, Cromwrell repeated Ids former 
conviction, that Charles would never Ue such a fool as to 
forgive him the deatji of his father.* 

Ihe Duke d’Enghien, eldest son of the Prince de 
Conde, was another repufed suitor for ‘the hand of 
Frances Cromwell. It was said that a portion of the 
Ketherlifuds was to be conquered, and forrabd into a 
principality, for the new-married couple. The latter 
part of th^'^story is too extravagant to be true, though the 
reportds said to have caused some uneasiness at Versailles. 

* Orrery’s State Papers ; Morrice’s Life, p. 40 ; Noble, vol. i, 
p. 150. Pepys also corroborates the fact of offers having been made to 
Ci'omvpt'll to unite bis daughter with the exiled monarch. — Memoirs^ 
vol. i., p. 314, 4 to. 
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Tlmt* tiie Protector wished iSie young Duke of Buck- 
ingham to marry his daughter is far more certain ; the 
Duke, however, disax^pointed his views by uniting himself 
to the daughter of ifcord Fairfax. Speaking of the recent 
niatiiage of his child — “jKone of the council,” says 
Fairfax, “seemed to dislike it, but such as pretended 
their opinion to be* that the Duke should bj^ a fit 
for one of the Prot(»ctor*s daughters.” Cromwell was 
exceedingly enraged at the frustration of his project, and 
immediately committed J3uckingham to the 5^ower? 

But the most notable^ suitor of Fi*ances Cromwell was 
Jerry AVhite, the f^otecior’s facetious chaplain. There 
seems to be*some doubt wdietlier the joyous lady merely 
amused herself with the x)i’otestations of the reverend 
Puritan, or whether liSr affections W'cre not actually 
engaged. That Cromw'’ell entertained some anxious 
doubts on\he subject, is evident from his causing them 
to be carefully watched by one of his own spies. The 
person thus employed onedayjmrried into the Protector’s 
X)resence, witKtho information that the Lady Frances fffid 
his spirituiil adviser were together in her x^rivate apart- 
ment. Cromwel^ hastened to the spot, and, unluckily 
for the x)artie8, discovered Jerry on his knees, kissing his 
daughter’s hand. D^nanding angrily the meaning of 
such a posture ; — “ IVIay it|g)lease your Highness,” said 
Jerry, with admirable presence of. mind, “ I have a long 
time courted that young gentlewoman there, my lady’s 
woman, and cannot prevail; I was, therefore, humbly 
praying Jier ladyship to intercede for me.” The Pro- 
teotor turned to the wfiiting-raaid, and deitianded the 
reaiSou of •her obduracy. As she was far from being dis- 
pleased with the prospect of improving her condition, she 
answered, with a curtesy, that if Mr. White intended the 
honour, she had no wish to oppose him. Cromwell, in 
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his 'prompt way, instautl^ sent for a clergyman, and, ns 
it was too late for Jerry to recede, they were actually 
married on the spot. The Protector, however, aweetened 
the dose by presenting the bride with a dowK/^of five 
hundred pounds. OldinixonJ who was acquainted w^itb 
]\lr. and Mrs. AVliitc, heard the anecdote related in 
fiio^y'^cscnc^ of them both. The lady, he says, frankly 
admitted tliat there was something in it.* 

Tlie familiar name of Jerry, and liis ministry at a 
faiiatiddl court, may perhaps lead ihe readc'r to form a 
coiilqinptible opinion of the hci|p of this amusing talc. 
Jerry AVhito, however, was in person extremely hajid- 
soine, and liad nothing of the Puritan in Ms manners, 
though he probably afl'ccted it in the pulpit : ho was also 
a follow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and an author. 
At the Restoration ho was left unmolested, and enjoyed 
to an advanced age the society of the many fribiids whom 
his wit and social qualities attracted around him. In a 
pamphlet, printed in 1703,^ we find him represented as 
siiying grace at one of those meetings of ^vulgar infamy 
and bufibonery, the Calves’- Head Club. This may have 
been a mere libel, although in all probabijity the principles 
of Jerry and the Club w-erti nearly the same. lie died in 
1707, at the age of seventy-five. , 

The Protector had for sqgao time set his heart on 
marrying liis daughter Prances to William Dutton, Esq., 
of Sherborne, in (Gloucestershire (one of the ^^reatest 
fortunes in England), whose father had been his friend. 
This favourite project was, however, defeated by^the lady 
falling in !ove with Robert Rfch, grandson and hei»to 
Rbhert *lilarl of Warwick. The Protector, although*the 
old Earl was his most trusted friend, was strongly opposed 

* Nev€i^, Lives of Illustrious Persons, voL ii., p. 284 ; Oldmixon, 
p. 426. 
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to their union. It appears by a letter from Lady Fa^eoii- 
berg to her brother, Henry Cromwell, dated 23d of June, 
1656, that lus objection arose from the profligate life which 
Eich was supposed to have led ; although Dr. Gauden, in 
hiL- faueral sermon on th 5 death of his former pupil, 
observes that he ever desirous of instruction both in 
piety and prudenc^. Whatever may have been his virtues 
or his vices, the lady took upon herself to defend her 
lover's character, and Cromwell at length gave a reluctant 
consent to their marriage. 

They were united (according to Lord Clarendon, with 
great splendour) o ^ the llth of jSTovoinber, 1657 ; the 
Protector settling 15,000Z. on his daughter.* We have 
a ludicrous account of Croinweirs behaviour at the 
marriage-feast. One o'l his jocularities on the occasion 
was to snatch oil* his son Eichard’s wig, whicli he pre- 
tended tc tlirow into the lire, though it appears ho 
contonted himself with merely sitting on it. 

Those practical fooleries were on the point of having a 
fatal termination. One of the guests was ISir Tho»’'a3 
Billingsley, a luruial old courtier, who had once been 
geritlemau-uslier to the Queen of Bohemia. He was 
exhibiting, in his cloak and sword, in one of the stately 
dances of the period, when one of fpur buffoons, who had 
been hired to amuse the company, made the knight’s 
lip black like a beard.” The- knight, it is said, “ drew 
his knife, missing very little of killing the fellow.” t 

* “Nov. 11. — This day the most illustrious lady, the Lady Frances 
Cromwell, the youngest daughter of his Highness the Lord Protector, 
married to the most noble gentleman, Mr. Robert Rich, son of the 
Lord Rich, grandchild of the Earl of Warwick, and of tho Countess 
Dowager of Devonshire, in the presence of their Highnesses and of his 
grandfather and father, and the said Countess, with many other persons of 
high honour and quality,'*— Mercurites Nov, 5 to 12, 1657. 

d- Mij* of Dr. Hutton ; Harl. MSS. 901 ; Noble, vol. i., 155. 
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The happiness of the liride was of a short duration 
her husband, only three months after their marriage, 
being attacked by an illness wliich proved fatal. . He had 
often observed that the period of his IHe would nvt exceed 
that of his mother, who had died at the age of fcwcw^y- 
seven : — he himself died at twenty-ihrtC. During his 
sickn^s he is said to have received nfihcli comfort from 
religion ; liis young wife reading the Scriptures to him by 
his bed-side, as well as her tears would permit. Some- 
times ka requested her to read particular verses once or 
twice over, and then begged her to pause while he pon- 
dered them in his mind. Occasiomdly he broke forth 
into expressions of liope and thankfulness, that “God 
had given us poor creatures such gracious promises to 
lay hold on.” He died at WLitehall, on the 16th of 
l^’ebruary, 1658,* three months and five days after his 
marriage.* When his death was told to his grandfather, 
the Earl of Warwick, — They had better, he said mourn- 
fully, keep the grave open for a short time, and they 
iiii^ht then bury them together. His words proved 
almost prophetic, for in two months he followed his 
favourite grandson to the grave. 

Mrs. llicli subsequently united herself to her relation, 
Sir John Russell, Rart., who died piany years before her, 
leaving her with a numerous offspring. Erom, the period 
of her second marriage, her name is scarcely ever men- 
tioned in the annals of the times. Mrs. Rich survived all 
her brothefs and sisters; dying on the 27th of Januarjj, 
1721, at the almost patriarchal age of eighty-fou^. 

c C 

** Feb^ 16. — This day died the most noble gentleman, Mr. RoI%rt 
RicSi, son of the Lord Rich, graudehild of the Earl of Wairwick, btud 
husband of the most illustrious lady, the Lady Frances, youngest 
daughter of his Highness ; a young nobleman of gi*eat hopes and 
virtues, aijswerable to the nobleness of his extraction.” — Mercuriu» 
Politicus, Feb. 11 to 18, 1658. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Birth of CliJirles—Kemavkaile Constellation— Ceremony of his CHWsten* 
ing — Anecdotes of his Childhood- -J uvcnile Letters — Ills Guardians 
— Cliarles witjiesscs +jjom*aii Eminence the Battle of Edgeltill — 
Parts with his father for the last Time— Scut into the West of 
England with the title of General - Retreats before Fairfax — 
Retires to S(:illy — Pass(‘s over to Jersey — Visits tlie Hague — 
Invited to SeotJand after EKecutiou of Ids Fatlicr— -Proceeds to 
Palis — Again lauds at Jcr^ey— (^uits that Island fur Breda — 
Arrives in the Frith of Crojiiarty — Hard Conditions imposed upon 
hiri by tl!c Sc(d-s— Ills Misery and Privations — Crowned at Bcone 
— Frcqnoiilly reprimanded for his Levity — Battle of Dunbar — 
Charles bikes the Command of the Scottish Army — Marches into 
F^ugland — Adiuiralde C(»uduct of his Soldiers. 

A PROFEsaED ap^ogy, cither for the character or con- 
duct of Charles tl/c Second, might almost be considered 
as an insult to virtue. Morality has passed its sentence 
on the good-humoured sensualist, aud whether that sen- 
tence be toQ severe wo will not now pause to inquire. 
There is a charm, however, in all that jconcerus the “ merry 
monarchi^* which has served to rescue from entire repro- 
bation the name of the libertine Charles. Fortunately, 
on the darker field of politics we are not called upon to 
trespass. But, in pursuing the personal history of this ^ 
mqngrch, lot us hope that some better traits, sonle few 
redeeming qualities, may present themselves ; tending 
alike to rescue his character from entire obloquy, and to 
justify, hovve\er partially, that peculiar interest with 
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wbicli the wit, the frolics, and the easy temper of Charles 
have invested both the sovereign and his court. 

Prince Charles, tlie eldest surviving son of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria, was born at St. Jatne^s’s, on the 
29lh of May, 1G30, at one o’clock in the aiter£*oon. 
About the same hour there appearca h singular light in 
.tl:\^J"savens, which was of course regarded by the super- 
stitious as a presage of his future greatness.* Fuller, 
indeed, from whom something more rational might have 
been' expected, speaks of ^^two r.otable signs’’ in the 
firmament: — “Tlie star Venus,” he says, “was not only 
visible the whole day, but also dhring tlu^ two which 
followed ; besides which there was an eclipse of the sun, 
about eleven digits, observed by the greatest mathema- 
ticians.” But the reverend l>ivino, not content with 
giving his own nonsense, quotes the solemn absurdities 
of another, whom he styles “ a most ingenious gentle- 
man.” — “ To behold this habe^ Heaven itself seemed to open 
one eye more than ordinary ; such asterisks and celestial 
iiynatures attached to timesf <fec. Those presumptuous 
inferences are, of course, followed by encomiums equally 
out of place. “ He was a prince,” sa/s Fuller, “ whose 
virtues I should injure if I endeavoured to contract them 
within a narrow scantling. And yet I cannot pass over 
that wherein he so much resemhleth the King of Heaven^ 
^ whose vicegerent he ’s. 1 mean his merciful disposition ; 

'» doing good to those wlio spitefully used and persecuted 
him.” What wretched absurdity ! Could admiration of 

* “On the 29 th of May, Prince Charles was bom, a little before one 
of the 'dock in the afternoon; and ;the Bishop of London had the 
hononr to see him before he was an hour old. At his birtl-. 
appeared a star visible, that very time of the day when the King rode 
to St. FauVa church to give thanks to Ood for the Queen's safe delivery 
of a son/' — Rushworth^ vol. ii., p. 50. 
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power K)T hopA^f preferment carry adulation to a rfiore 
ridiculous extrcnh^ ! 

AVe here the sCalhority of Lilly, as well as Fuller, that 
the stajr^^hicli ap]Jeared at the birth of Charles was 
no other thaN J^he plan et V^nus, which not unfrcquently 
presents itself- in the open day. Certainly, the fact that 
A'enus happened to be the particular lu!ninary»'which 
presented itself, was a singular coincidence, and was at 
least typical of the subsequent libertinism pf bis career. 
Dry den, in his “ AiiHus Mirabilis,** alludes to the Sircum- 
stance : , 

“ Tliat I)right companum of tbe sun, 

'WIiv»se glorious aspect scaled our new-boru King.” 

And agnin, in his poem on the Ecstoration; — 

“ That star that at your birtli shone out so bright, 

Jt#laiiiod the duller suu"s meridian light.” 

AVTaller, also, has celebrated the appearance of the 
plaiiet, in some heavy panegyrical verses. 

On the JlOtJi of ilay, 10J30, the Earl of DorcheSter 
thus announces birth of a Prince of W ales to De "V ic, 
the English resigrent at Paris : 

“ Yesterday, at noon, the Queeit was made the happy 
mother of a Prince of Wales. Herself, God be thanked, 
is in good estate, and what a child can promise that 
reckwwsiyet but two days, is already visible, as a gi*acious 
pledge from Heaven of those blessings, which are con- 
veyed and assured to kingdoms in tbe ijisue of their 
Prtnees. As this hath ^et on w'ork here whatsoever may 
«£fi^e to l^peak the fulness of our hearts in tbe language 
of public rejoicing, so his Majesty hath tliought fit to 
communicate his contentment to the King and Queens 
of France by his own letters, whereof Mr. Montague 



is the bearer; and hatli commission to i.lvite that Kin^ 
and the Queen Mother to join with the'&ing of Bohemia, 
in Christening of the young Princ^. And sc^ in baste 
I rest, '? 

“ Yours to be commanded, ^ _ J).^:;t?cnESTEB.” 

TJniv 3raity of Oxford, occasionally loyal even to 
absurdity, celebrated the birth of the Prince with 
‘‘printed pcoms.” Cambridge neglected to pay the 
same /jomage, and we find the omission giving ofteiice 
at court. 

The baptism of a Prince of Wales comprises, of course, 
an important ceremony. In a letter of the period, dated 
2nd July, 1G30, and addressed by IVlr. Samuel Meddus 
to Mr. Joseph Mede, the event is thus recorded ; 

“ WoiiTiiY Sin, 

“ Prince Charles was baptized last Lord’s day, about 
four in the afternoon, at St. James’s, in the King’s little 
chapel there, not the Queen’s, by my liO'rd of London, 
Dean of the Chapel, assisted by the Kshop of Norwich, 
Almoner. The gossips were, the hiencli King, the 
Palsgrave, and the Queen INfother of Prance. The de- 
puties, the Duke of Lennox, Mai'quis Hamilton, and the 
Duchess of Bichmond, which last Avas exceedingly boun- 
tiful. The ordnance* and chambers at the Tower were 
discharge^ ; the bells did ring ; and at night weitf &i the 
streets plenty of flaming bonfires. 

“The was sent for by two Lord^, divers 

knight^, and gentlemen, six footmen, and a coach With 
six horses, plumed, all the Queen’s ; and alighted; 
without the gate, but within the court. Her retinue 

* £llis*s Orig. Letters, toI. iii., p. 262 ; 2nd series. 
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were si^womei^Jid gentlewomen I know not how luaiiy. 
But all, of botli s^s, were clad in white satin, garnished 
with criiAon, and «inison silk stockiTigs. 

“ I htf^l^not of aiy' presents from tlio gossips ; but the 
Duress, fo^teiojjiJ 4 )artiAi]ar, ])resentcd to the Queen 
for the Prince, a j^wel estimated at 7 or 8000Z. ; to the 
Welch nurse a chain of relics estimat'd al 2i)0l . ; 1% 
midwife and dry-nurse, store of massy plalc' ; to the six 
rockers each a fair cup, a salt, and a dozt#i of sj)oons. 
All the lords also gafe plai(5 to the iiurscy. Besides, tln^ 
Dudiess gave to evefy knight tmd gentleman of* the 
Queen’s, who came Tor her and brought her back to Iut 
house in the Strand, fifty pieces ; to the coachman 
twenty ; and to every one of the six footmen ten piece's. 
There were neither lorfls or knights made that I hear 
of, as was said there ’would be. 

Yours assured, 8a. IEeddus.” * 

Shortly after his birth, Charles was declayed Prince of 
Wales and Eai^of^Chester. Jn tho month in whiclflio 
completed his ciglxli year, he was knighted ; received the 
Order of the G^frter, and was installed with tho usual 
ceremonies at Windsor. 

In a curious little work, published after tho King’s 
death, the Ibllowing anecdote is related of his childhood : 
— “ When he w^as but very young hfT had a very strange 
and tfiERWcountable fondness to a wooden billet, without 
which in his arms he would never go abroad nor lie down 
in his bed ; from which the more observing sort of people 
gathered, that when he came to years of inaturitv^ eitliei^ 
.''^^faessorS and blockheads would be liis ‘greatest favour- 
ites ; or else that when he came to reign he would either 


• Desid. Cur. Lib. 12, 36. 
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be like J upiter’s log, for everybody to deridb and contemn; 
or that he would rather choose to conLiaand his people 
with a club, than rule them with a sw i 

It would seem that, at a very ea> Ly age, Charles had 
imbibed that love for the ridi :ulous, iind tljiiji aversicu to 
present inconvenience, to which lorLi^ne, fame, and 
enjnir?, were afterwards made subservient. This is 
amusingly illustrated by the following brief correspon- 
dence. Tho^ Queen’s note is of itself a curiosity, as 
being une of the few letters of Heisarietta, in the English 
tongue, which have been handed down to us. Tt is 
written entirely in her own hand : — 

“ ClIAELES, 

“I am sore that I must be^in my first letter with 
chiding you, because I hear that you will not take physic. 
I liopo it was only for this day, and that to-morrow you 
will do it, for if you will not I must come to you and 
make you to take it, for it is for your health. I have 
given order to my Lord Newcastle to send me word to- 
night whether you will or not ; thrro^Jl'e, I hope you 
will not give me the pains to go ; and^‘ o I rest 
“ Tour affectionate mother, 

“Hbnblette Mabie E.” 

“ To piy dear Son the ftrinoe.’* * 

I 

We can scarcelj « doubt but that Charles had his 
mother’s remonstrance in his thoughts, when he addressed, 
about the same period, the following note to his governor, 
the Earl of ^Newcastle. It is written in the child’s own 
‘Jiand, with lines ruled in pencil above and below : — i. 

Lobd, 

“ I would not have you take too much physic, for it 
doth always make me worse, and I think it will do the 
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like with yoii.^i I ride every day^ and am ready to follow 
any otfttv direcii^^s from you. Make haste to return to 
him tlui gloves yoi 


^'•To iJlv Lo 1 of NcAastle.”n 
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The nobleman to whom this note was addres&od^was 
William Cavendish, Earl, and afterwards ifuke, of New- 
castle, a stately and foolish personage, if ye may judge 
from the inflated er^oniiums of his Duchess, bift sulfi- 
ciently respectable ii^ the field of arms. Cliarlt^S was 
committed to his ci!re on the 4th of June, 1C38, by au 
iiisirumcni? which will be found in Ry mer’s Emdera. 
He Avas then eight years old. Among the instructions 
to tlio Earl, it is curiously enough inserted that no “ lewd 
or smpected person shall presume to haunt near the 
abode whore at the time the Prince may happen to be.” 
Oil the loth of August, 1641, Charles W'as removed to 
the (‘barge of William, Marquess of Hertford, with 
bimihir especial injunctions. How far these nobleflicn 
discharged the Ucfles imposed upon them, the subsequent 
iiabits of Charl^ may lead us somewhat to questi(;n. 
His last tutor was Thomas Howard, Elarl of Berkshire, a 
man remarkable only f<jr w’eakness and folly. He appears, 
by a passagp in Lord Clarendon’s History, to have been 
his governor at least as late as'164^-. 

Clia^Jes w'aa in early life a witness of the miseries of 
his father and the troubles of the period; and, when 
only twelve years old, beheld from an ejjiiiiicnce the 
battle of Edgehill. The* Earl of Lindsey, as lie passed*., 
to the battle, regarded him wdth great interest. “ I'here,** 
ne said, “ is a child born to end that war wdiich w'e now 
begin.” The King’s body-guard having requested per- 

* Harl. MSS. 6988 ; Ellis’s Original Letters, foI. iii., pp. 286, 2S7. 
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mission to cliar^o in front of tlio lino, rfe Prince, and 
his brother the Duke of York, were lel^ ilmoj^ntirelr 
unattended. During tlie action, thoWMefc’mit listed to 
Dr. William JLirvoy, the ceJebratod'tliysiciaw^iiid dis- 
coverer of the circulation of Iflic LWrvey, having 

withdrawn them under the coviir of is related 

by Aubrey t^ have taken a book from his pocket, and, 
heedless of the roar of battle and ilie great stake which 
was being pick ed in his neighbourhood, to have speedily 
become completely lost in meditat^n. A cannon ball, 
however, grazing tlic earth besidii^hem, the philosopher 
shifted his position. “ AVhen the^ King,” says Lord 
Clarendon, “ discovered how doubtfully tilings stood, he 
eommanded the Prince of AVhiles and Duke of Y’ork, 
wdio wore botli very young, to witlidraw to the top of the 
hill, attended only by bis company of pensioners, and 
eommanded JMr. Hyde to wait upon them amfnot depart 
from them. The preservation of those two Princes was 
a ^re.at blessing of chat day ; and tliey had not been 
long u])ou that hill, before the King seiij^ rdcr that they 
shoiihl go to Edgeworth, whore his MS^ty had laid the 
night before.” \ 

James the Second, many years aftcrw’ards, refers to bis 
brother and himself having been present during the 
battle. Ill a letter to the iirst Lord Dartiflouth, dated 
Ilth of Decvm])er,TTi70, he writes, — “ Tlie old Earl of 
Dorset, ak Edgehill, being commanded by the leflTg, my 
father, to go and carry the Prince and myself up a liill 
out of th^ battle, refused to do it ; and said Jie would 
not b^ thought a cow^ard for ever a King’s son in 
Christendom.” Tliis was Edward Sackvillf, Ea«k^ 
Dorset, so well known from his famous duel with his 
friend Lord Bruce. Ho particularly distinguished him- 
self at Edgehill, by the recovery of the royal standard, 
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which had bec^i captured by the enemy. So affected 
was he by the envecution. of the King, that l\o never 
afterward? quitted rts house in Salisbury Court, London;* 
but roui2lfeed ther!y a solitary recluse till hia death, 
inil}52.' I-, ' 

Charles was^^scaycoly fourteen years old, when, with 
the title of General, ho w'aa sent by his faliJier into '1.he 
western counties, with instructions that, if closely pressed 
by the enemy, he should immediately fly to tl^ti Continent. 
On a w'ct and glooihy day, the tth of March, 1011, 
Charles' parted w ith In'fe# unhappy fatlier, at Oxford; for 
tlio last time. The young Prince had scar(*ely arrived in 
thr3 West, when lie found himself surrounded by dangers. 
Fairfax, with unexampled rapidity, w^aa carrying his vic- 
torious arms into Devonshire and Cornwall ; and accor- 
dingly Charles, in obedience to the injunctions of his 
father, retired in the first instance to Scilly, where Ins 
remained about six weeks; after which he passed over to 
Jersey., and eventually joined his mother at J^arisjii 
10 1(5. llis residence at the French court was of short 
duration, lie socu retired to the Hague, where he 
remained till the Clears of the State's’ government com- 
pelled them to insist on his departure. 

After the execution 6f Charles the First, the Scots, 
who had iieVer advocated the. justice of that terrible 
retribution, proclaimed his son the successor to the 
throne, 'Alfd invited him to Scotland with j)rot*}stHtions 
of afleetion, and promises of support. Much as tlicy 
disliked royalty, they hated the English Jntlej^cndeuts 
still more. ^ , 

Tabing leave of the Dutch Court in May, 1619, the 
young King passed through Eotterdam, Breda, Antwerp, 

* Dorset House, Fleet Street, previously the London residence of the 
Bishops of Salisbury. It was destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666 , 
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and Brusselti, and a^sjain joined his motlirr afc Paris. Rut 
tlio terror ol‘ the English Parlianienl;. had by tlii» time 
ijxtended itself over the Conti nei^^, and ti e Ereneh 
.-showed themselves quite as uncasj^at his vUit as had 
formerly been the good-natured .yateh. It W'as deter- 
mined, therefore, that he should quit Paris, and, previously 
to* his projoeding to {Scotland, that he should pay 
another visit to the loyal Island of Jersey, which still 
acka(\wledgi.d his sovereignty. He arrived there m 
JSeptcniber, 1G49, with a retinue of three hundred p(?rsons ; 
I laving, on his quitting Paris, had^ only three hundred 
j'istoles, with which to defray the expenses of his journey. 
His residence at Jersey was necessarily brief, 'fho Par- 
liament was diligently preparing a powerful fleet to reduce 
the island to obedience, and the young King was there- 
fore again eompelled to seek safety in flight. After a 
narrow escape from a storm, he landed in Prance, from 
whence he proceeded to Breda. 

Bredr, in IVIarch 1050, ho met the ScotcJ; Com- 
missioners, and cold as was their inv^tid-^^j 
were the conditions which they imposed upon him, ho 
felt himself bound to accept them. zVVcordiugly, ho took 
his departure from Breda on tlie IGth of June, and, 
about three weeks afterwards, arrived without interrup- 
tion in tho Prith of Cromarty. The celebrated J)utch 
Admiral, Van Tromp, attended him to the ship, which 
convoyed him to Scotland, and is said to have -shed tears 
on bidding him farewell.* Charles, it may he mentioned, 
was comptiiled to sign the Covenant, before the Scots 
w ould allow him even to set his foot on shore. • 

The temper and habits of the young King were 
little ia unison with the rigid morals and austere manners 

■A 

* Heath's Chronicle, p. 263. 
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of his Scottish subjects. Moreover, his situatiou was in 
many other respects an unenviable one. 31 e was treated 
rather as a, state prisoner than an independent sovereign ; 
his/)wn«ff‘iends, as Aiell as those who bad been the faithful 
adherents of his falAo];, wej?e removed from his person: 
his gaiety ancr gojd-liumour wore construed into the 
most heinous crimes ; he had to play his jjart in* daily 
prayers and fastings ; sermons were usually preached 
before him six times a day ; and, nioreoveiji his parents 
were denounced in ftis presence, Ihe one ns a tloody 
tyrant, and the other a®#an infamous idolatress. Burnet 
says, “ ho \yi8 not so much as allow ed to walk abroad on 
Sundays, and if at any time there had been any gaiety at 
court, such ns dancing or playing at cards, he was severely 
reproved for it.” llis persecutors had even the brutality 
to afllx one of the quarters of his slaughtered adherent, 
the gallant IMontroso, to the house in w'hicli Cliarles 
was lodged in Edinburgh. 

In a w^ord, the life of the thoughtless and Jight-hearted 
Prince was a routine of daily misery and privation. 'Ser- 
mons and indignities were liis only fare, and, though 
ostensibly treated with every possi))le respect, arid even 
knelt to when they addressed him, his court presented 
but a cbecrless scene,* composed principally of clerical 
enthusiasts" and fanatical politicians. Lord Lome, llic 
eldest son of the Marquess of Argyle, attended him day 
and nigJtt, and w'as, in fact, placed there as a n^ore s])y on 
his actions. Eventually he was compelled to luimhle 
himself before a whole nation, and to sign those famous 
articles of repentance, in w’hich he stigmatised the ^luthors- 
C.I his being as among the most infamous of rnaiikinS. 
On one occasion he made an attempt to esca|>c, but 
having been overtaken by ColoneLMontgomery, was per- 
suaded, or rather compelled, to return. The attempt 
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was afterwards spoken of as “The Start.” His corona- 
tion, which took place at Scone on tlie 1st of January, 
1651, though conducted with some /rjiigniliccncc, was 
after all little less than an insult. Hj was said to be ^he 
forty-eighth Scottish monarch who^ lj^d been crowned' in 
that venerablo edifice. 

Irfitterly tljc companion of his boyhood, the gay, wdtty, 
and unprincipled Duke of Buckingham, was alone per- 
mitted to follow the fortunes of his young master. They 
w'cro nearly of the same age ; Charlcfc being in his tw'enty- 
iirst, .and the Duke in his tw’ei\,ty- fifth year. Imbued 
with the same love of pleasure anef frolic, and partici- 
pating in the same keen sense of the ridiculous, we may 
readily imagine their looks of weariness during a ninth 
sermon, and their half-suppresseu titters at some scene 
of particular absurdity. Fatigue, and the love of fun, 
could not always be disguised, and, accordijigly, more 
than once wo find them reprimanded for their unseemly 
levity. 

CAjarlos, lunvover, was not only fully aware of the import- 
ance of the crisis, but was quite clover •enough to act his 
part with success. Accordingly, notwithstanding his 
occasional backslidings, the Puritans appear to have been 
really deceived by the long faces and clever acting of tlie 
young King, and to have convinced themselves that the 
work of regeneration avould eventually be perfected. On 
one occasion, their eyes were very nearly beings -opened, 
by an accidental circumstance, which, moreover, nearly 
led the Kingiiuto a serious scrape. The details^ro thus 
gracefuPy glided over by Humd. “ The King’s passion 
for the fair,” he says, “ could not altogether be restrained. 
He had once been observed using some familiarities with 
a young w^oman, and a committee of ministers was 
appointed to reprove him for a behaviour so unbecoming 
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a covenanted monarch. The spokesman of the com- 
mittee, *0116 Douglas, began with a severe aspect ; informed 
the King that great scandal had been given to the 
godly ; i|nlarged 01 , the heinous nature of sin, and con- 
clflded \vith exhorting hi^ Majesty, whenever he was 
disposed to amuse iTiinself, to be more careful for the 
future in shutting; the windows. This delicacy.^ so un- 
usual to the place and to the character of the man, was 
remarked by the King, and he never forgot the obligation.” 

According to an exaggerated account which \fe have 
seen, Charles, by his systematic “ wantonness,” gave deep 
offence to the wise <ind good among his Scottish subjects. 
Laying astde, however, some indiscretions which arc not 
unnatural to youth, tlie charge appears to be totally 
without foundation. Che fact is, that, whatever may 
have boon his inclinations, lie was much too closely 
watched to be a frequent transgressor. Certain it is, 
moreover, that after his return to the Continent from 
his Scottish expedition, the King continued politely and 
politicly to correspond with the ministers of that Cbiwch. 
Such of these letaers as are extant, though possessing no 
internal interest, are at least sensible and pleasing ; and 
as the reverend gentlemen, in all probability, took a pride 
in disclosing their contents to others, the royal cause 
was certainly not injured by the King’s condescension. 
Charles, and those about him, w§re fully alive to such 

.manoBuyes. In a lampoon of the period w^e find — 

• 

** In Scotland, where they seem to like the lad, 

• If hoMl be more obsequious than his dach’* 

• 

The defeat of Dunbar, inasmuch as it compelled Itis 
tormentors to invest him with greater authority, is said 
to have been not altogether displeasing to Charles. He 
would only too willingly have taken his shait in the 
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dangers of tlie day, but having, during his previous visits 
to the army, made hiinSelf much too popular with the 
soldiery, the clergy grew jealous of lus increasing influ- 
ence, and forbade him the camp. Thp loss of the bai/tle 
was atttributed by the Presbyterian priesthood, In fheir 
prayers and fastings, to the anger of God £.t the iniquity 
of his father’s house. At Stirling, the Sunday following, 
one Guthry, a minister, insisted energetically on the fact. 
“ If his Majesty’s heart,” he said, “ wTre as upright as 
David’s, God would no more paidon the sins of his 
father’s house for his sake, than# he did the sin? of the 
house of Judah for the goodness of Ifoly Josiah.” * 

It was shortly after the defeat of Dunbar, that Charles, 
to his great satisfaction, was allowed to place himself at 
the head of his Scottish troops.^ Success, however, was 
out of the question. Cromwell was following him with a 
victorious army ; his supplies were cut off, add ho soon 
found himself harassed and surrounded on every side. 
It was in this juncture that he formed the resolution, 
worthy of the race from which he had sprung, of imme- 
diately marching his troops into the 'heart of England" 
He had hoped to have been everywhere joined by the 
royalists, but such was the prevailing terror of the esta- 
blished government, that but few flocked to his standard. 
David Lindsay, an experienced commander, was unable 
to conceal his apprehensions, and, accordingly, appeared 
sad and melancholy during the whole march. The young. 
King, to wliom a gloomy countenance was ever unpalata- 
ble, one day inquired of the Scotchman why he looked so 
.Bad P “ GFSllant, as this army l6oks,” was the reply, I 
know it'w'cll, and am satisfied it wdll not fight.” • . 

Charles has the credit of having maintained admirable 


* Bchartl, vol. ii, p. 695. 
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-Jscipline among his soldiers. The King’s army of 
Scots,” says Richard Baxter, “ was excellently well 
governed, in comparison of what his father’s was wont to 
Koff a soldier durst wrong any man of the worth of 
a penny, which rnueV dreV tho affections of the people 
towards them/' ‘^hen he reached Worcester, his assem- 
bled forces amoiintod to no more than twejive thousand 
men. Of these there were about ten thousand Scotch 
and two thousand English. Cromwell was 4iastenjiig to 
attack him witli an efficient army of thirty thousand men. 
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Batl^ of Wori^Jster— Gallantry of Charles during the Action — Ilia 
Flight — Halts at White Ladies — Disguises himself as a Woodmaji — 
separates from the Duke of Buckingham and his other Attendants 
— His Adventures the Day after the Battle — His Journey to 
Madelcy — Adventure with the Miller — tleturn to White Ladles — 
Charles conceals himself in the Oak-^His Hiding-place at'Boseobel 
— He is conducted hy the Penderells t(f Moseley — Meeting with 
Lord Wilmot — His admirable Disguise. 

The battle of Worcester, in which Charles and Crom- 
well contended in person for the possession of power, 
was fought on the 3rd of September, 1651, and lasted 
with various success for about four hours. So furious 
was the first onset of the loyalists, headed by the young 
King in penson, that even Cromweirs invincible life- 
guards gave way before the shock. GaUant and despe- 
rate were the charges, both of the English cavaliers and 
of the Scottish liighlanders, but unfortifiiately they were 
unsupported by the rest of the army , Lesley, with bis 
three thousand horse, remaining fn the most unaccount- 
able manner, a passive spectator in the rear. In the mean 
tiihe tho infantry had entirely expended their ammuni- 
tion, wliila Cromwell was momentarily bringing •up fresh 
reserves to the charge. The King, who liad his horse 
twice iShojipufider him, behaved with a coolness afid valour 
\\;hich called forth the encomiums even of Cromw’elL 
He was one of the last who quitted the field, aud,lBven 
then, it was with difficulty that he could be prevented 
from throvring away his life in some desperate attempt to 
retrieve the lost fortune of the day. 
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Charles, finding that he had no option but to retreat, 
retired <with a portion of his fugitive soldiers into the 
city of AVorcester, The enemy w ere also pouring in on 
all sides and in several parts of the town the battle was 
still Hercely, though ^iily partially, contested. The streets 
are described . as actually flowing with blood. Charles, 
having throwm a\»'^ay his heavy ai'mour and having 
mounted a fresh horse, made a last endeavohr to reani- 
mate his harassed and bleeding followers. Hiding up to 
them, with his hat iiijiis hand, he passionately implored 
them tq keep their ground, and to sell their lives as dearly 
as possib' Pcrcei'diig many of them throwing down 
their arms,-*— I had rather,” said he, “you should shoot 
me, than keep mo alive to see the sad effects of this day.” 
Nothing, however, couH have been more desperate than 
sach an attempt. Portunatoly, when all hopo of escape 
appeared at an end, a check, which the Parliament forces 
received at one of the gates of the town, from the Earl of 
Cleveland, the gallant Colonel Careless, and other cava- 
liers, enabled the King to make good his’ retreat |,md 
gain the open comjitry. Hobbes of Malmesbury, in his 
Behemoth, attributes his easy escape to there being none 
of the enemy’s horse in the town to follow him ; “ The 
plundering foot,” he says, “ kept tlm gates shut, lest the 
horse should enter and have a share of the booty.” * 

The story of the wanderings of the young King, ^fter 
the fetal battle of Worcester, his hair-breadth escapes, 
and eventually his “ miraculous deliverance,” are perhaps 
unovampled for their stirring interest in thg romance of 
real^ life. Allowing to Charles the slight credit bf feeling 
sympathy- with the sufferings of others ; admittirig that 
he could not have reflected without some feelings of pity 


Maseres's Tracts, Poi’t li., p. 620. 
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on the scene of slaughter and devastation which he had 
just quitted, nor have heard without a sigh of the death 
and captivity of his most faithful adherents ; — allowing 
even that he was alive to the common impressions of 
fear, suspense, and hunger ; — and ‘ve can iiAagine' no 
condition more distressing than ^at of tl.e hunted and 
hoqseless fugitive. Unwilling, as we are, to reconcile, 
with the fortunes of a profligate, an especial departure of 
Providence from its fixed rules ; nevertheless, in review- 
ing thh circumstances of the King’s wonderful deliver- 
ance,. we can scarcely doubt thati Providence was about 
his path and around his bed ; that it led him forth from 
the land of captivity, and sheltered and preserved him for 
the furtherance of its ends. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening, that the young 
King, taking the road which led to Kidderminster, 
turned his back on the loyal city of Worcester. He was 
accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of 
Derby, Shrewsbury, and Cleveland, Lord Wilmot, and 
a ft'raall body of horse. They were in all about sixty 
persons. Their intention was to have escorted the King 
to Scotland ; but at Kinver Heath, a. few miles from 
Kidderminster, their guide unluckily missed bis way in 
the dark, and the fugitives were brought to a stand. By 
this time the King was almost overcome by the fatigues 
of the day, and expressed a strong desire to obtain a short 
rest. Lord Derby told him that, after his o'^n recent 
defeat at Wigan, he had met with shelter and kindness 
at a retired house in the neighbourhood, \Yher0 his 
Majes^ would also be sure to find a welcome. This . was 
the famous Boscobel House, secluded in a wtll-wpoded 
country, between Tong Castle and Brewood, on the 
borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire. The house 
belonged to a staunch loyalist, Mrs. Cotton. At this 
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period, however, it was inhabited only by one William 
Penderell, a man of humble birth, and his wife. 

To Boscobel House therefore the fugitives proceeded ; 
IVitj. Gh^flea QiffardJ who resided in the neighbourhood, 
undertaking to be thek guMe. In the dead of the night 
they passed sfealtj;iily and unperceived through Stour- 
bridge, where a party of the enemy’s horse^ happened to 
be quartered. At a .cottage, about a mile beyond, the 
King was enabled to quench his thirst, and^lso to satisfy 
his hunger with a criist of bread, the only food winch the 
cottage aflbrded. •* , 

At Wh^e Ladies, the seat of the Giffards, the party 
again halted. This place, which derived its name from 
having been formerly a monastery of Cistercian nuns, 
^vas distant about twenty-six miles from Worcescr, and 
about half a mile from Boscobel. The day was now 
dawning, and consequently, for the sake of greater 
security, the King’s horse was led into the hall. George 
Penderell, a servant of the family, was hurried from his 
bed, and his brothers AVilliam, Humphrey, and Ki^ard, 
were instantly sent for. William was the inhabitant of 
Boscobel ; Humphrey was the miller to White Ladies ; 
and Bichard, who will be found figuring the most pro- 
minently of this faithful fraternity, lived close by at 
Hobbal Grange. Bichard, who was t^ e first to make his 
appearance, was instantly despatched for a suit of his 
*own clothes for the King. On his retiym, he and 
William were conducted into the apartment in which 
were tllb King and his ^fugitive companions. ^ The Earl 
of Derbj, addressing himself to the latter, impressed on 
hint the importance of his trust, — “This,” he said, 
the King ; have a care of him, and preserve him as thou 
didst me.’* The next object was to render the disguise 
of Charles as effectual as possible. Having stripped 
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himself, with the assistance of his companions, of hia 
buff coat and hia military accoutrements, he gave his 
watch to Lord Wilmot, and committed his “ George *’ to 
the care of Colonel Blague : what money he hfi J a]?out 
him he distributed to the^ seivahts. Then, having 
rubbed his face and hands with soot from the chimney, 
he dressed himself in the woodman’s garb of Kichard 
Pendcrell, consisting of a “ noggon coarse shirt,” and a 
green suit and leather doublet. Lord AVilmot, in cut- 
ting off hia hair, which ho did with a knife, made such 
sad havoc of it, that Richard Pendcrell was afterw ards 
compelled to retouch it with hia shears. Charles desired 
Richard to burn the hair ; the honest yeoman, however, 
disobeyed the royal command for tlie first and only time, 
and retained it as a sacred memorial of hia sovereign and 
his misfortunes. 

In the mean time, those who had accompanied Charles 
to White Ladies prepared, “ with sad hiMrts but hearty 
prayers,” to ,take their departure : Lord Wilmot alone 
remained with his master for a few hours, being" subse- 
quently conducted by John Pendcrell, a iifth brother, to 
the house of a staunch loyalist, Mr. Wliitegrave, in the 
neighbourhood. Scarcely half an hour had elapsed after 
the gallant companions of Charles had wished him an 
affectionate farewell, before Colonel Ashenhurst, with a 
troop of parliamentai^ horse, paid a visit to the house. 
Ashenhurst was speedily on their track. The fugitives' 
had wisely declined being made acquainted with the 
King’s pjpj^ts, lest fear might hereafter w^riiig from 
them a , disclosure. A little beyond Newport, they were 
surrounded by a powerful body of the enemy. Tiie Euke 
of Buckingham, and Lords Talbot and Livingston, made 
their escape, but the Earls of Derby, Cleveland, and 
Lauderdale, as well as Giffard and others, were unfor- 
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innately taken prisoners. The Earl of Derby lost his 
head at 'Bolton, and Lauderdale remained a prisoner for 
many years. 

AVhilj these events were passing in the neighbourhood, 
the^ King, carrying a jjvood-bill in his hand, had been 
conducted by •Richard Penderell tlirougli the back door 
of White Ladies, to a neighbouring wood called Spuing 
Coppice ; Humphrey and George lurking in the noigli- 
bourhood, and procuring all the information in tlieir 
power. In this uncoSnfortable place, the rain falling in 
torrents, Charles continued the whoie of the day which 
followed the battle? His only friends and occasional 
visitors were the Penderells. Richard procured him tho 
luxury of a blanket, and, in the course of the day, 
Prances Yates, his wife^s sister, visited him with a wel- 
come meal of milk, eggs, and butter. Charles was some- 
what alarmbd to find a woman was in bis scjcret. “ Good 
woman,” he said, can you be laithful to a distressed 
cavalier ? ” He was much gratified at her siinj)lo answer. 
“ Yes, sir,” she replied, “Twill rather die tlian disc^er 
you.” At night, He was canned by the four brothers to 
Richard’s cottage at Hobbal Grange. Their old mother, 
overjoyed to see the King in safety, hastened to prepare a 
dish of eggs and bacon for his Majesty. This evening 
his disguise was much improved. It was agreed that he 
should pass by the name of Williatn Jones, and that it 
should bp reported he had come into the neighbourhood 
in search of work. 

Charles, believing that, if he could pass the Severn and 
make good his escape into Wales, he should *be in no 
wantjof either friends or security, determined to proceed 
on his journey that same night. Fortunately, there 
resided at Madeley, — a place not far from the river, and 
about five miles from White Ladies, — a Roman t^atholic 
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gentleman of the name of Woolf, to whom Charles 
determined to confide his secret, and trust his 'person. 
Accordingly, about nine at night, Charles, with Eichard 
Penderell for his guide, set out from Hobbal G-ra\.ge on 
their hazardous expedition to JVIadeley. 

They had proceeded about two miles when they met 
with rather an alarming adventure. Their course com- 
pelled them to cross a small stream, over which was a 
wooden bridge, aud close to it a water-mill. But the 
King’s own account of the night’s {adventure, as he affcer- 
wardg related it to Pepys, will be more acceptable. 
‘‘ Just as w’e came to the mill, we could see the miller, as 
I believed, sitting at the mill-door, he being in white 
clothes, it being a very dark night. He called out, ^ Who 
goes there ? ’ Upon which Richard Penderell answered, 
‘Neighbours going home,* or some such like words. 
Whereupon the miller cried out, ‘ If you be neighbours, 
stand, or I will knock you down.* Upon which (we 
believing there was company in the house), the fellow 
bauv; me follow him close, and he ran to a gate that 
went up a dirty lane up a hill, and, ^opening the gate, 
the miller cried out, ‘ Rogues ! rogues ! ’ And thereupon 
some men came out of the mill after us, which I believed 
were soldiers : so Richard and I fell a running up the 
lane, as long as wc could run, it being very deep and 
very dirty, till at last I bade him leap over a hedge, and 
lie still to hear if anybody followed us ; which we did, 
and continued lying down upon the ground about half 
an hour, when, hearing nobody come, we continued our 
w'ay.” Charles used often to observe afterwards, that, 
in the darkness of the night, he was more than once in 
danger of missing his guide: he added, however, tliat 
the rustling of Richard’s calves’-skin breeches was 
usually his beat direction. 
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It was nearly midnight when they reached INIr. Woolf’s 
residence. Tlie family had retired to rest, but, on Eichard 
knocking at the door, it was opened by Mr. Woolfs 
daughtw. They 'found the old gentleman in great 
sdlteitiHle about his ^on, ^diom he had ascertained to bo 
a prisoner inf the hands of the Parliament. For himself, 
ho said, he was unwilling to risk bis safety^ for any one 
but the King. Influenced by this incidental remark, 
Pendercll confided to him that it was his Majesty himself 
who claimed his hospitality. The heart of the old man 
immediately warmed towards his sovereign, and lift affec- 
tionately and loyally welcomed him. He added, however, 
that he was sorry to see the King in that part of the 
country ; that there were two companies of militia in the 
town of Madeley ; that the bridges and ferry-boats wore 
so closely watched, that it would be unsafe to pass the 
river; and further, that the hiding-places in his own 
house — the “ priest’s holes,” as they were called — h.ad 
been recently discovered by the anthorit|ps, and might 
again ie searched at any moment, lie had no cltoico, 
therefore, he said,* but to lodge the King in his barn, in 
wliicli, in the ev^Mit of their receiving a visit from the 
Parliamentary troopers, the straw at least offered an 
excellent means of concealment. * 

Accordingly, having passed a comfortable hour or two 
m the house, towards morning tlie King and his trusty 
adherent were hurried among the straw, wherp the royal 
fugitive passed the second day of bis wanderings. At 
night, they were visited by Mrs. Woolf, Vh^ supplied 
them with food, and, m*oreover, effectually staiiied the 
King^’s fdee and hands with walnut-juice. Ascertaining 
that the passage of the Severn was impracticable, Charles, 
to his great disappointment, found it necessary tej retrace 
his steps to the neighbourhood of White Ladies. On 
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their way back, their old enemy the miller was not 
forgotten. “As we came by the mill,” says Charles, 
“ we had no mind to bo questioned a second time there ; 
and therefore, asking Kichard Penderell whethephe could 
swim or no, and how deep the* rivqr was, he told me it 
was a scurvy river, not easy to be passed '4n all places, 
and, that he could not swim. 8o I told him that the river 
being but a little one, I would undertake to help him 
over. Upon, which we went over some closes to the 
river-side, and I, entering the river first, to see w hether I 
could, myself go over, who knew how' to swim, found it 
was but a little above my middle ; anil thereupon, taking 
Bichard Penderell by the hand, I helped him over.” It 
was five o’clock in the morning when they again found 
themselves in Boscobel wood.’’ While the King re- 
mained lurking in its thickets, Eichard proceeded to 
make enquiries respecting the number of soldifers in the 
neighbourhood, aud also to provide food for his royal 
master. 

Ko returned with the information, not unintr'^esting 
to Charles, that the gallant Coloner Careless, the last 
soldier who had turned his back on Worcester, was also 
concealed in the neighbourhood. Charles instantly sent 
for him. They met An John’s oottage, and, after an 
aftectionate meeting, breakfasted together on ‘bread and 
cheese. It was now found necessary to pay some atten- 
tion to the King’s feet, which had been much galled by 
his journey to Madeley. Careless having pulled off bis 
shoes and stockings, they were found full of stones and 
gravel. Some hot water was prbeured for Charles to soak 
his feet in, and, as there were no other shoes in the house, 
old Mrs. Penderell put some hot embers in those of the 
King, and thus effectually dried them. 

From the number of soldiers who were scouring the 
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neighbourhood, it was evident that, whether they remained 
in the cottage, or whether they lurked in the wood, the 
danger was pretty nearly the same. It was proposed, 
therefore,* by Colonel Careless, that they should carry 
witt*thc?fu some brea^ and cheese and small beer, and 
conceal themselves among the branches of one of the 
neighbouring oaks. Having selected one of the* i»08t 
umbrageous trees, they took up their position amidst its 
brauches, and thus the King passed the thii^ day of his 
wanderings. It wasH)y far the most critical situafion in 
which he had yet fouyd himself. From his ins^curo 
hiding-place, he coifld at times perceive the soldiers — 
“ the red-coats,** as they were called — searching in all 
directions for him, while some of them even approached 
so close as to enable Iflin to overhear their discourse. 
Overcome, however, by his recent fatigues, a portion of 
these excitfng hours w^aa passed in a disturbed sleep. 
With the King’s head resting on his lap, Colonel 
Careless watched over the slumbers of liis young master, 
and prejiAmted the possibility of his fall. ** 

At night, when the soldiers had disappeared, it was 
thought safe to conduct the King to Boscobel House, 
where, having been shown the hiding-place of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Derby, he was so* satisfied with it as a 
place of security, that he was determined, he said, to 
spead no more days in the oak. • 

• The “ priest’s hole ” at Boscobel, — a place of conceal- 
ment wliich was formerly to be found in most of the 
mansions • of Koman Catholic families, — was a closet of 
about five feet square. I€ was built between two^ walls 
into tl^c pfincipal stack of chimneys, communicating above 
with the state bedroom, and below, by a small door, with 
the garden; — thus affording two chances of escape. 
There was also another hiding-place at Boscobel, in the 
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floor of the garret, but t'lus was apparently not made use 
of either by the King or by Lord Derby. As a con- 
siderable time had elapsed since Charles had experienced 
the luxury of a bed, the “priest^s hole,” howevOi? gloomy 
and confined, was hailed by the Ij^arassed fugitive as any- 
thing but a disagreeable resting-place. ^ 

Before retiring to rest, Charles had an interview with 
Humphrey tendercll, the miller .The poor fellow, having 
gone to Shifpal during the day for the purpose of paying 
his tdxcs, had been recognised and subjected to a cross- 
exanjination by the authorities ; ,the King’s recefnt visit 
to White Ladies having now becofhe generally known. 
The reward for the discovery of the King was a thousand 
pounds, and the punishment for concealing him ‘‘ death 
without mercy.” The high-minded yeoman, however, 
was alike deaf to threats and temptation, and, like bis 
gallant brothers, remained true to the last. 

Charles, seating himself close to the small door which 
led to his hiding-place in the chimney-stack, spent the 
foiTi-th day of his wanderings in the garden of P-iJccobol. 
Dispirited as the young King may bo' presumed to havo 
been, his appetite at this period appoai» to have been as 
keen, as the culinary resources of the humble Penderolls 
were scanty and indifferent. To remedy this evil, early 
in the morning, before the King had risen, Careless, 
accompanied by Wiiliam Penderoll, repaired to a sb#ep- 
fold in tho neighbourhood, and sticking his dagger into 
one of the fattest of the animals, William brought it 
home on bis back. Charles himself assisted at the 
cooking.*^ Sending for a kiiifo and a trencher, he eat a 
portion of the leg into slices and laying thein on the 
frying-pan, with tho addition of some butter, applied 
himself seriously to his interesting occupation. When 
Careless afterwards joined Charles’s little court on the 
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Continent, the King reminded him gaily of their 
morning’s work, and, appealing to tho bystanders, 
inquired wliicli of the two ought to be considered tlie 
, master-yook. The ceurtiers of course gave it in lavour of 
his Majesty. It mui^ btf remarked, that one of the 
Penderells afterwards offered to remunerate the owner 
of the slaughtered sheep. Ascertaining, however, tliat it 
had been sacrificed to appease the hunger of a suffering 
cavalier, tlie man positively refused all reco}ppense what* 
ever. The yeomen o€ England, the Penderells anft their 
class, nrust formerly hajje been a noble race ! . 

In the mean timef Lord Wilmot had been concealed in 
perfect security at ISIoseley, about five miles from Hoscobed. 
Tlie King, aware of bis being in the vicinity, and 
desirous of enjoying tlie society of a companion in 
adversity, expressed a strong wish that they might again 
meet. Accordingly, it w’as agreed tbiit, as soon as night 
set in, the King should proceed to Moseley, where Lord 
Wilmot Avas to meet him in one of Mr. Whitegravo’s 
fields iM»/\s (/hurles had suffered severely in his «fect 
during bis late pedestrian expedition to the Severn, 
Humphrey Pendvrcirs mill-horse was put in requisition 
for him during the journey. Tho whole of the aflectionate 
fraternity, accompanied by their brother-in-law Yates, 
and also armed witli good pike-staves and one or two 
pistols, ^rmed the King’s body-guard on tho occasion. 
Jiiddingii melancholy farewell to the gallant Careless, 
Charles mounted his wrctclied charger. Two of the 
brothers# marched before him, wdiilc one walked on each 
sida, the other three following at some distance behind. 
The Ifin§ complaining that Humphrey’s mill-horse weift 
somewhat roughly and heavily, — “ Can you blame the 
horse, ray liege,” said the iniUer, “ that he goes heavily, 
when he has the weight of three kingdoms on i)isl)ack ? ” 
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At Penford Mill, a sliott distance from Moseley, it was 
thought expedient that the party should separate. 
Humphrey, William, and George returned with the 
horse, W’hile the King, with Eichardand Johnj* followed, 
the footpath to IVIoseley. The tlp*ec brothers had already 
retraced their journey a few steps, when Charles suddenly 
called* them back, and, giving them hisTbaiid to kiss, said, — 
“ My troubfes make me forget myself : I thank you all.” 

In the fiejld, which had been selected for bis meeting 
with Lord Wilinot, the King found Mr. Whitegrave his 
future host, and one Huddlestpne, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who, singularly enough, aftJjrwards administered 
the sacrament of extreme unction to Charles, when 
dying amidst the splendours of Whitehall. In conse- 
quence of Charles not arriving* till some time after the 
appointed hour, and, moreover, the rain falling in tor- 
rents, Lord Wilmot, despairing of his arriW, had re- 
turned to his hiding-place in the “ priest’s hole ** at 
Moseley. Charles, accordingly, was left to be welcomed 
by^Whitegrdve, who was under the impression# tlnit his 
new guest was merely one ol’ the mafiy fugitive and suf- 
fering cavaliers who were lurking in tlve neighbourhood. 
It was not till they entered the house that he was made 
aware that he was *in the presence of his sovereign. 
Wliitegrave afterwards drew up an account of the events 
of the night, in whidi he thus describes his first inter- 
view with Charles : — “ I saw them,” he saysy-** coming 
up the long walk, which I speedily acquainted his lord- 
ship with, who wished me to stay at the orchardtdoor, and 
to show* him [Charles] the way to the stairs, where my 
lV)rd expected him with a liglit. When he cahae to the 
door, with the Penderells guarding him, he was so 
habited like one of them, that 1 could not tell which 
was he, “only I knew all the rest : I could scarce put off 
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my hat to him, but he, discorering tl^ stairs by the 
light, immediately went to th5m, whore hia lordship 
expected him, and took him up to hia chamber. Then 
I took 4lic Penderalls into the buttery to eat and drink, 
that I Might despatch^ them away and secure the house. 
But ere thoy had done, my lord sent Iluddleatone 
down to me, desiring me to come up, whicli accordingly 
I did; and coming at tlie chamber door, hiS Majesty and 
my lord being both at a cupboard’s hei^ nigh to it, 
talking, hia lordship#jaid to me, — ‘This gcntleniaft under 
disguise, wlioin I have hitherto concealed, is both your 
master and mine, ^id tl»e master of us all, to whom Ave all 
owe our duty and allegiance : * and so, I kneeling down, 
the King gave me his hand to kiss and bid me rise, and 
said, he had received frt)m my lord such a character of my 
foyalty and readiness in those dangers to assist him and 
hi ^ friends, that ho would ndver be unmindful of me or 
mine ; and the next after was, ‘ Wluire is the private 
place my lord told me of? ’ which being already prejjared 
and aJ^u.wed Iiim, lie went into it, and vvlicfi come forth, 
said it Avas the best place he was ever in. Then he re- 
turning to his chamber; sitting doAvn by the fire-side, 
wo pulled off bis shoes and stockings and washed liis 
feet, which were mosli sadly galled ; and then pulled off 
likewise his apparel and shirt, Avhicli was of burden cloth 
and put him on one of Mr! Huddlestone’s and other 
.apparel ours. Then, after he had refreshed himself 
a little by eating some biscuit and drinking a glass of 
wine, grew very cheerful and said,— ^ If it would 
please God to send him ‘once more an army of*ten thou- 
sant^godd and loyal soldiers and subjects, he feared nt)t 
to expel all those rogues forth of . his kingdom.’ Then, 
after an hour’s discourse or more, he was desirous of 
reposing himself on a bed that night.” 



After Charles iad retired to rest, Lord Wilmot held a 
consultation with his hbst. “ If the rebels,” he said, 
“should suspect your harbouring any of the King’s 
parly, and sliould therefore put you to any tojtjire for 
confession, bo sure you discover first : it inay*perliap8 
stop their further search and preserve the King.” The 
dresj? which Charles wore at tliis period has been 
Tninutely described. It consisted of a “ leathern doublet 
with pewter Unltoiis ; a pair of old green breeches, and 
a coat^of the same green ; a pair of his own stockings, 
with khe tops cut off, because on^broidered, and a pair 
of stirru[) stockings wliich were lent ^liin at Madeley; a 
pair of old shoes, cut and slashed to give ease to his 
feet ; an old grey greasy hat without a lining, a noggon 
shirt of the coarsest linen ; his fice and his hands made 
of a reeky complexion by the help of the walnut-tree 
leaves.” Some well-ineanii% person had injudiciously 
inserted paper between his toes to prevent them from 
galling : the remedy, however, had the opposite effect. 
Frotft some natural cause, liis nose bled more tiissiav^nce 
during this period. The fact may, pbrhaps, bo worth 
recording, that the tattered and dirt^ liaiidkerehief, 
which he used on this occasion, w'as long preserved by & 
Mrs. Brathwayte as a*churiu against the King’s evil* 
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Boscohel searched by the Parlianientavy Soldiers — Their Visit to 
Moseley— Charles removes tt> Bentley — Rides •“double” as a 
Servant before Miss Lane — Ilis Awkwardness in his new Character 
— Adventure with the Bbicksmith at Broinsgro^— Kinpjoyed to 
wind the Meat-jack*at Longinarston — Arrival at Ablx)tsleigh — 
Recognised by Poxn', a Buthr -Journey to Trent — Cavalier Family 
of the Wymlhams-^TheTr affectionate Loyalty — Rojoiciugs^at the 
King’s r/;jjurtc'd Beat li —Charles listens to them from his Hiding- 
jjlaee — Removes to Cliarmouth--l)isiipi)ointod in Ids Hopes of 
Kscaiie — His narrow Kscafm at Lyme— Ni*arly rccfignised by an 
OtoUer — Parliamentary ISildiers in pursuit of him —Quartered with 
the Knem/a Tioo]»ers at Brojul Windsor-' Journey to Ilele — 
Anival at Brightheliii stone — Chailes eseai)eH to Franee. 

• • 

The anxiety wliicli Charles had felt to join Lord 
'Wilmot proved to be a moist providential circiiiastance. 
Only.a 4'"' houi\s after ho had quitted 13o«A)btd, the*old 
bouse was visited* by f ue ’ Harliamenlary soldiers, who 
not only plundej’od William Penderell of his homely 
fare, but, suspecting that the honest woodman was iu 
the secret of the King’s hiding-place, threatened him 
with instant death unless he disclosed to them all lie 
knew^ on the subject. It is needless to say that he 
jemainee^ true to his trust. 

Charles passed two entire days at Mr. Whitegrave’s. 
From a ijimill closet over the porch, he couid see what 
wasi passing in the Wolverhampton road, and tffus more 
than on«3 witnessed his own straggling and wretclieA 
followers begging for bread at the gate, lie was thus 
passing his time, on. she second day after his arrival, 
when, to his consternation, he suddenly beheld k party 
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of soldiers approaching *fche house. Of course he in- 
stantly retreated into his hiding-place. On the soldiers 
drawing up before the gate, Mr. Whitegrave came 
boldly forward to meet them. They had imagined him 
to have been present at the battle^ of Worcestef,’ but his 
evident ill state of health, and the testimony of his 
neighbours, convinced them that they were mistaken. 
Fortunately Vhey took their departure without insisting 
on any examination of the premises, or even ascending 
the staircase. r 

Dnring the preceding night, ^Lord Wilmot had re- 
paired to tho residence of Colonel Lane, at Bentley, to 
which place it was proposed that the King should next 
remove. Accordingly, every preparation liaving been 
made for his reception by that*ioyal family, on the fol- 
lowing night Colonel Lane came in person to Mosele^y, 
in order to conduct his Majesty to his nfew retreat. 
Charles took leave of his host, and the priest Huddle- 
stone, with every expression of gratitude; directing 
thcfhi, in the event of suspicion and danger fiaUyig on 
them on his account, to repair to a merchant in London, 
who would supply them with money, jyid find means to 
eftect their escape to the Continent. Neither did he 
forget his hostess lie sent me,*’ says Whitegrave, 
“ for my mother to come and take leave of him ; who, 
brought w'ith her come raisins, almonds, and other 
sweetmeats, wdiich she presented to him; wjiereof liu 
was pleased to eat, and took some with him ; after- 
wards, we mil kneeling down and praying Almighty 
God to T)loss, prosper, and preserve him, he was pleased 
fo salute my mother and give her thanks foV hi^ kind 
entertainment ; and then giving his hand to Mr. Hud- 
dlestone and myself to kiss, (saying, if it pleased God 
to restore him he would never be unmindful of us,) he 
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took leave and went, conducled by Mr. iruddlestono 
and myself to the Colonel, anti thence to his horses 
expecting him, where be, having got on horseback, we 
kneeled •and kissed his hand again, offering all our 
prayers for his safety i^nd j^resen^ation : Mr. lluddlestone 
putting on lAm cloak of his to k^cp him from cold 
and wet, which, afterwards, by the Colonel’s orttei> was 
sent to me, we took leave.” The same niglit Charles 
arrived in safety at Bentley. • 

Colonel Lane’s jtl'oposition was to conduct th*e King 
to Bristol, in which \iity he was known to have. many 
adherents;^ and from whence it was hoped he might 
obtain a passage to the Continent. The plan was ren- 
dered the more feasible in consequence of the Colonel’s 
leister. Miss Jane Lane — a young lady of considerable 
personal accomplishments — having recently obtained a 
Parliamentary pass to convey herself and friends to tho 
neighbourhood of that mercantile city ; her object being 
to visit a near ndation who was on the eve of her con- 
fineifi^ii*. This plan having been agreed upon, ilf*was 
decided that the* king should personate a servant and 
ride “ double ’’•before the young lady. The r^iraainder 
of the party consisted of her cousin, a Mr. Lasetjlles, and 
his wife, as well as a Mr. and Mrs Petre. The next 
morning, fhe seventh of the King’s adventures, after a 
few hours’ rest, he appeared in his new dress and cha- 
•racter. •Ilis name was changed from Williajn Jones to 
William Jackson ; and, instead of his woodman’s dress, 
he was dad in the grey cloth of a country tierving-inan. 

The cavalcade being ready to start, old IVfrg. Lane, 
who Jia(f been kept in ignorance of the rank of the new 
servant, descended to tlie court-yard in order to hid her 
daughter farewell. The Colonel made a sign to Charles 
that he ought to offer his sister his hand, and assist her 
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to mount. This he accordingly did, with his hat in his 
hand, but with so much awkw^ardneas, or rather perhaps 
with so much ignorance of the duties of a serviug-mau, 
that it attracted the old lady’s attention. Tllruing.to 
the Colonel with a smile, — “ *W hrt a goodly horseman,** 
she said, “ my daiigliter lias got to ride before her.” At 
length *the piyty set forward on their hazardous journey ; 
Lord AVilniot riding boldly before them, with a hawk 
on his ^list arid span ids by his side, pretending to be a 
sportsman in pursuit of his favourite recreation. 

Thi« day was an eventful one. The first accident 
occurred at Bromsgrove, at which place, in consequence 
of Miss Lane’s horse losing a shoe, it "was necessary 
tliat Charles, in his capacity of servant, should take the 
animal to a bluclcsinith’a to be shod. Charles’s account 
of his conversation with the blacksmith is curious. — 
“ As I was holding the horse’s foot,” said the King, I 
asked the smith what news. He told me that there was 
no news tliat he knew of, since the good news of the 
beafing of the rogues the Scots. I asked him Widther 
there were none of the English taken that joined wdth 
the Scots. He answered, that ho did n'ot hear that the 
rogue Charles Stuart was taken; but some of the others, 
lie said, were^takon, hut not Charlies Stuart. I told him 
that if that rogue w ere taken he deserved to *be hanged 
more than all the rest* for bringing in the Scots. Upon 
which he ^id, I spoke like an honest man, afid so we 
parted.” 

At Wojjtoif, not far from Stratford, the traveltbrs pro- 
posed tp foi*d the river Avon. On a sudden, however, 
they caught sight of a troop of cavalry who had stopped 
to rest themselves on their route, and who were lying 
quietly oji the ground, with their horses grazing beside 
them. Petre, in great alarm, turned back and rode into 
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the town another way : the ting, however, prcycceded 
confidently forward, and fortunately escaped Unques- 
tioned. At night, they rested at a Mr. Tomb’s ait Long- 
masto^, •about foirf miles from Stratford ; tlie ^ing, in 
order to keep up his borrowed character, beii\g com- 
pelled to coiffine himself to tlie kitchen. In the course 
of the evening, the cook, wlio was busy preparing’ supper 
for the drawing-room guests, roughly desired the sup- 
posed William to wdnd up the jack. This^simple house- 
hold duty he perfoAied so awkwardly, tliat the woman 
flew into a passion,— What countryman are yo»;,” she 
said, “that you know not how to wiud up a jack ? '* The 
King answered meekly, — I am a poor tenant’s son of 
Colonel Lane in Staffordshire: we seldom have roast 
meat, but when we have, we don’t make use of a jack.” 

Ater a journey of twenty-four miles, tlio party 
arrived tlfe next night at the Orotvn Inn, at Cirencester, 
whore the King, pretending to be Buffering from ague, 
was allowed to retire to rest. An uncomfortable truckle- 
bed been prepared for him in the same chapftibcr 
with Mr. Lascellfis, but no sooner were they alone, than 
the latter of course insisted that they sho'uld change 
places. The next night they arrived safely at Abbots- 
leigh, the house of Miss Lane’s relation, Mr. N^orton. 

At Abh6tsleigh, by again counterfeiting a fit of the ague, 
the King obtained better accommodation than his pre- 
fcsumed condition in life would otherwise hqvo entitled 
him to ; Pope, the butler, being told that Charles was a 
son of ^iie of Colonel Lane’s tenants, aiffl therefore a 
pefrson who ought to be treated with kindnesig. The 
nexf^ morning the King had a narrow escape from dis- 
covery. “I arose ^etty early,” ho says, “having a 
very good stomach, and went to the huttcry-hat^h to get 
my breakfast, where I found Pope and two or three 
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other in the room, Ind we all fell to eating bread 

and to which he 'gave us very good ale and sack. 

And as] I was sitting there, there was one that looked 
like a fellow sat just by me,* who, talking, gave 

80 particular an account of tke brittle of Worcester to 
the rcs^of the company, that I concluded' he must be 
one of promwell’s soldiers. But I asking him how he 
came to give so good an account of that battle, he told 
me he ingthe, Kjng’^S regiillcnt, by which 1 thought 
he meant one Colonel King’s regimrfit. But questioning 
him further, I ])crceived that he had been in my regiment 
of guards, in Major Broughton’s company, that was my 
major in the battle. I asked him w'hat kind of a man 
I was? Q^o w'hich he answered by describing exactly 
both my clothes and my horse ; and then, looking upon 
mo, ho told me that the King was at least three fingers 
taller than I. Upon Vliieh I made what haste I could 
out of the buttery, for fear he should indeed know me ; 
being more afraid, when I knew he was one of our own 
soldihrs, than when I took him for one of the oKeaiy’s. 
So Pope and 1 went into the hall, and' just as wc came 
into it, Mrs. Norton was coming by tlirough it ; upon 
which I plucking off my hat, and standing with my hat 
in my hand as she passed by, Pope'-looked very earnestly 
in my face ; hut I took no notice of it, put cfti my hat 
again and went away, walking out of the house into the 
field.” 

But if the soldier had failed in recognising the King’s 
features, this® was not also the case with Pope* This 
person bad not only been a ser\^ant to Henry Jermyn, 
wfien the latter was in Cliarles’s household, biii;, n^jore- 
over, having served as a soldier in*the western counties 
during the time the young King, then Prince of Wales, 
had been sent thither for safety by his fiither, he was of 
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course well acquainted with tli|p royal person. Imme- 
diately, therefore, that they were alone, the honest butler 
threw himself on his knees, and with tears in his eyes 
cx})ressq(> his delight at seeing his Majesty in health and 
safety. ^Charles endeayouited to laugh off the matter, 
and persisted* in denying hie identity. Pope, however, 
was not to bo deceived ; and Charles at length, finding 
concealment impracticable, gave him his hand to kiss, 
and freely admitted him to a confidence, wkich he never 
had reason to regret.* 

The Same night, Lortl Wilmot, who was lurking iji the 
neighbourhood, was^introdueed by Pope into the King’s 
presence. In the course of their conference, it was 
decided that Wilmot should forthwith proceed to the 
house of Colonel WynJham, at Trent, in ISonuu’setshire, 
and prepare the head of that loyal family for a visit from 
his sovereign. Wilmot immediately commenced liis 
journey, and, on opening the delicate subject to the 
Colonel, the answer of the cavalier was such as miglit 
have fec'Cai expected. “ Not only,” he said, “ am I rC&dy 
to venture life, family, and estate, but even to sacrijice 
them all for his Majesty’s service.” He requested per- 
mission, however, to impart the secret, not only to his 
mother and wife, but to four servfllits of his family, on 
whose fidelity he could rely. This concession having 
been made by Wilmot, it was unde^rstood that in three 
days he might expect his Majesty at Trent. 

Unfortunately, on the eve of the King’s proposed 
departure^ it happened that his hostess, Mrs. Norton, 
miscarried of a still-bom child. As Miss Lane w^s her 
nearest relative, it would of course not only have been 
indelicate, but also extremely suspicious, had she quitted 
the house at such a moment; unless, indeed, on the 
pretext of some ve^ pressing and important business. 
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Moreover, as there wer<f guests staying at Abbotsleigu, 
— attracted thither probably by the delicate situation of 
the lady of the house, — it was the more necessary to ^^se 
caution. To obviate the difUciilty, a* fictitious /etter was 
composed, which purported convey to ]\Iiss Lane the 
news of the alarming illness of her age^l father, and 
which was lianded to lier by Pope while slm was sitting 
at supper with the rest of the family. Tlie young lady 
performed her part to admiration ; and accordingly, every 
preparation having boon made ovetnight for her depar- 
ture .the next morning, the KinJj, seated on horseback 
before his fair companion, set out on his ipumey to 
Trent. It may bo remarked, that so secure did he feel 
himself at Abbotsleigh, that he one day confidently 
presented himself as a spectator at a game of fives. 

The journey to Trent occupied two days, Charles 
passing i-he first night at Castle Cary. About the time 
that he miglit reasonably be expected, Colonel Wyndham 
and his lady, on the pretext of a walk, went forth to 
mefel him. At the first sight of the Colonel, ^•3?rank, 
Frank,” sairf the King, joyously, “ how dost thou do ? *’ 
It Avas neither the time nor the place, however, for 
particular greetings; and accordingly, while Colonel 
■Wyndham formally conducted Miss Lane and Mr. Las- 
celles into the house, Charles was introduced by a trust- 
Avorthy domestic through a more private and humble 
entrance. . The following day Miss Lane took leave of 
the King and returned to her own home. 

The iijmafes of Trent House presented an ini;eresting 
picture; of a cavalier family. A shoi't time only before 
his death, the father of Colonel Wyndham had summoned 
his five sons into his presence, and enjoined them, as a 
dying i^an, to remain true to their King. He foresaw, 
ubserved the old Cavalier, that troubles were coming, 
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and that the corruption of manbcra and the prevalence 
of Puritanism would undermine^ Ihe pillars of the state. 
“ My sons/’ he proceeded, “we have hitherto seen serene 
and quiet# times, but now prepare yourselves for clouds 
ancf sftorilfii. I cominaiul y«u to Honour and obey your 
gracious sovciieigii, and in all times to adhere to the 
crown. I charge you never to forsake the crown^ though it 
hang upon a bush” The death of three of ^hem, on the 
field of battle, affords sufficient evidence that the solemn 
injunction was not disuegarded. “ My father’s last words,” 
said Colonel Wyndhain to Charles, “ made so deep an 
impression on all oftr breasts, that the numerous afflic- 
tions of tholse sad times could never efface their indelible 
characters.” 

Lady Wyndham, the Vidow of the old Cavalier, was 
stifl living, and residing with her son at Trent. On 
Charles be'rtig presented to the venerable old lady, “ I 
account it,” slie said, “ my highest honour that T have 
had three sons and one grandchild slain in tlio de- 
fence of ^’our 1'athi‘r, and that in my old age T sho4ll(l 
be instrumenial in» the preservation of yourself.” She 
insisted on giviiig^up licr sleeping apartment to Charles ; 
there being contiguous to it a small secret closet, 
which was admirably wkjll adapted for the purposes of 
concealment# 

Charles remained undisturbed at Trent during several 
dijys. It was on one of those days that some unusual 
rejoicings, such as bonfires and ringing of bolls, reached 
the ears <jf the inmates of Trent. Charles iiJijuiring the 
causQ, was informed that it was on account of the^tidings 
of his own»death, which had been brought by some of the* 
Parliamentary soldiers. “Alas, poor people!” was his 
only observation. It was even asserted by one of the 
new-comers, that he had killed the King with lus own 
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hand, in corroboration o¥ whicli he produced a buff coat, 
which be affirmed he ha*ir stripped from the royal corpse. 

As the object of Cliarles was to escape beyond sea^ it 
was absolutely necessary, in order to effect thfs required 
arrangements, tliat his secret- should be confided to more 
than one individual. i\mong those whom it was thought 
Baf(» to trust, was Colonel (jliles Strangway s, a loyalist, 
residing about four miles from Trent. Strangways ex- 
pressed his regret that hia want of acquaintance with 
sea-fariug people prevented his bci-^g ot use to his royal 
master, but at the same time ho sent him a hundred 
pounds in gold, an article of whic'Zi the King at this 
period stood greatly in need. At length, by means of 
one Captain Eliosdoii ot* Lyme, who had formerly served 
in the royal army, strong hopes 'were entertained that a 
vessel would be obtained for the conveyance of the royal 
fugitive to a more hospitable shore. It being thought 
impolitic, however, to entrust Ellesdoft with a secret of 
so much importance, he was merely told that Lord 
Wrimot, having escaped from the battle of ^y'orcester, 
would gladly pay the sum of sixty poUnds for the convey- 
ance of himself and his servant into J^Vance. Ellesdon 
luiviiig been thus enlisted in the cause, applied himself to 
one Liinbry of Chariuouth, the master of a coasting vessel, 
w'ho expressed his willingness to run all riska, by placing 
bis vessel at Lord AVilmot’s service. Accordingly, the 
night of, the tw’cnty-seconJ of September h(j,ving be^^i 
fixed upon for the King's embarkation from Charmouth, 
Henry ^etftrs, a faithful servant of Colonel 'Windham’s, 
was despatched thither for the purpose of engaging a 
' safe apartment in the town. The person to' whom he 
applied himself was the landlady of a small inn, to whom 
he presented a sum of money, and, having pledged her in 
a bumper of wine, adroitly secured her services. “ He 
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was a servant," he said, “ to a worthy nobleman who was 
deeply in love wdth a younglhady, without fiither or 
mother, who w^as as much in love with him, but her 
guardian® unjustly opposing the marriage, ho resolved to 
steai bet* away by night; Y^>nld she, therefore, entertain 
them for soir^ hours in her house P " Either the money 
or the romance softened the lieart of the woman, foj; she 
immediately gave an unqualified consent. • 

On the morning of the appointed day the Jfing departed 
for Gharinouth. It Jjad been previously arranged fhat ho 
should* ride double before Juliana Coningsby, a niece of 
Lady Wyiulliam, wllo was probably intended to personate 
the runaway bride. Colonel Wyiidliam aceoinpanit'd 
them on the journey; Lord Wilmot find the servant 
Peters travelling withf^i a convenient distance. 

• But Charles was again destined to be signally disap- 
pointed. •While the Colonel and his servant w^aiched in 
vain on the beach for Limbry’s vessel, the King was 
sitting up tlie whole night in his lod-j^ings with liOrd 
Wilrnot^ At length, ap])rehcii.sivo of trcfibhery, it^was 
decided that Chmles, with Wvndhain aad Juliana 
Coningsby, should retreat to Bridpori, while Jjonl 
Wilmot remained at the inn and Peters went in search 
of Eliesdoiijto ascertaifli the cause c£ the disappointment. 
It subsequently transpired that the fears and suspicions 
of Linibry’s wife had prevented hi^ putting his purpose 
into execution. The fact of his keeping his intended 
voyage a secret from her till tho last moinent ; the 
evasive ^answers which he gave to her ijiquirie.s ; and 
especially the circumstance of a proclamation huVing that 
very da}' been" published in the town, threatoniiig*iiisrai*b 
death to whoever should harbour the King, — had pain- 
fully and etfectually excited her apprehensions. Accord- 
ing to Ellesdon’s written account, she threatene?! to give 
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information to the authorities, and after using menaces, 
tears, and entreaties, to lio purpose, at lengtii effectually 
secured her husband’s safety by locking him up in his 
room. ' * , 

Tlie King’s situation had 'nevGr been more ^perilous 
than at this moment. The expedition, prdjected by the 
Parliament against Guernsey andJorsey, filled the neigh- 
bouring port of Lyme witli his enemies; and, moreover, 
alarming repec’ts readied the King’s ears that Bridport 
was also full of soldiers. While Wyrtdham was hesitating 
as to what advice he ought to givf^ his master, Charles — 
who on all occasions of difficulty appears to have been 
loss apprehensive of danger than any of those about him, 

. — expressed his determination to proceed to Pridport 
according to hia original intention. He had promised 
Lord Wilmot, he said, to meet him in that town, and Ke 
was unwilling to disa])poIut him. The best’ thing, lie 
added, was to push impudently amongst them, and to 
impure boldlv for rooms at the princii)al inn. “ So,” he 
Hjiyaj “ we rode directly into the best inn of the place and 
found the Vard very full of soldiers.'' 1 alighted, and, 
faking the horses, tliought it the best way to go blun- 
d(M*ing in amongst them, and led them through the middle 
of the soldiers into the stable ; whicli 1 did, and they 
wore very angry witli me for my rudtMiess.” ' 

Whilst he was engaged in his office of groom, he was 
not a Utt]o startled by an observation of an ostler 
“Surely,” said the man, looking steadfastly at the King, 
“ 1 have seen’ your face before.” Fortunately, his«presenco 
of mind did not desert him, and he kept his countenaaice 
unmoved : but he shall relate the adventure in his own 
words. “ As soon as I c.ame into the stable, I took the 
bridle ojT the horses, and called the ostler to me to help 
me, and to give the horses some oats. And as the ostler 
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was helping me to feed the ;|oraes, ‘ Sure, sir,’ says the 
ostler, ‘ 1 know your face ? * much was no very pleasant 
question to mo. But- 1 thought the best way was to ask 
him wlfero he had lived — whether he had always lived 
thdre or no. He told mei that he was but newly come 
thither ; th^t he was born in Exeter, and had been ostler 
in an inn there, hard by one Mr. Potter’s, a mer-ihant, 
in whose house I had lain in the time of* tlie war: so 1 
thought it best to give the fellow no furlier occasion of 
thinking wliere ho 4iad seen me, for fear lie should guess 
right ‘at last ; therefore I told him, * Eriend, certaijily you 
have seen me theti at hfr. Potter’s ; for I served him a 
good wdiile, above a year.’ ‘ Oh ! ’ says he, ‘ then I 
remember you a boy there ; * and with that was put off 
from thiuking any more on it, but desired tliat we might 
tlrink a pot of beer together, wliich 1 excused by saying 
that I n!ust go wait on my master, and get liis dinner 
ready for him ; but told him that niy master was going 
for London, and would return about three weeks hence, 
when would lie there, and I would not lail to dfink a 
pot with him.” * In the mean time Lord Wilmot had 
arrived in the town, but, unfortunately, had put up at a 
different inn. Peters, however, who accompanied him, had 
contrived to discover 4he King’s quarters, and the conse- 
quence was that it was agreed the party should re-assemble 
at an appointed hour in the outskirts of the town. 

. The result of their consultation was a detefmination to 
return to Trent by the nearest ivay. Turning, therefore*, 
off thet London and Dorchester road, they proceeded in 
tke direction of Yeovil; a fortunate step, as ^it after- 
words proved, since a troop of Eepublican horse ifas 
already in hot pursuit of them. Lord Wilmot, it seems, 
previous to leaving Charmouth, had sent his^ horse to 
one Hammet, a blacksmith, to be shoed. The smith 
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being an oDicious persoit, inquired of the ostlet from 
whence its owner liad last journeyed. The reply was, 
from Exeter. “ I dare swear,” said the knowing artisan, 
“ that these shoes wore put on in the North.” driisfind 
of this circumstance in his own mind, and, moreover, 
coupling it witli the testimony of the ostler that the 
part} had arrived in the night-time, and that, though 
travellers, tlie rider and his friend had sat up all night ; 
he came to tl.o conclusion that they were fugitives from 
Worcester, and that not impossibly the King himself 
might „be one of tliern. The blacksmith instantly went 
in search of a Puritan preacher, one Wcstley, a weaver, 
who seems to have been tlie oracle of the place. Luckily 
this person was edifying his congregation at the time, 
and, as either the blacksmith did not w ish, or did not dare, 
to interrupt him, some valuable time was gained by the 
fugitives. In the mean time, Lord Wilmot, unconscious 
of his danger, had mounted his horse and ridden away. 

As soon as the weaver had finished his harangue, and 
the hiacksmith Imd communicated to him his suspicions, 
they hastened together to the inn, and commenced cross- 
tpiestioning the landlady. The woman, however, either 
having been w'cll paid by her guests, or softened by the 
King’s usual arts of charming the sex, was far from being 
in a hurry to satisfy their curiosity. Captain Ellesdon, 
who was probably present, thus describes the scene in a 
letter to Lqrd Clarendon. “ The parson,” he sayiS, “has- 
tened to the inn, and saluted the hostess in this manner: 
* Why, how n'ow, Margaret P you are a maid of 'lionour 
now.’ \What mean you by that, Mr. Parson?’ quoth 
she. Said he, ‘Why, Charles Stuart lay last night at 
your house, and kissed you at his departure; so that now 
you can’t^but be a maid of honour.’ The woman began 
then to be very angry, and told him he was a scurvy- 
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conditioned man to go about tdk bring her and her house 
into trouble. ‘ But,* said she,*' if I thought it was the 
King, as you say it was, I would think the better of my 
lijjs all, the days of 'my life ; and so, Mr. Parson, get you 
out of iny house, or else I*H get those shall kick you out.’ 
I have presented Jhis discourse,” adds Ellesdon, “ in the 
interlocutor’s own words, by this means to make it^nore 
pleasant to your lordship.” * 

Perceiving he should only waste his timeJby conversing 
further with this Idyal virago, the preacher, requesting 
the blacksmith to fellow him, hurried to the pearest 
magistratjp. The functionary, however, unwilling to incur 
ridicule by alarming the country on such slight evidence, 
treated the whole matter lightly and dismissed the appli- 
cant. One Captain iJtacy, who commanded the nearest 
outpost, and to whom they now applied, proved more 
complaisant. lie instantly ordered his troopers to mount, 
and galloped off with them along the road to Dorchester. 
But, as we have seen, the King had fortunately taken 
the roiri to the left, and thus unconsciously evad^ his 
pursuers. * 

The night was passed by the royal party in the small 
village of Broad Windsor, where a room was procured in 
an upper story for tbfe King. Scarcely, however, liad ho 
retired to* rest, when the whole party was alarmed by tho 
arrival of a constable, who came*with an order for bil- 
leting forty soldiers on their host. The house was soon 
thronged with these unwelcome intruders, whose dan- 
geroutf vicinity to him, as well as tho disttirbauco wduch 
they ma4e, effectually deprived tho King of sleep. More- 
ovei, about midnight, one of the women who follovfed 
the camp was suddenly taken in labour. The conse- 
quence was, that the shrill voices of the village-gossips 
who flocked to her assistance, mingling with the angry 
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protestations of the pa^ih officers against having the 
child and its mother thrown upon their charge, created 
an uproar, whicli, though no doubt extremely disagree- 
able, had the fortunate effect of distracting the dij^ntion 
of the soldiers from tlie fugitivtd party. 

The following day, the 24th of September, Charles 
found himself once more domesticated at Trent. His 
situation, however, had become fir more perilous than 
during his foinner visit. The story of the blacksmith, 
exaggerated no doubt as it passed fr6m mouth to mouth, 
had riQt only had the eifect of aluVming the neighboiir- 
hood, but already the King’s route had been , traced to 
the borders of Dorsetshire and {Somersetshire. There 
being every reason for presuming^ that his lurking-place 
was on the confines of thosii counties, many of the neigh- 
bouring houses of the suspected, or, as they were then 
denominated, the malignants, had been subjected to a 
rigorous search; and among others, that of Sir Hugh 
Wyndham, the uncle of the master of Trent. The family 
w'ere'^taken prisoners, and not a chest or a corner had 
been left unsearched. Among other acts of indignity, 
the soldiers, we are told, “seized upou«a lovely young 
lady, saying she was the King disguised in woman’s 
apparel ; nor >vould they let her go, till by some rude 
experiment they discovered their mistake.” 

Nevertheless, the family of Trent, though harassed by 
constant rujnours of approaching dangers, continued un- ' 
molested. One day, liowever, a friendly tailor, who 
resided in tlife village, good-naturedly waited on Colonel 
Wyndh^m, with the disagreeable intelligence o|j^a repc/rt 
being current among the neighbours, that some Wor- 
cester fugitives were concealed in his house. An inge- 
nious exp^edient w'as resorted to by the inmates of Trent. 
The following Sunday, Lord Wilmot openly accompanied 
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his host to church as his njation; and, as Colojiel 
‘Wyndham had never yet atteiMcd the popular worship, 
the Puritans were naturally much gratified at llie circum- 
stance., *111 the infean time Charles rcmaiiuHi a close 
prisoner m the house > induced, it was found necessary to 
adopt such strict precautions, that on many occasions he 
was compelled to dress his own dinner; — a task, \pliich, 
considering his lonely situation, probably aflbrdcd amuse- 
ment rather than otherwise. Among otherai IVCrs. Wynd- 
ham, the wife of thc^ Colonel, paid frequent visits to the 
neighbouring town of*JSherbournc in hopes of acquiring 
infonnaticm. She %e(ims, in her zeal, to have collected 
the most extraordinary stories, at many of wliicli Charles 
is dc?scribed as lauglung heartily. After one of her visits 
to Shorbournc, sh(' alluded to a current report that three 
ot the sovereigns of Europe were about to invade England, 
and to reslore him to his throne. “ It must tho three 
Kings of Cologne,” said Charles, “for I know no others 
who are likely to assist me.” 

Afters second residence of twelve days at Treift, on 
the Gth of Octobftr, Charles again bent his way towards 
the coast. He avas once more the companion of Juliana 
Coiiingsby, before whom, as the son of a tenant, he rode 
double ; bis only other companion*being Colonel Eobert 
Philips, a person of undoubted loyalty, to whom the by- 
parts of the country were well known. Colonel Wyndham 
tW'as ansious to be of tlie party, but as he w;as only in- 
curring an unnecessary danger, tho King positively 
forbade* his accompanying him. To all wlfo had shown 
him kin^ess, Charles bade an affectionate ^rewell. 
To the v^erable Lady Wyndham, especially, he showAi 
that marked deference and respect, which her age and 
loyalty alike rendered her due. , 

The proposed destination of Charles was Hele, — ^tfae 
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residence of a zealous I^oyalist, Mrs. Hyde, — situated 
about three miles from* Salisbury. The distance from 
Trent to Hele was about thirty miles. About noon, 
they stopped to dine at the small town of Msfrp. Th^ 
landlord of the inn was an acquaintance of * Colonel 
Philips, and accordingly entered freely ilito discourse 
with the travellers. The conversation turning on the 
battle of Worcester, “It was believed,” said their host, 
“ that the Kiag had disguised himself and taken refuge 
in London, and tliat several houses ^aad been searched in 
consequence.” At this Charles fould not refrain from 
smiling. After dinner the host, warn^ing with^his liquor, 
inquired of him, “ whether he was a friend to Caesar?” 
The King assuring him that he was, — “ Then here,” he 
said, “ is a healtli to King Charles.” After pledging him 
in a bumper of wine, the King and Philips mounted 
their horses, and arrived the same night* at Ilele. 
Charles, after his restoration, made affectionate in- 
quiries after “ his honest host at Mere.” 

At Hele fic sat down to supper with Dr. Htnchman, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and home other guests 
Avko were accidentally in the house. Mrs. Hyde having 
been made acquainted with Charles’s real rank, could 
with difficulty conceal her gratification at his safety, and 
her respect for her illustrious guest. “ She was so trans- 
ported with joy and Royalty towards him,” we are told, 
“ that at qupper, though his Majesty was set atd;he lower 
end of the table, yet the good gentlewoman had much 
ado to overborne herself, and not to carve to him first ; 
howevjpr, she could not refrain from drinking Jp him in a 
glass of wine, and giving him two larks, whei^lh^ had 
but one.” Mrs. Hyde’s brother, without the least sus- 
picion pf his real rank, happened to enter into conver- 
sation with him, and was naturally astonished at the 
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answers which he receh%d froto one of apparently so 
humble a position in life. 

The next day it was considered advisable that the King 
shoujd ij)jd an ostensible farewell to his hostess, llis 
journey, however, exfctmd^d no further than to the 
gigantic fragments«of Stonelienge, among which he rested 
securely till night set in, wdien, by a privatg entranc?, he 
was again admitted to Mrs. Hyde’s house. There was 
fortunately an excellent hiding-place at Iftle, in^ which 
he remained six da/s, his food being conveyed to him 
either by Mrs. Hyde oV her sister. • 

In the jnean time Lord Wilmot had sought out Colonel 
Gunter, a staunch loyalist, residing near Chichester, in 
Sussex, who succeeded jji hiring a vessel for the wanderer. 
^Jjinter himself returned to Salisbury with Lord Wilinot. 
On the 13th of October, Charles, taking a grateful 
leave of his kind hostess, set otf with Dr. Henchman on 
foot, and at Clarendon Park Corner, about two miles 
distant from Jlele, luul the satisfaction of funding Colonel 
Gunter Jtnd his brother auxiously awaiting his arrival. 
Having brought with them a couple of greyhounds, they 
were presumed, l>y the few persons whom they met with 
on the Downs, to be an ordinary coursing-party enjoying 
their sport. At nighl; they rested at Hambledou, in 
Hampshire* at the house of a Mr. Symons, the Colonel’s 
brother-in-law. Their host getting intoxicated, and, in 
the courife of conversation, making use of a round oath, 
Charles, eitlier playfully or in earnest, reproved him for 
the vice.* This, and the circumstance of the King’s hair 
beihg clg^y cropped, led him to imagine that hrt gaeff 
was a»Puritan. “ He was sure,” he said, “ he w^as some 
round-headed rogue’s son.” During the evening, how- 
ever, the King’s peculiar art of ingratiating* himself 
entirely dissipated bis dislike ; so much so, indeed, that 
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he seems to have tak^ his ^oyal guest into especial 
favour. ^ 

The next day, after a journey of thirty-five miles, they 
arrived at Brighton (then the small fishing ‘village of 
Brighthelm stone), where th^ fugitives put up at a small 
public-liouse in West JStreet, since known hy the sign of 
Kii% Charles’s Head. The party at supper consisted of 
Charles, Lord Wilinot, Colonel Gunter, IMansel (the 
latter, a incl^*hant, w’ho had been employed to procure a 
vessel), and Tattersal, the man wl/o commanded it. It 
was remarkable that both Tatterp'al and Smith, the land- 
lord, although they kept the discovery secret at the time, 
had both of them instantly recognised the King’s person. 
-As soon as Hiij)per was at an end, 'fattersal, calling 
Manscl aside, complained tliat ho had deceived him. 
Mansel denying the fact, “I know he is the King,” said 
the other, for formerly he stoppeil my vessel, amongst 
others, in the Downs, but at our intercession let ns go 
again. But,” he added, ‘‘ do not be troubled at it, for I 
think I do God and my country good service in pvcserviug 
the King, and, by tlie grace of God, I will venture my 
life and all for him, and set him safely ©ii shore, if I can, 
in France.” Although Charles and Lord Wilmot were 
in ignorance that Tattersal had 'identified the King, it 
was nevertheless thought expedient to engage the mariner 
in drinking and smoking during the night, to prevent his 
having any opportunity of consulting with his wdfe o*‘ 
others. Charles had already learnt an important lesson 
from hi§ disappointment at Cliarmouth. * 

Bui the discovery made by Smith, the landlord, Was 
even more embarrassing. "As I was standing,’? says 
Charles, “ after supper by the fireside, leaning my hand 
upon a , chair, and all the rest of the company being gone 
into another room, the master of the inn came in. and 
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fell a talking \Aith me; and just .as he was looking about, 
and saw there was nobody iiA the room, he, upon a 
sudden, kissed my hand that w'as upon the baek of the 
clujir, aj;ifl said to ifie, ‘ God bless you, wheresoever you 
go : \ do* not doubt, b^jfor# 1 die, but to be a lord, and 
my wife a lacfy.’ So I laughed, and W'eiit away into the 
next room, not desiring then any further discourse^vith 
liiiii; there being no remedy against my biung known to 
l)im, and more dl^L*onrse mig]\t luive but raided suspicion. 
On which consideriiti#jn, i thought it best to trust Tiim in 
that manner, and l.e pi^ved very honest.’* ^ 

About four o’clJbk iu tlie morning, on the 15th of 
October, the party st't out on horseback ibr the iioigli- 
bouring village of IShoreham, wliere it had been decided 
that Cliarles should emTark. The vessel had a cargo of 
coals, and was not above? sixU tons in burden. It being 
low MaU‘r, and the vc'ssel l>ing dry, ibo King and Wilmot 
got into her by a ladder, and reuiuined in the cabin till 
the tide served. CIuu*les was si ill in ignorance that 
TaltersaV had recognised his features, when the fcyal 
sailor, having folloVed him into the cabin, fell dow'u on 
his knees, and 4 \xprcssed bis delight at seeing him in 
safety, lie added, that lie would risk all lie had in the 
world to land his Maje^ity safely on* the opj) 08 ite coast. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning when they 
cleared out of port. The vessel being ostensibly bound 
for Pool,* it was necessary, in order to deceive ^lie people 
of Shorebam, as well as the crew, tliat they should coast 
for somo hours in the direction of that towrf. The chiet 
difficulty that remained was to induce the crew to^nder- 
take a foreign voyage, and as the proposition, had ft 
emanated from the captain, might have afibrded serious 
evidence against him in a court of law, Charlcj himself 
agreed to address the seamen. He told them that he 
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and Lord Wilmot were two merchants escaping from 
their creditors; that thi/r bankruptcy was attributable to 
no fault of their own ; and that, could they only contrive 
to get landed at Eouen, sufficient money was .owing to 
them in that town to extricate them from* all their 
dilficulties. lie then won their hearts by presenting 
thepi with twenty shillings to spend in drink ; requesting 
them at the same time to intercede with the caj)tain 
to land them^on ilie French coast. In reply, the sailors 
expressed their pt*rfect readiness to navigate the vessel 
to the shores of France, but, at the same time, intimated 
that fchiirles had better himself make the proposal to the 
captain. Thus all difficulty was, of course, at an end. 
During the voyage the King sat principally on the deck, 
taking an especial interest in the navigation of the 
vessel. Heath relates an anecdote, that one of the 
sailors, of course ignorant of his rank, persisted in puffing 
tobacjco-smoke in the King’s face. The master of the 
vessel desiring him harshly to move farther off, the man 
retc»’ted witl* some warmth, that “a cat migh^^look at a 
king.” 

Aa soon as the sun began to set, they stood directly 
tow'ards the coast of France, and the next morning came 
in sight of land : the tide, how^ever, failing thorn, they 
were compelled to remain at anchor for some time before 
they could laud, lijveutually, on the IGth of October, 
1651, Charles and Lord AVilmot disembarked in the 
insignificant port of Fecamp, in Kormandy, a short 
distance from Havre de Grace. From hence, having 
narrow'iy escaped being detained as vagrants, they pro- 
ceeded to Eouen, whence they despatched a messenger 
to the French Court with the news of his Majesty’s 
escape. Charles used afterwards to mention that so 
mean w'as his dress, and so suspicions w as his appearance, 
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on his arrival at Bouen, tbat.^he people carefully ex- 
amined the rooms of the inn blfore he quitted them, in 
order to ascertain whether he%ad purloined any of their 
prppe Having* provided themselves with better 
clotnes at Bouen, tho trjfvellers set off for Paris in a 
hired coach. • On^he road they were met by the Queen- 
mother, and the Dukes of York and Orleans, whof with 
a suitable retinue, and with every expression of joy, 
conducted them to the F rench capital. • 

Such is the stor^ of Charles’s adventures atfer the 
battle of Worcester. *Jt was remarked that duripg tho 
period oli his wan^eidngs, whicli occujned the space ot 
forty-three days, ho laid encountered more dangers than 
he had travelled mile^. Conai<Ioring the largo reward 
which was offered for his discovery, and, moreover, that 
those who were entrusted with his secret were chiefly 
persons cither of broken fortunes or of mean birth, to 
whom such a bribe must have* been Inghly tempting; 
remembering, moreover, that a cruel death was tlircat- 
ened to those who harboured him ; that more tlian^brty 
persons* were at different periods acquainted with his 
place of concealment, and among them a large pro- 
portion of women, to whom communicativeness is gene- 
rally an irresistible temptation~we cannot fail to be 
astoiiisheJ at the extraordinary result. There are few 
episodes, in the chronicles of real life, which raises liuman 
‘nature So much in our estimation as the story of the 
escape of Charles after the battle of Worcester. 

• • 
t According to Heath, as many individuals were/at difieiont 

times, pi+vy to the King's secret, but we have no record of tb? lOc 
of mofb than forty. 
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Miinififience of CIuK’Iom to those who assistojl him during hisWanclcrioga 
— Notice of the Ih-nderells -- Of Jane Lam; — Pensions conferred f>ii 
Coloj»(;l Wyrdin.aiii and others - Notices of the Houses visited by 
Charles — Tlie Itoyal Oak — Residence ofVCharlea in France-— xVt 
Fpa-“At Cologne^ -Uis splendid lleceixtion in tlw latter Town — 
Poverty of his Ci)urt- 11 is flahits and Anv iscnieuts — His Love of 
Pleasiire, and especially of Dancing— Pays a Visit Li Frankfort 
Fair — His Interview with the Queen of Swwlen — Renmves to 
Rnigos— ProHigjojy of his Court — Plot ngainst his Life — Pays a 
Clandestine Visit to the Hague — Hij Matrimonial Projects ami 
Disjippointiucnts. 

Of tlioso who assisted the Kiug in his need/ a passing 
notieo may not be iinaeccptable. The little that is known 
of their suhsetpient histcjry tends, in some slight degree, 
to roriove the character of Charles from that afveoping 
charge of ingratil ude, which has so ’ frecpiently been 
brought against him. ^ 

Of the five noblo-ininded Penderells, the whole of the 
fraternity survived to the Itestoration. They even made 
their appearance at Court, where Charles gratefully 
acknowledged tlunr services, and familial ly conversed 
with them. , On Richard, and his heirs for ever, v/as con- . 
ferred an annuity of live hundred pounds, and on William 
Penderell^, and on his heirs, a similar sum. On^ Hum- 
phrey, jQcorge, and John, and on their heirs for ever, 
was settled severally a hundred marks a-year, ‘aiyl on 
Elizabeth Yates, their sister, and on her descendants, au 
annuity of fifty pounds. 

Eichard Penderell, “ trusty Hick,*’ as lie was styled, 
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died on the 8th of February, 1671, and was buried in tlie 
parish church of St. Griles’s-ini^ie-Fields. His monu- 
ment may still be seen in the church -yard ; indeed, the 
author ^\ias assiu'ed, on a recent visit to the spot, that 
the desdelidants of the ,Per<derelJs still continue to select 
St. Giles’s oliurch-yard for their burial-place. In his 
epitaph Richard is styled the “great and unparalieled 
Pendercll.” Charles has had tlie credit df erecting his 
monument, and Qeorge the Second of haviiig restored it. 
The first suppositiov has not been clearly proveS, and 
the second is highly improbable. William attained to 
the great age of Eighty-four ; hut the last surviving 
brother was Humphrey, who died in 1710. The blood of 
the PendereUs is not likely to become extinct. Besides 
the female desccndai its ^f the other brothers, George and 
Jdlin are represented in the male line. Their posterity 
continue tef the present day to benefit by tlie grant wliich 
was conferred on tlieir ancestors. It is remarkable that 
more than one of the family of Penderoll have settled in 
tlie Uuitejd States, and, although subjects of ii Kepubl'ican 
government, continue to reap ^le advantages of their 
ancestral loyalty.. 

But it was to Jane Lane that Charles, above all other 
persons, considered himself most indebted. About three 
weeks after 'his landing in France, we find him addressing 
to her the following letter : — 

• 

“ Mistress Laih;, 

“ I ba){e hitherto deferred writing to you, iA hope to bo 
able to send you somewhat else beside a letter ; ^nd 1 
believe tlTat it troubles me more, that I cannot )et do itf 
than it does you, though I do not take you to be in a 
<ood condition long to expect it. The truth ^ is, my 
necessities are greater than can be imagined, but 1 am 

TOL. XL o 0 
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promised they shall sho^Uy ho supplied : if they are, you 
shall bo sure to receive ^ share, for it is impossible I cau 
ever forget the great debt I owe you, which I hope I 
shall live to pay in a degree that is worthy of itfe, In the 
mean time, I am sure all wh6 love me will be very '^ind 
to you, else I shall never think tliem s^) to ' 

• “ Your most alfeetionate friend, 

“ Cjiahles R.” • 

• 

The young lady, accompanied b5^ her brother, Colonel 
LanO;. arrived in France in the'’ middle of December, 
about six weeks after the landing of the King. Ap- 
prehensions of the vejig(‘ance of the Parliament appear 
to have induced them to quit England. 8ho Wfis re- 
ceived by Cliarles with unaffected satisfaction, and was 
treated by the French Court with marked civility and 
esteem. At Paris the young lady was deservedly re- 
garded a lieroino. Within a short distance from the 
French capital, she had been met by the King himself, 
the^'Queen-mother, and her sons the Dukes of .>York and 
Gloucester. Charles warmly extended his hand, and 
his first words were, — “ Welcome, my bfe ! ** 

Miss Lane afterwards married Sir Clement Fisher, of 
Packingtou Hall, in Warwickshire, a gallant cavalier, and 
the intimate companion of her brother.t At the Resto- 
ration, Charles settled on her an annuity of 1,000Z., and 
on her bi^oLher a pension of 5001. a year. He corre- 
sponded with her also on the most familiar terms, and, 
among ^othe'r memorials, presented her with hi j picture 
and a. gold watch. The latter testimony of his gratitude 

* Seward's Anecdotes, toI. ii., p. 1. 
t See an account cf her in the Life of Major John Bemardi, p. 4. 
When she became a widow, in 16S3, her pension was in arrear 5,50vL 

Clar. and J^och* Corresp., vol. L, pp. 656 and 657. 
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he particularly desired should descend from generation to 
generation, to the eldest daughter of the family of Lane. 

Oil Colonel Wyiulham and his heirs for over, was con- 
ferred flagrant of 60*0Z. per annum; on his widow, Lady 
Anne ‘\("yn(lham (withn retersion to her two daughtiTs), 
a pension of 400?.^ year; on Colonel Phili[)s an annuity 
to the same amount; and on Charles Gilford, a 

j)ension of 300/. On Thomas Whitegrave, Eaqf^Franeis 
IVIansol, Es(|., and Juliana Coningsby, wf^l-e coi|/eiTed 
annuities of 200/. ; oA Wiliam Ellesdon, Lsq., 100/. a year 
during pleasure ; and tf^ Colomd Careh'ss was granl»ed an 
honourabl*' addition to his coat of arms, and iirobably 
some more substantial favours. 

Boscobel House is ‘^^ill staiuUng (1830) ; indeed, it is 
almost ill thosauie state as when it was visiteil by Charles. 
The old mansion of White Ladi(‘s, liowevtT, has been 
pulled down, iliough the ruins of its more ancient 
monastery still remain. Moseley liall, the seat of the 
AVhitegraves, with its green lanes and old gable-ends, is 
still an inieresting roUc of the past. Bentley HaW^the 
residence of the llaues, and Ahhotsleigh, the scat of the 
Nortons, are no# more. The old house at I'rent still 
remains, and, independent of all other associations, would 
alone be rendered cla^ic ground, Trotn its church con- 
taining the fnonuments of the loyal Wyndhums. Helc has 
passed from the family of Hydes, aftd has been recently 
pulled down. Many other interesting ilieuieutos of 
Charles's wanderings are still in existence, but modem 
vandalism, or, what is styled, improvement, will, probably, 
soon lay them in the dust. The old inns of Mevo urid^ 
Charmouth were recently in being, and may possibly 
be yet standing. Near the entrance-door to the old 
parish church at Brighton may still be seen the tomb of 
Nicholas Tattersal, who conveyed the King to Fecamp. 

a A 2 
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Unfortunately, the Eoyal Oak, the most interesting of all 
tliese relics, has long ^uce been gathered to its fathers. 
An offspring, however, sprung from ono of the father 
acorns, still points out the memorable spot. ** ,An iron 
railing protects it from barm, o and may it' evei* be 
regarded with rcvorcnco by the lovers, of the past ! 

Gh;;»r]es, after his escape, continued to reside nearly 
three yc >rs in Franco. In J.une, 1054, having received 
the arrears • A the small pension allowed him by the 
French C<mrt, ho retired, by way of Liege, to Spa. 
According to the anonymous writer of a letter, dated Spa, 
lOtli August, 1654:- -“You may oo assured Charles 
Stuart stands absolutely for Scotland. Some about him 
tell him ho had better hasten thither, than stay here and 
dance, which is his daily and nightly practice. Ilis party 
come into him faster than is pleasing to him; every one 
phniding poverty to got some money.” * 

At Spa Charles rrjsided two or three months, in the 
society of his sister, the Princess of Orange. From thence 
he procecdiMl to Aix la Chapollc, and eventually, in Sep- 
tember, 165i, took up his residence at' Cologne. 

The inliabitants of Cologne not only received him with 
considerable inagnificeneo, but treated him with a kind- 
ness and hospitality to wdiieh ho had latterly been almost 
a stranger. Ilis reception is thus described* in a letter 
of the period, dated ilOth October, 1654 : — “ The magis- 
trates ree^dywl him with thirty pieces of caiinoa or more 
at liis entrance, and the next day invested him with the 
ceremony ot harangues and accustomary pre8ent<s of wine 
in pot^, and in some few days after paid that ceremony to 
'the Princess Koyal; but w’e liked the last cere uloij^y best, 
in running two lusty fodders of their choiseat wine into 
his Majesty’s cellar. In a word, they are very kind, and 
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this week they intend to invite the King and the Princess 
Eoyal to a banquet in the Sjatc-hoiise.*’ Tlio writer 
concludes : “ There wore, after this, many other petty 
entertaiiLinonts of 'voices and music, and speeches, with 
several* hnpresses too, long here to insert, and a banquet 
after all of tjie fruits in season.” * 

At this period, the King’s entire allowance for the 
maintenance of his Court amounted but^o sj^^umdred 
pistoles a montli. ite was deprived oven tlio common 
luxury of a ooacl^ and good-naturedly declidhd the 
offer which his sister, the Princess of Orange, made him 
of her own. • * 

Of his habits wliilo at Cologne, and the temper of his 
mind, rather too favourable a picture has been drawn by 
his admirers. “ !!<* says Eeliard, “betook himsolt 

\fith great chcorFulness to compose his mind to his for- 
tune ; and with singular .satisfaction prescribed so many 
hours in tlie day to Ids rcdireinent in his closet, which ho 
employed in reading and studying both the French and 
Italian autliors; aiid at other times walked iniich®upon 
the walls of the tiiwu, and sometimes rid into the thdds ; 
and in the w’hole he spent his time both to his real benefit 
and his public reputation.” But Charles was well aware 
that it was his policy.to establish •a good character witli 
the world: indeed, his hopes of regaining possession 
of his kingdom depended, in. a gr^jat degree, on his ob- 
^ taiiiing f nq)utation for steadiness, propuietv, and good 
BOise; nor was it of less importance that his little Court 
and hi^ow'n domestic establishment should 4)e favourably 
reported upon in England. In secret, however, ideasure 
seems tb have been as eagerly pursued, if not so openfy 
practised, as w^as subsequently the case after his restora- 
tion to the throne. One of his principal sources of 
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amuBcment at this period, was derived from the sports 
of the field. The write^^of a letter from Cologne, dated 
22ncl December, 1654, informs us : — “ Of news here is 
nothing almost at present. R. C. goes a hunting ever^ 
day, the weather being favoprabje. lie was yesterday, 
with a few in company, from morning till ^ihree of the 
clock ^n the afternoon a hunting, and went about twelve 
Engli^/^:!liles,<but killed only one hare all the time.” ^ 

To the mog} initiated, however, his ruling love of plea- 
sure, Und especially his admiratio^i of w'omen, were 
snfricieiitly notorious. Lady Byron we find spoken of as 
his “ seventeenth mistress abroad,” *.uid, moreover, his 
connection with the beautiful Lucy Walters threatened 
no slight injury to his cause. But his own letters throw 
tho truest light on his character aiid liabits at this period. 
To Henry Bonnet ho writes on the 18th August, 1655: 
“ I will try whether Sir S. Compton be so nn.ch jin love 
as you say, for 1 wdll name Mrs. Hyde before him so by 
chance, that except he be very much smitten, it shall not 
at all move li-!m. Pray, get me pricked down^as many 
new corrants and farrahands, and ‘ other little dances,’ as 
you can, and bring thorn with you, for I have got a small 
fiddler that does not play ill on the fiddle.” Again he 
writes to his aunt, the Queen of Bphemia : — 


Cologne, Aug. 6. 

“ Madam, 

“I am jdiisf now beginning this letter in my sister's 
chamber, wdiere there is such a noise that T never hope 
to end it, anS much less write sense. For w’hat cbncems 
my sister’s journey and the accidents that happened on 
the way, I leave to her to give your Majesty an account 
o£ I shall only tell your Majesty, that we are now 


• Thorloe, vol. iii„ p. 19, 
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thinking how to pass our time ; and in the first place of 
dancing, in which we find two •difficulties, the one for 
want of the fiddlers, the other fo^ somebody both to teach 
and assist at the dancing the new dances : and I have got 
my sister to send for Sjilvius, as one that is able to per- 
form both ; ^ for the fideldedies, my Lord Taatle does 
promise to be their convoy, and in the meaii time we 
must content ourselves with those that mate no (JjilJerence 
between a hymn and a coranto. I have now received my 
sister’s picture tliat^my dear cousin, the Princess CiOuise, 
was pleased to draw, ajid do desire your Majesty to thank 
her for mo, for ’ti^i a Inost excellent picture, whidli is all 
I can say at present, but that I am. Madam, your Majesty’s 
most humble and most affectionate nephew and servant, 

• ** Charles E.* 

the Queen Bohemisi 
my dearest Aunt.’* 


Admiration of beauty, and a delight in the society of 
women, if it produces no other good ofibet, lins at least 
the advantage of making a man pay society the cmnpli- 
ment of being prfbticular as regards his personal appear- 
ance. “My clothes,” writes Charles to Henry Eeniict 
at Paris, “ are at last come, and I like them very well ; all 
but the sword, which ns the worst*I ever saw : I suspect 
very much that it was you that made the choice.” And 
again he writes the following mouth ; “ I would have you 
I bring me two heaver bats. For ray Lord Bristol’s 
sword, I do by no means like it j therefore, do not bespeak 
mine of that fashion.” • 

*During his stay at Cologne, we find Charleij pa^ying 
a visj^ *of amusement to Frankfort fair. In a letter^ 
Bennet, dated 14th September, 1655, — “ My sister,” he 

* Ellis’s Orig. Letter^ voL iu., p. 376. Second Scries. 
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says, “ and I go on Monday next to the fair at Frank- 
fort incognito ; at our return you shall hear what has 
been done.’* We should have been glad to have had an 
account of his adventures from his own lively Hio 

allusion to them in a subacviuevt letter is Extremely 
brief: — “We returned,” he says, “to this placy^ on Tuesday 
last, and all our company very well pleased with our 
voyag^:^)r imlced it was as pleasant a journey as ever 
I saw, and s^mc^ of us wished Whereases company very 
often . Whereas appears to have l^een Beiinet himself, 
on whom Charles, for some unkiwwn reason, had con- 
ferred tho familiar name. During lois visit at Frank- 
fort, he met by appointment at Coningstein tfie famous 
Christina, Queen of Hweden, w^ho was then on her way 
to Italy. ^ 

From Cologne, where he continued between two and 
three years, Charles and his impoverislied followers re- 
moved to Bruges. Here, if wc are to credit the testimony 
of a contemporary, his former politic respect for outward 
apperraticeswas entirely disregarded, and his Court became 
a constant scene of profligacy and misrule. In Thurloe’s 
collection, there is a letter from a Mr. J. Butler, dated 
Flushing, 2nd December, 1G5G, of w^hich the following is 
an extract. “ Charles»Stuart’s Court groweth very nume- 
rous. This last w^eek one of the richest churches in 
Bruges w^as plundorci^iu the night; the people of Bruges 
arc fully persivided that Charles Stuart’s followers had 
done it ; they spare no charges to find out the guilty, and 
if it happen ko light upon any of Charles Stuart’s ^train, it 
will certainly incense that people against them. There 
ia now a company of French comedians at Bruges, who 
are very punctually attended by Charles Stuart and his 
Court, and all the ladies there : their most solemn day 
of acting is on the Lord’s day. I think I may truly 
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say, that greater abominations were never practised 
among people than at this day Charles Stuart’s Court. 
Though there may be some degree of truth in this dia- 
agreeabl# picture, it is necessary to make considerable 
allotv^atlcb for the evideij; hostility of a party writer. 
It maybe remarked, that the little Court of Charles 
was never in greater distress than during their ^tay at 
Bruges : his followers, it w'ould seem, weif* at period 
in want even of the common necessaries oUif<£^«* 

During the resid^iuce of Charles at Bruges, w8 find a 
plot contrived by Cromwell and Thurloe, which was on 
the point of throwing the young King, as well as his 
brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, into the 
hands of the Protector. It liad been treacherously inti- 
mated to them, throu^i the agency of Sir Kichard Willis, 
that if, on a stated day, they would pass over to a certain 
port in Stissex, they would bo received on landing by a 
body of five hundred men, which would be augmented on 
the following morning by two thousand horse. Had they 
fallen inl^) the snare, it Seems that all tlir^e wonldp have 
been shot immediately on their reaching the shore. The 
plot w'as discojered, however, by Sir Samuel Morland, 
then under-secretary to Thurloe, who, pretending to be 
asleep at his desk, overheard Cromwxdl and Thurloe con- 
versing with Willis on the subject, and disclosed their 
designs to the royal party .f • 

It was during the residence of Charles in the Low 
Countries, that he met with the following singular adven- 
ture, tjie particulars of which have been* recorded by 

• • Thurloe, vol. vi., p, 56. • ^ 

t This story of Gromweirs attempt on the Life of the King, is cor- 
roborated by a remarkable anecdote related by Thurloe himself. Sea 
ante, p. 307. See also Burnet's History of his own T^me. voL i., 
p. 122 . — Oafordf 1833. 
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Lockhart, the author of the “ Memoirs,*’ who inserted 
them, in MS., in his co^y of Clarendon’s History of the 
Bebellion. 

Charles, it seems, desirous of payin^^ a secret, visit t^ 
his sister, the Princess of Ofangp, at the Hague, '►in- 
structed a faithful adherent (one Fleming, wj^o had been 
a servimt of the Earl of Wigtown), to have a couple of 
good iu4*eadiueaa for him at a particular hour on 

the following vight. A retired spot was named for their 
rendezvous, and Fleming was enjoined to the strictest 
secrecy. Accordingly, shortly beiure the appointed hour 
(having previously retired to beU fir the purpose of 
more eftectually deceiving lus attendants), Charles hastily 
dressed himself and stole undiscovered down the back 
stairs. Before quitting the apartnfent, he placed a letter 
on th(i table, in which he expressed his intention to be 
absent tor two or three days; at the same timo^ enjoining 
his atieiulants to keep his departure as much a secret as 
possible, and to plead indisposition as the cause of his se- 
clusifcn. About six o’clock in the morning they arrived 
w'itliout interruplion at the Hague. The King, who had 
adopted an excellent disguise for his purpose, alighted at 
a small inn in a relired part of the town, from whence he 
despatched Fleming to his sister,* with instructions to 
contrive some feasible plan for their interview.. 

Shortly after the return of Fleming, the travellers were 
interrupted by the entrance of their landlord, who in- 
formed them a stranger was making inquiries respecting* 
them, and desired to be admitted. Charles, notwith- 
standing the earnest remonstrances of his attendaptt 
consented to admit the stranger, on which, ^an old 
reverend-like man, with a long grey beard, and* ordi- 
nary grey clothes,” was ushered into the room, who, 
addressing himself to the King, requested that they 
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might converse together in private. On tliis, Charles 
turning to Fleming, desired him to withdraw : FJeining 
at first positively refused, till th^ King, taking him aside, 
explained to liim • how little was to be feared from a 
person? tM) advanced in years, and again commanded him 
to retire. ^ 

No sooner hadVleming quitted the apartment, tlian the 
stranger cautiously bolted the door. A after- 

Avards, however, he fell on his knees, and j)ulling off his 
disguise, discovered to the King’s astouishinltit, Sir 
George Downing, th^n ambassador from Cromwell to 
the States-GenerjJ. ^n explanation followed, in which 
Downing implored the forgiveness of his Sovereign for the 
share which ho had taken in tho late troubles ; adding 
that, at heart, no one^ouid be inspired by more devoted 
ftelings of loyalty than hiriistdf, and that, wlieuever cir* 
cumstanccM permitted him to take oil* the n)ask, he would 
be found one of the foremost to risk life and fortune in 
Lis Majesty’s service. Then, having previously exacted a 
solemn promise of secrecy from Charles, and a further 
assurance that hg would, neither directly nor indirectly, 
attempt to discover by what means he had become ac- 
quainted of Charles’s present visit to the Hague, — he 
came to the object of Jiis present mysterious intrusion. In 
accordance, he said, with a secret treaty, which had been 
recently entered into between Cromwell and the Dutch, 
it had been guaranteed on the part of Ijie latter, that 
* should Charles ever place his foot witliin the territories of 
the States, his person should immediately he seized, and 
delivered over to the Protector. Downing added, that so 
extraordinary were Cromwell's means of intelligence, that 
he ha(l little doubt that, on his return to the Embfissy, he 
should find official information of his Majesty’^s present 
visit, of which should be neglect to avail himself, he would 
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in all probability lose bis head. He strongly urged Charles 
to lose not a moment in quitting the dominions of the 
States ; adding, that he himself, in order to avoid being 
compelled to open the despatches, would keep oiiit of the 
way till Charles should have had rmsonable timetd eriUble 
him to escape, when he would repair to th^ States with 
his tai^y information, and require, on the terms of the 
late trwH^^, thllt the King’s person should be instantly 
seized. CharJ-«^s had no choice but to follow his advice, 
and therefore instantly set off on hiy return to Brussels, 
where he was then on a visit. 

Brug(js, with tlie exception of a short stay at Fonts- 
rabia, whither he liad proceeded to attend the Pyrennean 
treaty, continued to be the principal residence ot Charles 
till his restoration to the throne. *lt was shortly after his 
return from the borders of Spain that he received the 
announcement of Cromwell’s death. He was'playing at 
tennis, when Sir Stephen Fox fell on his knees before 
him, and ac(piaintcd him with the important tidings. 
Soon- afterwards, iji order to be better proparqji for any 
emergency, the King departed for Bruipsels. 

Probably no one, bearing the title of^ King, was ever 
more frequently disappointed in his matrimonial projects 
than Charles. Wo liuvo already iseen him rejected by 
CromAvell as his soii-in-law, and he afterwards met with a 
similar refusal from Cardinal Mazarin, on his proposing 
for his niece llortensia, the most beautiful woijian, and. 
the richest heiress in France. The Cardinal (who appekrs 
to have received the offer, either through Abbot M/»ntague 
or Lor^ Jermyn) entertained at this period so little hopes 
eff the King’s restoration, that he refused to listdn to the 
project even for a moment. After the return of Charles 
to Englapd, he endeavoured to renew the negotiation, 
offering a princely dowry with his beautiful niece ; but 
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it was now the King's turn to refuse, and the lady was 
rejected.* 

A match with the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans^ which had been a darling object with Henrietta 
Matiaj'vfhen her son \®^aa cyily Prince of Wales, proceeded 
to greater lengths. The lady, in right of her mother, 
the Duke’s first wife, was already in possession of the 
rich Duchy of Moiitpcnsier, and as diaries wp-^^^adly in 
w^ani of pix'sent means, the [wojcct was eqigerly embraced. 
“The Queen,” say^ darendon, “ w^as much inclined to it, 
and the King himselfinot averse,” James the Second, in 
his Memoirs, givta a full account of the negotiafion and 
of its subsequent failure. “ His Majesty,” he says, “ had 
not been long in Paris before some private overtures, at 
least intimations, wcJb made to him from some confidants 
df Mademoiselle, eldest daughter to the Duke of Orleans, 
concerniitg a marriage to be made betwixt them ; which 
proposition was then readily embraced by him, and was 
likewise approved by the Queen his mother. And it 
procccdjd so far, that the King went every day t^p visit 
her, she at the* same time giving him every reason to 
believe that it would succeed. But on the sudden he 
found her growing cooler, without knowing the occasion 
of it ; BO that he w^aa obliged in prudence to forbear his 
frequent wisits, till at length he came to understand the 
cause of this dtoration in her behaviour, which, in effect, 
was thjs. Some, who either were, or at .least pretended 
to be her friends, put into her head the imagination of a 
marriage with the King of France ; w^hichithey made her 
believe they might compass with great ease, considering 
the ill*condition of his afiairs at that time. Tlfe Qu#en 
and Cardinal, as they persuaded her, would be forced to 


Maepherson, Orig. Papers, toI. i., p. 20* 
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consent to it for their own security, and to draw them- 
selves out of their present difficulties. Tliis thought, as 
unseasonable as it was, yet was so strongly imprinted on 
her mind, that it caused her wholly to 'break off ivith the 
King of England. By which ^ineajis, reaching iVhat 
she could not get, she lost what was in her power to 
have bad, and missed both of them.** Mademoiselle de 
Montpeis^r, her “ Memoirs,’* has herself initiated us 
into one of t^o reasons v'hich induced her to reject 
Charlee^T ** As I had an idea of marrying the Emperor,’* 
she says, “ I regarded tho Prince of Wales but as an 
object of pity.** ' w 

Another Princess, by whom Charles seems to have been 
rejected in the days of his exiles, was Henrietta, daughter 
of the Princess Dowager of Oraugfc, To her mother we 
find him writing as follows : — “ I shall, in asking you k 
question, make it clear enough to you, that I cahnot have 
so vile a thought as to make you an instrument in my 
deceit. I beseech you to let me know wliether your 
daughter, the Princess Henrietta, be so far engaged that 
you cannot receive a proposition froii> me concerning 
her : and if she be not, that you would think of a way, 
with all possible secrecy, 1 m*ay convey my mind in that 
particular to you.” * The cause of failure in this instance 
does not apj)ear : Charles, however, afterwards complained 
to Lord Clarendon tlu^t ho had been treated ill by the 
Princess.t . 

There are* traces of Charles having been engaged ih 
other matrimwiial speculations, of which the particulars 
are more obscure. It is certain, however, that he pro- 
posed to‘a daughter of the Duke of Lorraine (with whom 
he was to have received a considerable fortune), but, as 

* Carte's Collection, vol. ii., p. 167. 

t Clarendon, Ufe of Himself, toI. i., p. 492. 
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in other cases, the difficultie^v proved insurmountable. 
With a curious passage in Lor/^ Clarendon’s History, we 
will conclude our notice of Charles’s matrimonial specula- 
tions. J?he solemn Chancellor appears himself to have been 
almost'in love with the heroine of his tale. “ There was at 
that time (1655), in the Court of France, or rather in tlie 
jealousy of that Court, a lady of great beauty, oiJ a pre- 
sence very graceful and alluring, and of^a wi>and beha- 
viour that captivated those ^ho were atf^nittod jnto her 
presence. Her extrtiction was very noble, and her alliiiiico 
the best under the cijpwn ; her fortune ratlier coyipeteut 
than ab 9 unding frfr her degree ; being the daughter of a 
duke of an illustrious name, who liad been killed figliting 
for the King in the Ijte troubles, and left his wife child- 
less, and in her full beauty. The King had often seen 
fliis lady with that esteem and inclination w'hich few wore 
without ;* both her beauty and her wdt deserving the 
homage that was paid to her. The Earl of Bristol, who 
was tlien a lieutenant-general in the French army, and 
always amorously inclined, — and the more inclined \)y the 
difficulty of the attempt, — was grown powerfully in lovo 
with this lady > and, to have the more power with her, 
communicated to her those secrets of state which con- 
cerned her safety, and more the Bi*ince of Conde’s, whose 
cousin-german she was ; the communication whereof was 
of benefit or convenience to both f yet, though he made 
many lomantic attempts to ingratiate hilnself with her, 
and such as would neither have become, or been safe to 
any oiher man than himself, who was accustomed to 
esttraordinary flights in the air, he could not arrive at the 
high, success he proposed. At the same time, the Ldrd 
Crofts was transported with the same ambition; and 
though his parts were very different from tho other, yet 
he wanted not arts and address to encourage him in 
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these attempts, and conl^ bear repulses with more tran* 
quillity of mind and aciyiieseence than the other could. 
When these two Lords had lamented to each other their 
mutual infelicity, they agreed generously to in€^\t their 
mistress’s favours, by doing her & service that should 
deserve it ; and boldly proposed to her the ^marriage of 
the Kmg ; who, they both knew, had no dislike to her 
person :^*\d they pursued it with his Majesty with all 
their artifices. They added'' the reputation of her wisdom 
and virtue to that of her beauty, and that she might be 
instrunjental to the procuring mofe friends towards his 
restoration, than any other expedient then in vi^^w ; and 
at last prevailed so far with the King, who no doubt had 
a perfect esteem of her, that he made the overture to 
her of marriage, which she received with her natural 
modesty and address, declaring herself to bo much un- 
woriliy of that grace ; and beseeching and advising him 
to preserve that aftection and inclination for an object 
more equal to him, and more capable to contribute to 
his stwice ; u&ing all those arguments for refusal, which 
might prevail witli and inflame him to neW importunities.’. 

But Bristol, in the mean time, had communicated the 
project to Lord Clarendon, who, with the more sensible 
of the King’s friends,' were strongly opposed to so im- 
politic a union. Their remonstiances for onc6 had tho 
desired eflect with the volatile monarch, and Charles, 
after paying the lady a farewell visit at her own house, 
departed the following day for Flanders. Certainly, 
wdiether in an honest or in a dishonest manner, f&y men 
have nvide advances to a greater number of women. 
Ifowever, if he signally failed in his honourable., pro- 
posals, he at least succeeded as entirely in his libertine 
attachments. But we must return to the more stirring 
events of the Bestoration. 
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Restoi-ation of Cliarles TI. — The King sails for Engfand-Zileceived on 
landing by Ol rural Monk — Ilni^plendidl^fogWBe towards London 
— His GfrJititude to Heaven singnl u ly cxorapliiicd — Cordhation — 
Familiarity of Charttjs with his Subjects — Ilis Habit of fast walking 
— His Saying to IVirfee George of Denmark — His Custom of 
Feeding the Fowlj in Si. James's Park — Aneedotes — The King's 
witty ilebirt to the Duke of York— The Itoynl Darlxir — Fondnoss 
of Charles for Dogs — Lampoons on the Subject —Social (Qualities of 
Charles — Ilis Love of Wit — Shaftesbury’s Retort to Charles — 
Anecdoto of Blood — Tne Kiu^s quiet Reprimand of Pouii, the 
Quaker — Ilis witty Sayings and Love of Fun, 

Monk, by his >\ily and skilful conduct, liaving pre- 
pared the way for the Xing’s retuni, Charles accepted 
an invitation from the States of Holland to embark 
from theif shores; and, accordingly, in the beginning 
of May, 1(560, he proceeded to Breda, and from thence 
to the Hague, where he was received witli all kindness 
and splendour by the Dutch nation. Admiral Montagu, 
afterwards Earl of Sandwich, with the Englisli fleet 
under his command, was expecting his orders on the 
coast of Holland. Accordingly, after passing a few 
<lays at 'the Hague, in the society of his lister, the 
Princess of Orange, Charles embarked at Sjjheveling on 
the 24th of May, on board the “ Naseby ; ” — a name, 
ho^ever^ which, as it must have somewhat graiSed oi^ 
royal sars, had recently been changed to the “Boyal 
Charles.” 

The voyage was prosperous, and on the 25tlf of May 
the heights of Dover were perceptible. ** I conversed,’* 

VOL. II, » H H 
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saya an anonymous writer, “ with some of our seamen 
who brought over Kin^ Charles in the ‘Naseby,* ami 
they told me tho first time they had ever heard the 
Common-prayer and God-damn-yc, was on bftwd that 
ship, as she came home with* his^ Majesty.** * Charles 
delayed disembarking till the followings day. *’ 

He 1^8 received on landing by Monk and other per- 
sons of (distinction. The General, than whom no man 
had e\or performed a greater service for his Sovereign, 
instantly dropped on one knee amt kissed the King’s 
liand. . Charles, raising him from fine ground, and taking 
him in his arms, embraced him aftectionntely. fTogether 
they Avalked under a rich canopy towards the town. On 
their w'ay they were met by the piayor and corporation 
of l)ov(3r, who presented tho King with a large Bible, 
ornamented with clasps of gold. 

The same day, atleiidod by Monk, and the Dukes of 
York, Gloucester, and Buckingham, Charles entered his 
coach, and departed for Canterbury. The most magni- 
ficent preparations, and the wildest eftiiaiofls of joy, 
encountered him at every step. The** road was every- 
whero thronged with spectators ; in tl>e towns through 
which he passed, the houses w^ere decorated with silken 
streamers; while the perpetual ‘sound ot music and 
acclamations almost deafened his cars. On Barham 
Dowms bo w’as met by a brilliant train of the nobility, 
“clad iTi\wr/ricli apparel,” as well as by fouv gallant? 
regiments composed of the loyal men of Kent. As 
Charles presented himsedf at tho head of each tV’oop on 
horsohAck, the men kissed the hilts of their swords, dnd 
{hen, flourishing their w eapons in the air, mingled their 
sliouts with the clamours of their trumpets, 

a 

* Enquiry into the Causes of our Kaval Miscarriages. Loud. 1707. 
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The same fervent joy was dverywhero demonstrated, 
and such was the exultation if tlie old cavaliers, that 
more than one person is said to have died of excessive 
deHglrb j among these, is said to have been Oughtred, 
the celebrated mathematician. “The whole country,” 
says an old* writer, “ flocked in, and cutting down palms, 
and strewing the w'ays with all sorts of fragraiV^*flowers, 
and decking tlio lanes and jassagoa- with tfie greatest 
variety of country pomps, garlands beset with rings, 
ribands, and the fike, the air echoing all along, and 
redoubling the perpetually iterated Hosannas, he came 
to Londion.” * 

At Canterbury the King was met by the mayor and 
aldermen of that ane!|nt city, who, after having presented 
^jim with a cup of gold, conducted him to the house of 
Lord Caipdon. The next day being Sunday, lie attended 
divine service in the cathedral and remained that day and 
night in the city. On the Monday ho proceeded in tlio 
same triumphal manner towards Eochcpj;er, where ho 
rested aitother ni^ht. The liouses in the streets through 
which he passed are said to have beeti completely covered 
with streamers’ ribands, and garlands of flowers. 

The following morning, the 29th of May, being his 
birth-day, lie entered his coach and departed towards 
London with an increased and more brilliant train. At 
Blackheatb the army w'ere drawn up and received him 
with tUe loudest acclamations. Charles, having pre- 
viously exchanged his coach for a charger, bowed 
frequently to the military as they marched before him. 
The country people were not backward in dislplayh^g 
their’ loyalty. The old music of tabor and pipe; their 
favourite morrice-dancea ; and other rural sports, added 

* Walker’s Histoiy of Indq)endeii< 7 , part iv., p. 405. 
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considerably to the effoci of the joyous scene. In the 
town of Deptford, a hiiiidrcd young girls, dressed in 
white, and with gay baskets in their hands, walked 
immediately before the King, and strewed flowdrr in his 
path. * 

In St. George’s Fields, Southwark, he was* met by the 
Lord M:^yor and Aldermen of London, in their scarlet 
gowns. Dy these dignitaries he was conducted to a large 
tent covered with tapestry, under which w'as a chair of 
state, surmounted by a rich canopy.* The Lord Mayor 
tlien presented him with the city sword^ and the Eecorder 
congratulated him in a suitable speecJi; after T-hich he 
was entertained with a magnificent banquet. The King’s 
remark at the universal satisfiiciiop is well known. It 
must have been his own fault, ho said, that he had been 
so long absent, as every one seemed unanimous in pro- 
moting his return. 

Tho diflbrent streets, from Southwark to Whitehall, 
exhibited a scene of splendour perhaps unparalleled in 
the annals of public rejoicings. Tho procession was 
numerous and magnificent. The houses on each side 
were hung with tapestry ; bands of musk* w^ero fixed at 
^ stated places ; tlie train-bands of the city, in rich dresses, 
lined the way ; and even the conduits are said (we must 
presume poetically) to have flowed with the most delicious 
wine. Charles entered Whitehall amidst the roar 
of cannon cancl the acclamations of thousand!. The 
Houses of I^ords and Commons received him on his 
arrival, and were subsequently admitted to kiss h& hand. 
At niglit tho sky was illuminated by bonfires ajid fire- 
works, and the people regaled with a profusion of«win6 
and food. Charles, alas! displayed his gratitude to 
Heaven ftjr his wonderful restoration, not by prayers 
and thanksgiving, but by passing the night of his return 
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witli Mrs. Palmer, (afterward! the celebrated Duchess of 
Cleveland,) at the house of Sir Samuel Morlaud, at 
Lambeth. 

T4j:»Coronatidn of Charles took place on the 22nd of 
i^ril, T.66J, and on the 21st of May, 1062, ho was married 
to the In&nta nf Portugal. The former event has been 
frequently- scribed, and differs not sullicicytly from 
similar ceremonials, which have takenfplac^ in our own 
times, to require an eimmiflPIIWoh dTIft^plendours. The 
details of tlic laUor event belong rather to our Memoir 
of Queen Catherine. 

The^easy tcnf|)er, and good-humoured familiarity, of 
Charles, acq>iired for him that popularity among his 
loving subjects, which not all his subsequent prolligacy 
and misgoveniinentVould entirely destroy. They loved 
*to seo him, divoalod of the trappings of state, conversing 
familiarly with those who attended him, or arresting some 
i'amiliar countenance that encouiiterod Jiim in his walk. 
He was an indofatigablo pedestrian j and, wheiluir in 
London or elsowhert^, usually spent several houre in his 
favourite exercfro. Jluniet tells us that he was in the 
habit of walkjng so fast that it was a trouble to keep up 
with him. His brother, the Duke of York, was as fond 
of being on horseback. Once, •when Prince George of 
Denmai'k, wdio had married his niece, afterwards Queen 
Anne, complaim^d that he was growing fat, “ AV^nlk with 
me,” «aid Charles, “ hunt with my broth i?r, jind do justice 
*to ray niece, and you will not long bo distn^ssed by 
gro^ng fat.” * Spring Macky says of life Prince, in liis 
•Memoirs ; “ He is very fat, loves news, his bottle, and 
his^w*fe.” • 

It was the custom of Charles to saunter almost daily 

* • 

- Anth* Wood, Life of Himself, p. 328, 
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into St. James’s Park, w^ere he took a great interest in 
the numerous birds with, which it was stoclied, and which 
it was his custom to feecf with his own hand. The go- 
vernment of Duck Island, at the east end of tVe piece 
of water, then a collection of ^ponds, was conferred *on 
the famous St. Evremond. Pennant speaks it as “ the 
first and last government,** but he is mistaken in 
the fact: 'it^had I previously been bestowed on Sir John 
Plock, a persop K^rnily, and a companion of 

Charles Curing his exile : it was prob^ibly conferred, in 
both instances, in a moment of conwivial hilarity. 

On oiie occasion, Coke, the auitior 1 3 f the Memoirs, 
was in attendance on the King during one of his usual 
walks. Charles had finished feeding his favourites, and 
was proceeding towards St. James’s.Svhon, at the further 
end of the Mall, tliey were overtaken by Prince llupert,* 
w'ho accompanied tliem to the palace. “ The King,** says 
Coke (who was near enough to overhear their conversa- 
tion), “ told tho Prince how he had shot a duck, and such 
a dog fetched it ; and so they walked on till t]ie King 
came to ^t. James’s house, and there the King said to 
tho Prince, ‘ Let’s go and sec Cambridge and Kendal,’ 
the Duke of York’s two sons, who then lay a-dying. 
But upon his return to. Whitehall he found all in an 
uproar ; the Couutess of Castleiuaine, as it v/as said, 
bewailing, above all otliofs, that she should be the first tom 
to pieces.” It jippoars that the astounding news .of the 
Dutch fleet having entered the river had just been received 
at the palace. • ^ 

At another time, Charles had taken two or three turns 
in St. Jaines’s Park, and was proceeding up Constitution 
Hill, nccompanictl by the Duke of Leeds and £ord 
Cromarty, with the inteution of walking in Hyde Park, 
when, just as they were crossing the road, they encountered 
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the Duke of York, who had bein hunting on Hounslow 
Heath, and wa^ returning in his^doaeh. The guards, who 
attended the Duke, on perceiving tlic King, suddenly 
st^pppedp^nd consequently arrested the progress of the 
coach. Jan^^s instantly Alighted, and, after paying his 
respects to 1die King, expressed his uneasiness at seeing 
him with so small an attendance, and his fears 4hat his 
life might be endangered. “No k ind of fiSingCA*, James,” 
said the King; “for I am ffKfPMffrmSirtti England Avill 
take away my life 4o make you king.” This story, says 
Dr. King in his “ /l^necdotes of his Own Time,^* Lord 
Cromarty frecpienfly related to his friends. 

There is an instance on record of Charles having 
appeared not quite so indifterent at the idea of assassina- 
tion. His barber, \Wiom he .admitted to considerable 
freedom, was one morning shaving him, when the fellow, 
as was customary with him, commenced hazariling one of 
his trilling remarks: — “ I consider,” said he, “that none 
of your Majesty’s officers have a greater trust than I.”— > 
“ How so, friend ? ” said tho King. “ AVhy,” satd the 
fellow, “ I could* cut your JMajesty’s throat wlnmevcu* 1 
liked.” Charles started up at the idea. Using his 
favourite oath, — “ *Od*s fish ! ” he (jxclaimcd ; “ the very 
thought is treason ; you shall shate mo no more.” * 

The fr’ecdom with which Charles mingled with his 
subjects is so well known, that the perusa lof the* following 
extract«of an order, issued in 1071, rathei; takes us by 
surprise. “ An officer of our horse-guards is always to 
atten()^ and follow next our person, when wo walk abroad, 
ot* pass up and down from one palace to anothei; as well 
within doors as without, excepting ^ways our bdPd- 
chamber.” t This order was issued abc^ut the same 
time that Blood made his daring attempt oa the crown 

i* Pegge'a Curialia, vol. i., part ii., p. 79. 
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jewels. Whctlier, howe^/er, it originated in any appre- 
hension of personal danj^er, or merely ii?on\ the people 
pressing on the King in his walks, it is now difficult to 
ascertain. 

Charles, as is also well knoi^^, constantly ‘'followed 

by a number of small spaniels wherever ho went. He 
even permitted them to litter in his own apartment ; and 
Evelyn moritiori's that neither the room itself, nor indeed 
any part of thb court; '‘ vvlU^ rendered more savoury from 
the indulgence of the King’s fancy. 

His fondness for these animals \Vas extraordinary. In 
the early numbers of the “ London Gazette,” it h curious 
to lind how many are the instances in which rewards lu’o 
offered for dogs, stolen or strayed fVom Whitehall, many 
of whicli were undoubtedly the Ling’s. However, on 
the 12th of March, 1667, a dog is actually notified as 
having been lost by Charles ; the advertisement runs as 
follows : — 

“ Lost out of the Mew^s, on the 6th of this present 
month, a little brindled greyhound bitch, belaiging to 
his Majesty: if any one has taken lA3r up, tliey are 
desired to bring her to the Porter’s gate at Whitehall, 
and they shall have a very good content for their pains.” 
And again, on the iT^h of May following, a reward is 
ofiered for “ A white hoimd bitch of his Majesty’s, with 
a reddish head, and red upon the buttocks, some black 
spots on the bddy, and a nick in the right lip.” •' 

The King’s fancy for dogs is alluded to in more than 
one lampoon 'of the period. In a Psalm sung 4it the 
Calves* Jlead Club, we find, — 

o 

** Hi8.<\lgs would ait at Council Board, 

‘ ' Like Judges in their furs ; 

* We question much which had most seiUM^ 

The master or the curs.** 
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And in another pasquinade 

“ His very dog at Council Btard 
Sits grave and wise as any Lord.” 

• • ^ 

In socfal iife, we clin i^carcely imagine a companion 
more fasciniftiug than Cliarles, or a circle more brilliant 
than that with whicli he surrounded himself. When 
considered as a companion,” sajs llume, ho jappears as 
the most amiable and engagiffd; ormeifpirnd, int^»ed, in 
this view his depti’tmcnt must he allowed altogether 
unexceptionable, ^l^i l^^ve of raillery was so tejnpt3red 
with gotKl breeding, that it was never ollensive ; his pro- 
pensity to satircJ was so checked by discretion, tliat las 
friends never dreadoA their becoinijjg the object of it; 
lys wit, to use the exjn’cssion of one wdm knew him well, 
and who was himself a good judge,* could be said not so 
much to bo very refined or elevated, qiiaHties apt to beget 
jealousy and api)relicnsiori in company, as to be plain, 
gaining, well-bred, rectiinmcncling kind of wit. And 
though, perhaps, In? talked more than the* strict rtlles of 
behaviour might pernat, men were so pleased with the 
affable commumcative deportment of the monarch, that 
they always wcjit away contented both with him and 
with themselves.” This is not an*exaggerated picture of 
the social qualities of Charles. He was ])articularly 
gifted with the art of telling a 8to^y, and IShefllcld, Duke* 
of Buckingham, observes, ho could witlf pleasure have 
listened to them, though, perhaps, he lia^ lieard them 
repeaAd five or six times before. “ His stories,” he says, 
<‘Vere jnvariably retouched and embellished with some 
iresh^circumstaiicc to attract attention^” Burnet, hotv- 
6ver, observes, with liis usual malice, thaf 1 f* 4 ^i 0 courtiers 
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‘ SO tired with the /King’s stories, that though he 
might have commenced one of them iu crowded room, 
it was generally nearly empty by tlie time he had con- 
cluded it.” Rochester said, — “ he ’wondered, how a 
person who possessed so goojl nKitnory a8,i lo :'<repeat a 
story without missing a word, should V"*vO ."o bad a one 
as to forgot tliat he had told it to the same company 
but the day before.” Evelyn, however, wlio was admitted 
to his ^society J mentliVii^^'ie King’s largo store of anec- 
dotes, and his particular talent for rel iting them. 

Cliarles possessed real wit himself, and valued it in 
others. The happy reply of Blo^J, when Charles 
inquired how ho dared to make his bold attempt on the 
crown jewels, see?ns originally to. have prejudiced the 
King ill his favour. “ My fatiier,/ said IBood, “ lost a 
good estate in lighting /or the Crown ; and I considered 
it no harm to recover it the crown.”* On another 
occasion, a stranger presenting him with a petition, 
Charles inquired rather angnly of him, how he dared to 
bring'him sucii a paper. “ May it jiloase your Majesty,” 
said the intruder impudently, “ my '^narao is Dare." 
Charles could even pardon a jest wdien personal to him- 
self. “Shaftesbury,” he one day said to the unprincipled 
Earl, “ I believe thou art tho wiekedest fellow in my 
dominions.” — “ For a subject, sir,” said the ’other, “ I 
believe I am.” 

Among tliose whom ho admitted to familiar intercourse , 
was AV'illiam ^ Penn, the celebrated Quaker, and lawgiver 
of Pennsylvania. Penn, thinking proper to caijTy his 
8ectarii\ji prejudices into the presence of royalty, on his 
introduction had continued standing before the .King 
without remo’ i^g his hat. Charles quietly rebuked him, 
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bj taking oif his own hat and itood uncovered before 
Penn. “ Friencii^harles/' said \tho future legislator, 
“why dost thou not keep on thy’ hat “ ’Tis the cus- 
tom of l^hw place,’* ‘replied the witty monarch, “for only 
one [Tersc^C^einain covered at a time.”* 

Charles de|igh4jjjl in the society of IcMirned foreigners. 
Among others whom he honoured with his jiotiyo was 
Oregorio Lcli, a native of Milan, and formerly yopulijras 
an historian. Charles once I hear, Loti, 

you arc writing th<^ history of the Court of England.” 
Leti admitted that he was collecting materials for 
such a w,ork. “YiJIu must take care,” said the King, 
“that your work gives no olViuice.”— “ ISir,” replied 
Leti, “ I will do what 1 can ; but if a man were as wise 
as Solomon, ho would Aareo be able to avoid giving some 
oii^nce.” — “ Why, then,” said Charles, with his usual 
quickness, *“ be as wise as Solomon ; write proverbs, not 
histories.” t 

Ho loved w’hat may bo called fun as much as the 
youngest yf his cvmrtiers. On one of his Wrtli-day^, an 
impudent rascal oi& a pickpocket had obtained admission 
to the draw'ing-room, in the garb of a gentleman. He 
bad succeeded in extracting a gold snnU-box from a 
nobleman's pocket, and was quietly ^transferring it to bis 
own, when,* looking up, he suddenly caught the King’s 
eye, and discovered that lie had l\een perceived by his 
Majesty.^ The fellow, aware, in all probabihty, of the 
Kifig’s easy character, had the impudence to put his 
finger t|> his nose, and wdnked knowingly ni Charles to 
hold his tongue. Shortly afterwards, the King was much 
amused by perceiving the nobleman feehng one pockeif 
after another in search of his treasure. AL-’ast, he could 

* Qray's Hudibras, vol. i., p. 376. Granger, vol. iv., p. 16. 
t Granger, vol. vi., p, 45. 
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resist no longer, and Rooking about liim, (probably to 
make certain that th^ thief had csca’jL,. ■ J,) he called out 
to the injured person, You need not, my Lord, give 
yourself any more trouble about it : your bax. is gouo, 
and I own myself an accomj^^ice^i 1 could help it, I 
was made a confidant.” „ 

Chjjirles was fully aware of the frailties of his friends, 
and, as i\e have seen in his speech to Shaftesbury, took a 
pleasure in on their evil courses. 

On the principle of noscitur e soq^Sy we cannot wonder 
that many of the individuals for* whom his courtiers in- 
terested themselves, were men not ok tlie most reputable 
character. *When Lord Keeper Guildford once inter- 
ceded for a man whose reputation was somewhat indif- 
ferent: “It is strange,** said Ch/rles, “that every one of 
my friends keeps a tame TenaveP^ 

% 

* North, of Iioid Keeper Guildford, p. 316. 
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Instances of Cliarloa’a Coding and Kindness oi^fRcaii — TTis good- 
natured Support of Lord ~ His ^viii(hu*.ss to 

Sir John Rereshy — Liberality of iJharlcs — ifts Excellent natural 
Capacity — His Kno’^edge of the Arts and Sciences— His Interest 
in i^aval AlTaira — HisdTasttj for the Sta becinnes fashionable at 
CqJi-t — ilia Love (^Thehtricals — Anecdotes - Verses belief ed to be 
the Composition of Charles — IVofligacy of tlie Court — Remarkablo 
Punishment of Sir Peeh.shall Brock;us — Desecration at th^iirt of tho 
Sabbath Day— A Court Ball — Ancient Palace of Whitehall — The 
King’s M(j<le of Livini^^at Windsor — 11 is Taste for Fishing — His 
Manner of Living at Newmarket — Picture of a royal Dehaiich — 
Anecdotes — Royal Mistrc'ss«;s — Tlicir Rapacity —The King’s Nic- 
name of “Old Rowley” — Ilis Poverty — llis Custom of attending 
the Del)ates in the House of Lords. 

The enemies of Charles hat^o donictl to him every 
flense of i-eciitude, and even tlie common 'merit of* good 
nature. In their sweeping charges of profligacy, in- 
dolence, and iiTgratitude, they have divested him of the 
few better feelings and principles, of which his reputji- 
tion cannot afford to 'be deprived. As regards one point 
of his character, Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, justly 
stands up for his old master. “ Surely,” ho says, “ he 
was inc>ined to justice; for nothing else would have 
retained him so fast to tho succession '^f a brother, 
againkt a son he was so fond of, and tho humour of a 
party he so much feared.’* When pressed to cc’isent to 
the Bill of Exclusion against the Duke of York;— 
“James,” said he, “will not keep tho 'fe ''wn ; but let 
him forfeit it by his own ill-conduct ; I will iiDt cut him 
off from the succession.” We may add to this act of 
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justice, his kind and Aanly protection of the Queeu, 
during the fury of the.Topish Plot. ‘‘^Bey think,** said 
he, ,“I have a mind to a new wife, but for all that, I 
will not see an innocent woman persecuted.’* !f#Let any 
one read Lord Clarendon’s ficco^int of hiQ rlliughter’s 
dishonour, and of Charles’s interferoi«S' te wipe away 
the stain ; — ^let him read the history of tlie lady’s sub- 
sequent nyirria^ e wit h the Duke of York, brought about 
entirely by thfrtn&j^jltf&ifltS of Charles, — in opposition 
to the disapproval of his mother, andtto the advice even 
of Clarendon liinisolf, — with a woj\ian, too, who \fas not 
only of an obscure, but of a mean fjJiriily ; — and it will 
bo impossible entirely to deny to Charles the merit of 
right feeling and of kindness of lu^^rt. 

Of the Kifig’s good-nature we have another instance. 
When Lord Keeper Guildford was under fear of impeach- 
ment, the King, observing the melancholy expression of 
his countenance, drew lu'ar to the woolsack : “ Be of good 
comfort,” he whispered to him, “I will never forsake my 
frieiiAi, as my father did.” He was never known to 
make an enemy in social life. Lord DiMmouth was told 
an anecdote of Charles by one wdio knew him well : — 
‘‘It was the King’s maxim,” he said, “ to quarrel with 
no one, whatever might have been the provocation, as he 
was ignorant, he said, liow shortly might require the 
same person to become his friend.” In the estimation 
of every liiglishman, the existing establislimhiits pf 
Glreenwicb ajjd C]u‘ls(»a should of themselves be suffi- 
cient memorials to proclaim that he had at leasts* some 
redeeming goodness of heart. ^ * 

•Of the ingrat^i^de of Charles mucb has been said^ and 
much is undqwlrcedly deserved. Ilis forgetfulness, how- 
ever, of former services was owing, not so much to the 
innate hardness of heart of which he has been accused. 
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9 # to the extraordinary difficulties in winch he found 
himself p]aced^<IIalf a nation were his petitioners, who, 
of course exnggerating their services, deafened liis^ars 
wjth tlu-tr complaints, and have since he([ucathod very 
par^l fccc%ints of tli!‘ir injuries to posterity. On his 
first arrival* if^>iBnglaad hundreds of suffering cavaliers 
had preferred their claiiiis, and Charles, in the fuiness of 
his gratitude, had no doubt most unfortufiatel/ promised 
more than he could perforfh; ^ft^bple, naturally 

exasperated at thei\^ disappointment, became so veTement 
in their importunities, that their language at times 
amountftd almost ♦to insult. Lord Halifax even attri- 
butes the King’s habit of fast walking to the number of 
“asking faces,” andjhe dismal complaints, by \^llie^l lie 
was constantly encoJiitered. Tliey used to piTsecute 
him, we are told, in all places, and even followed him with 
their importunities from room to room. 

Charles naturally became disgusted, and as it vras 
impossible he could satisfy all, he too Ireipiently turned 
a deaf oar on his tormentors. Those tircumstfincos, 
though they are Hot intended as a defence, may in some 
degree palliate the conduct of Charles. AV'e must 
remember, moreover, the indolence of his nature ; the 
excessive rapacity of his mistresses and friends ; and the 
notorious 'fact that hm income was but ill-adapted to the 
exalted station which ho occupied.* 

Sir JfJhn Eercsby, in his “ Memoirs,” 'pays a passing 
but agreeable tribute to the King’s real kindness of heart 
and consideration for others. — “ On the 1st of JMarch,” 
he say^ “ the King went to Newmarket, and 1 ^tdlowed 
him a,, few days afterwards ; when the \'»^ather being vei^ 
unseasonable and dirty, and walking abouC town with 
liis Majesty, he observed, that my shoes wero but thin, 
and advised me to get a stronger pair to prevent mr 
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catching cold; which, th^)ugh a trivial remark in itself, 
may servo for an example of that Princ^tf great goodness 
aud|pare for those persons that were near him, though 
ever so inconsiderable.’* During the political’ troubles 
of 1679, lleresby happened one* ni^^it to be if/th*^ King’s 
bed-chamber when ho was retiring to>*^st.>— “I was at 
the King’s couchce,” he says, “and wondered -to see 
him quite cheerful amidst such an intricacy of troubles ; 
but it was noil’^jlis TRrti/re to think or perplex himself 
much about anything. I liad the good fortune to say 
something that pleased his Majesty ; and the Duke of 
Newcastle, one of the bed-chamber, being in waiting, his 
Grace took the opportunity of mentioning me : where- 
upon his Majesty came to me, and reassured me of a 
continuance in my command, and tV)ld me he would stick 
by his old friends.” 

Charles could be generous to the good as well as lavish 
to the undeserving. When Dr. Bar wick, who had been 
a faithful adherent of the late King during bis sufferings, 
was himself in i)rison and in distress, Charles, althc ugh then 
himself an impoverished exile, out of** a present of a 
thousand pounds wdiich he had received from Lady 
Saville, kindly sent two hundred to his father’s friend.* 
We may mention anbther instance of his generosity. 
Immediately after the Kestoration; he sent, unsolicited, 
to Lord Clarendon, a grant of ten thousand acres in the 
fens. Clarqndon at first declined the offer, partly on 
the ground of the envy it would excite. When hia 
decision was annoimccd by the Duke of Ormond w the 
Bang ; the Chancellor, he said, was a fool for his pains ; 
adding, that “ he had better be envied than pitied.”.. At 
another time. find him presenting the Earl of Bristol 

* Life of Dr. Johu Barwick, by Dr. Peter Barwick, p. 128. 
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Wth a gift of ten thousand pofj^ds, besides a valuable 
grant of land • 

De Gramraont’s brief character of Charles is evidently 
sincere. The King was inferior to none, either in 
shap% or ,&ir^ his soul, Suscfptible of opposite impressions, 
was compassioiiTfcte to the unhappy, inllexible to the 
wicked, and tender even to excess: he showed groat 
abilities in aifairs of importance, but w!ta iqpsupablo of 
application to any that w'cre^iol‘^<f : his^lTg^rt wi^ often 
the dupe, but ofteniiir the slave of his attachments.**— 
“ His 'temper,” says •^heffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
“ both body anft mind, was admirable ; which made 
him an easy, generous lover, a civil, obliging husband, a 
friendly brother, and good-natured master,** 

That Charles possessed a capacity which only required 
ap*plication to render it eminent, w^e have the evidence of 
the best judges among his contemporaries. The truth 
of Lord Eochester’s famous saying, “ that ho never said 
a foolish thing, and never did a wise one,** has always 
been admitted. It was also wittily observed by the Duke 
of Buckingham, that Charles could have been a great 
King if he wouW, and that James would if he could.** — 
** Had this King,*’ said Sir Eichard Bulstrode, “ but 
loved business as well^s he understood it, he W'ould have 
been the greatest printe in Europe.” Dryden also says ; 


I His oonversatioii, wit, and parts, * 

His knowledge in the noblest nsefnl arts, 

Were such dead authors could not give. 

* « « * 

He drained from all, and all they knew. 

His apprehension quick, his judgmen^rue ; 
That the most learned with shame confess. 
His knowledge more, his reading only less.** 


* Clarendon, Life of Himself voL ii., p. 250. 
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We have the auth^fity of Lord Keeper Guildfoid, 
that Charles was better acquainted ^th the foreign 
policy of his time, than all his ministers put together. 
This fact he accounted for by the King’s Experience 
with foreign Courts during his exile, and ^he/ personal 
intercourse which he had long maintainAl with the first 
statesiften in Europe. “ Charles,” added Lord Guildford, 
whether druhk o jl sob er, made a point of conversing 
with every emment ioreigner who came into England; 
and, though so notoriously unreserved himself, had the 
art of sifting the secrets of others*” 

Wo have the authority of Evelyn, ilo indifferent judge, 
that the King’s knowledge, if not deep, was at least 
various. Chemistry, mechanism, «nd naval architecture, 
were among his favourite pursuits ; and he also loved to 
employ himself in the details of building and planting. 
In the study of anatomy he took considerable interest. 
Pepys was told by Pierce the surgeon, that he once 
dissected two bodies, a man and a woman, before the 
King, who expressed himself highly interested in the 
exhibition. • 

Charles had acquired a certain knowledge of physic, 
and, moreover, took the greatest care of his health : 
indeed, his habits and even his pleasures were made sub- 
servient to its preservation. We *dnd him employing at 
one time as many as 'four physicians in ordinary, as well 
as two for»th& royal household, and about a docen more^ 
who were npt regularly in waiting. He was occasionally 
the patron of the merest quacks, and was in the mbit of 
triflbg with an excellent constitution by quacking him- 
'self. Lord Haiifox, in His character of Charb^a, and 
also Lord Lansdown in his Vindication of Monk, mention 
this perxlfcioua habit, and even consider that it hastened 
his end. 
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^But it was in ship-buUdiug aod^naval affairs that he 
took the deepest interest. — “ Ttie great, almost only 
pleasure of liis mind,” says the® Duke of Buckingham, 
“to whic]| he seeihed addicted, was shipping and sea 
affaiw ; Mich seemed to so much his talent for know- 
ledge, as well as jgclination, that a war of that kind was 
rather an cntertaininent than any disturbance to his 
thoughts.” An order in Council, dated Mi May, 1670, 
displays his solicitude regurdiSPg naval adal^ and presents 
an agreeable trait of bis luuniliccnco. If^appejirs by 
this document that with a view of inducing families of 
consideration to br^g up their sons in the royal navy, 
the King was pleased “at his extraordinary charge ” to 
maintain several of the sons of gentlemen on board the 
royal ships as volunteers. Pepys says, — “ His Majesty 
possessed a transcendent mastery in all maritime know- 
ledge.” throughout liis reign, and more especially 
during the first years of h^ reign, we have evidence how 
intent he was on increasing our naval power, and pro- 
moting the English supremacy at sea. ili« occasional 
visits to tfie fleet ^re frequently alluded to by his con- 


temporaries. In a letter of the Earl of Arlington, dated 
20th July, IGTl^we find the following passage; — “On 
this day seven-night his Majesty left Windsor, with a 
pretence only to go an^ see the New Forest, and Ports- 
mouth, and the Isle of Wight; wjiere, as soon as he 
arrived, \e put himself on board a squadron^ of ships, 
{)os2ed there on purpose to carry him to Plymouth, to 
see the*new fort there, where he arrived on Monday 
night, which is the last news we had of him. If the 
wind wdre fair for it, we should quickly expect hiin» 
here again, and by long sea, where twenty leagues are 
more pleasing to him than two by land. It is a new 
exploit for kings ; but I hope God will bless him in it, 

1 I 2 
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according to those constellations which have 

appeared for him.” * » 

The royal taste of course became a fashionable one at 
Court, and, accordingly, at the breaking out ofitbe Butch 
war, the young nobility hurried 6n boara the* 4eet as if 
they had been going to a crusade. Expn the Queen and 
her ladies adopted the ruling fashion. In 1672 we find 
the good^-natm ed monarch endeavouring to gratify their 
tastCj^ and isffiflng as follows to the Duke of York : — 
“Friday, 3rd May, Wind W. by I should have had 
no p^ace at home if I did not permit my wife to go to 
Deal to see the fleet : she will be there to-mqrrow with 
good store of ladies ; so you must order those fly-boats, 
when they come, as well as you cpn.** 

In addition to his graver studies, Charles was not 
witliout sympathy in more graceful pursuits. He loVed 
music and poetry ; and theatrical performanbes were his 
passion. Of the two great actors of the day, Mohun 
and Hart, he said, on seeing them perform in a new 
piece, that Mohun, or Moon, as it was pronoipiced, was 
like the sun, and Hart like the Moon." At another 
time, when Sir William Davenant’s pl|iy of “ Love and 
Honour" was first acted, we find Charles presenting 
Betterton, the actof, with his splendid coronation suit, 
in which the player performed the character of Prince 
Alonzo. The Duke of York followed the King’s example, 
by giving the suit which he had worn on the same occ^ 
sion to Hains, who acted the part of Prince Frospero ; 
while the Earl of Oxford presented his to Jose^^h Price, 
who ^supported the character of Lionel, sou to the Duke 
of Parma. a- * 

It was Charles the Second, according to Spence, who 
/• 


* Arlington's Letters, vol ii, p. 32C. 
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gjwe Dryden the hint for writing Ws poem ** The Medal.” 
One day, as the •King was strolling in the Mall, in St. 
James’s Park, in conversation wiJh Dryden, he said, If 
I was a gd^t, and I think I am poor enough to he one^ I 
would write a poem on* such a subject, in the following 
manner^’ He then gave him the plan for it. Dryden 
took the hint, and carrying the poem to the King as 
soon as it was written, Charles presented hyn with a 
hundred broad pieces as a mi^rk of his appiNj^yal. 

Charles is said tojiave been himself a poet, anJ if, as 
Sir John Hawkins affii^s, and as Horace Walpole^thinks 
probable, the follo\ling verses were really his composition, 
he has some claim to merit as a lyric poet : — 


** I pass all my hours m a shacly old grove, 

But I live not the day when I see not my love ; 

I survey every walk now my Phillis is gone, 

And sigh when I think we were there all alone ; 
Oh, then Uis I think there's uo hell, 

Like loving too well. 


But |ach shade and each conscious bower when I find, 
Where I once ^ve been happy, and she has been kind ; 
When I see the print left of her shape on the green, 
And imagine the pleasure may yet come again ; 

Oh, then *tis 1 think that no joys are above 
The pleasures of love. > 

While alone to mysslf 1 repeat all her charms, 

She 1 loved may Ije lock'd in another man's arms ; 

She may laugh at my cares, and so false she may be^ 

To say all the kind things she before said to me ; * 

Oh, then 'tis, Oh, then, that I think there's hell, 
j* Like loving too well. 


]^t when I consider the truth of her heart, 
^ch an innocent passion, so 'kind withou^^art, 

1 fear I have wrong'd her, and hope she may be 
So fhll of true love to be jealous of me ; 

Oh, then 'tis I think that no joys are above 
The pleasnree of love.'* 
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Sabbath-day. The same Amusing memoir-writer has left 
UB a graphic account of a Court entertaiAment, which he 
witnessed at Whitehall. “ The room,** he says, “ where 
the ball was to be, was crammed with fine Idllies, the 
greatest of the Court. By and by comes the King and 
Queen, the Duke and Duchess, and all the ^eat ones; 
and after seating themselves, the King takes out the 
Duchess of^york, and the Duke the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham^ the^^Aike of Monmouth my Lady Castlemaine, 
and so other lords other ladies, and they danced the 
brantle.^ After that, the King /.led a lady a single 
coranto; and then the rest of the lords,S)ne after another, 
other ladies: very noble it was, and great pleasure to 
see. Then to country-dances ; the King leading the 
first, which he called for ; which was, says he, * CuckoMs 
all awry,* the old dance of England. Of the ladies that 
danced, the Duke of Monmouth’s mistress, and" my lady 
Castlemaine, and a daughter of Sir Harry de Vicke’s,* 
were the best. The manner was, when the King dances, 
all the ladies \n the room, and the Queen herself, stand : 
and indeed he dances rarely, and much better than the 
Duke of York.” 

The King chiefly restricted his residences to Whitehall 
and Windsor, though he paid occasiolial visits to Hampton 
Court and Newmarket. The old palace at Whitehall 
was then of vast size and magnificence. It eitended,” 
says Pennant, along the river, and in front atong tl^e 
present Parliament and Whitehall-street, as far as Scot- 
land Yard ; and on the other side of those streets £3 the 
turning r into Spring Garden beyond the Adnijiralt^, 
lo6king into St. James’s Park. The merry King, his 
Queen, the royal brother, Prince Bupert, the Duke of 

* Sir Heniy de Vie, Bart, of GnemBoy. He was Chancellor of the 

Order of the Garter. 
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Monmouth, and all the great ofiScers, and all the courtly 
train, had their lodgings within ^hese walls ; and all the 
royal family had their different offices, such as kitchens, 
collars, pJntries, spiceries, cyder-house, bake-house, wool- 
yards, coal-yards, anJ slidighter-house.” Shortly after 
the death of^Charies, nearly the whole of this interesting 
fabric perished in the flames. * 

Of the King’s mode of l^ing at Windsor jro have no 
very particular account. When Sir Johij^ilt^resty paid 
a visit there to Charles, in 1680, — “ The King,” he says, 
** showed me a great Vieal of what ho had douct to the 
house, '^t^hich was •indeed very fine, and acquainted me 
with what he intended to do more ; for tlien it was he 
was upon finishing ithat most majestic structure, lie 
lyed quite privately at this time : there was little or no 
resort to him ; and his days he passed in fishing or walking 
in the Park ; and certain it is, he was much better pleased 
with retirement than the hurry of the gay and busy 
world.” In a copy of verses entitled “ Windsor,” which, 
in the State Poems, are attributed to jftoebest*, the 
King’s harmless practice of fishing is thus denounced : — 

** Methiifks I see our mighty monarch stand, 

His pliant angle trembling in his hand. 

Pleased with thef sport, good man ; nor does lie know 
His easy sceptre^bends and trembles so. 

Fine representative indeed of Go^ 

Wliose sceptre’s dwindled to a fishing-rod 
*Such was Domitian in his Romans’ eyes, * 

When his great god^khip stoop’d to catching ^ies ; 

Bless us, what pretty sport have deities ! 

Bat see, he now does up from Datchet come, 

Ididen with spoik of slaughter’d gudgeons home^ 

Nor is he warn’d by their unhappy faft, 

But greedily he swallows every bait, 

A prey to every king-fisher of state." 

We learn from Colley Cibber tbat Charles oocasionally 
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invited the actors to Windsor, where they performed m 
-St. George^s Hall. It sfems, however, by Cibber’s ac« 
count, that money was allowed to be taken at the door. 

Of the manner in which Charles occupied hil'jbime at 
Newmarket, we have a brief ifbtice by Eeresby. The 
manner of the King’s dividing his time at thn pla^e was 
thus ; hb walked in the morning till ten of the clock ; 
then he wei^t to 'the cockpit till dinner-time; about three 
he wenti to tHi' horse-races ; at six he returned to the 
cockpit, for an hour only; then he^went to the play, 
though .the actors were but of a terrible sort; from 
thence to supper ; then to the Duchesl of PortSiiiouth’s 
till bed-time ; and so to his own apartment to take his 
rest.” Lord Halifax says: ‘‘Hei^grew by age into a 
pretty exact distribution of his hours, both for bis busi- 
ness, pleasures, and the exercise of his health, of which 
he took as much care as could possibly consist with some 
liberties he was resolved to indulge himself in. He 
walked by his watch, and when he pulled it out to look 
upon it, skilful men would make haste with what they 
had to say to him.” • 

The palace of Newmarket, of which Sir Christopher 
Wren was the architect, was not completed at the time 
of the Bling’s death. ’ Charles, whb complained of the 
small size of the rooms, was one May conversing with 
Wren on the subject; when the architect, who was a 
small man, glanced somew hat consequentially rciSnd 
apartment, a» if measuring the ♦alls with his eye : — I 
think,” said he, and it please your Majesty, tlicy are 
high enough.” Charles squatted down to Wren’s bright, 
and creeping aboift in this whimsical posture : Ay,” he 
■aid, ** Sir Christopher, I think they are high enqugh.”> 
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lifter the death of Charles, th^.sum of eighty thousand 
guineas is said* to have been discovered in his private^ 
cabinet, which it was believed he had intended to expend 
on one pF his favourite palaces, Newmarket or Winchester. 

Charles never permitted the revels of the night to be 
referred tc^ on the following morning. By this means 
he in some degree prevented the over-familiarity of his 
less eligible associates, an^ put a stop* to expectations 
that he might have held out in the ^arit}?^ of the 
moment, and the overfulness of his heart. Among his 
boon companions, moreover, he seems to have bopn more 
on his ^uard thaft might have been expected. To one, 
who importuned him for a favour in one of his jovial 
moinents, — “You hoi better,” said he, “askf//^ Kin^ to- 
piorrow.” An account of one of his debauches after a 
hunting-party, in 1G67, is amusingly detailed by the 
gossiping Pepys. It was related to him by Sir Hugh 
Cholmeiy, who was present. “They came,” he says, “to 
Sir G. Carteret’s house at Cranbourne, and there were 
entertained and all made drimk ; and beTng all Mrunk, 
Armerer did codie to the King, and swear to him : * By 
G — , sir/ saya he, * you are not so kind to the Duke of 
York of late as you used to be.’ — ‘ Not 1 ? ’ says the 
King; ‘why BO?*~‘Why,* says he, ‘if you are, let us 
drink his health.* — * Why, let us,* says the King. TJien 
he (Armerer) fell on his knees aitd drank it ; and having 
done, ^he King began to drink it- ‘‘Nny, sir,’ says 
Armerer, ‘by G — you must do it on yo^r knees.* So 
he rkd, and then all the company : and having done it, 
Sa fejd a crying for joy, being all maudlin and kissing 
one another ; the King tl^ Duke of York, and the Didce 
of York the King, and in such a maudlin pickle as never 
people were.” 

Charles was once dining with Sir Bobert Viner during 
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his mayoralty, when, hanting remained as long as wa^ 
Agreeable to himself, he rose to departi The citizen, 
however, having indulged rather freely in his own wines, 
caught hold of the King, and swore that he should remain 
and have another bottle. Charles looked kindly at Uim 
over the shoulder, and repeating, with smi^p, a line of 
the old song : — 

Ha that's drank is »; great as a King,** 

V 

remained a short time longer at the^feStive board.* 

We have another account of a supper party which took 
place at the Duke of Buckingham’s, on which oWsion 
Charles endeavoured to make his nephew, the Prince of 
Orange, drunk. The young PrincJ^ had little taste for 
wine, and, moreover, being a suitor at the time for th^ 
hand of his future consort the Princess Mai^, he was 
of course on his good behaviour. However, having been 
induced by the King to drink much more wine than he 
had been accustomed to, the naturally sedate Dutchman 
became the gayest and most frolicsome of the pafty. On 
their breaking up, he even commenced smashing the 
windows of the maids of honour, and wobld even have 
forced himself into thpir rooms had he not been fortu- 
nately prevented.t Charles was an extremely early 
riser, so much so, that his servants, who were slow'er, 
perhaps, in recovering from the overnight debauch, used 
to complain hot a little ojf his early habits. '* # 

Of Charleys passion for women, and the unlimited 
control which his mistresses possessed over him, tUbre is 
no need*'to dwell at length. His conversation with them 
was extremely free, licentioui, and even gross ; aifd an 
oath from a pretty woman never failed in exciting his 


t Bereshy, Memoiit, p. 178 . 
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►mirth. “I am of opinion,*** says Sheffield, -Duke of 
Buckingham, that in his latter times there was as much 
of laziness as of love, in all those hours he passed among 
.his mistresses ; who, after all, only served to fill up his 
seraglio, while a bewitehing kind of pleasure called 
sauntering, and talking without any restraint, was the 
true Sultana queen he delighted in." Whether or no 
this be true, it is certain ^at his mistr<^se^)rought their 
easy and voluptuous mfister to the ve^rAergg of ruin, 
and that they passerved their influence over him to the 
last. According to Jteresby, however, “ If love.prevailed 
with ^lim more^ than any other passion, he had this for 
excuse, besides that his complexion was of an amorous 
sort, the w'ornen sermcd to be the aggressors ; and I have 
^ since heard the King say, that they would sometimes 
oflTer tliemselves to him." His excessive liberality to his 
mistresses is satirised by Sir George Etherege, in his 
verses on a Lady of Pleasure ; — 

** For this old Rowloy gave them coach and^horses, » 
Fomislicd them ^lalaces, and stufFed their purses ; 

Called Parliaments, pretending war with France, 

And all his harlot’s grandeur to advance.” 

The origin of the familiar fiickname Bowley is ex« 
plained* by the younger Bichardson in his Ana. ** I 
have been told,*’ he says, by an old gentleman of that 
jtime,«the true occasion of Charles the Second getting the 
nickname of Bowley. There was an old^goat that used 
to about the Privy*garden, that they had given this 
^name to ; a rank lecherous devil, that every b9dy knew 
am^used to stroke, because he good-humoured and 

familiar; and so they applied this name to the other/’ 
Others have derived it from an old horse of easy temper 
and amatory disposition, who was also generally popular ; 
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but Bichardson’s story is the most probable. Charles* 
was once passing by the apartments of the maids of 
honour, when he caughf the voice of Miss Howard 
singing a popular satirical song, in which the Tiame of 
“ Old Bowley ** was not very agreeably introduced. 
After satisfying his curiosity for a few moments, he 
rapped at tho door. Miss Howard inquiring who was 
there, “Only Old Eowley” was his good-humoured 

reply- , ' ^ 

The exactions of his mistresses had at one time drained 
the royal purse so low, that Chartes appears to have 
been actually deficient in the common comforts of life ; 
his wardrobe at one period containing only three bands 
for his neck and not a single handk erchief ! This fact 
is recorded by Pepys, who actually overheard a groom cf 
the bed-chamber (Asbburnham) angrily remonstrating 
with the person who had the charge of the royal ward- 
robe, and who stated as his excuse that he* could procure 
no further credit. And yet, about this very time, the 
Duchea: of Cleveland is reported as losing 25,000/. in a 
single night at a gaming-table. The latter fact is the 
more remarkable, because Charles personally never risked 
as much as five pounds at play, and disliked to see his 
mistresses playing, even for the smallest sum. 

The frequent demands, which Charles made to Parlia- 
ment for money, was a«8ubject of much mirth with his 
courtiers an4 the wits. There is extant more th.s.n one 
parody on his speeches from the throne, in which his 
pecttuiary distresses form the principal topic. “ 1 jl^old 
you,” (hp is supposed to say in one of them,) “ at ^ur 
last meeting, the wister was the fittest time for business, 
and truly I thought so, till my Lord Treasurer assured 
me the spring was the best season for salads and sub- 
sidies. 1 hope, therefore, that April will not prove so 
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jpnatural a month, as not to afford some kind sholeers 
on my parcbed«excbGquer, which gapes for want of them. 
Some of you, perhaps, will thiffk it dangerous to make 
me too erich ; but I do not fear it, for I promise you 
faiiihfuliy, whatever J-ou ^ve me, I will always want : 
and although m/>ther things my word may be thought a 
slender authority, yet in that you may rely upon me, 
I will never break it. My Lords and Gentlemen,- 1 can 
bear my strait with patiekoe ; but my LfJ^d Treasurer 
doth protest to m^ that the revenue, a^t now stands, 
will not serve him and me too ; one of us must pinch for 
it if y^u do not -help me. 1 must speak freely to you : 
I am under circumstances, for besides my harlots in 
service, my reforma^o concubines lie heavy on me. I 
have a passable good estate 1 confess, but, gad's-hsh ! 
I have a great charge upon it. Here’s my Lord Trea- 
surer caff tell, that all the money designed for next 
summer’s guards must of necessity be applied to the next 
year’s cradles and swaddling-clothes.” 

The picture is scarcely caricatured. In 1075 Charles 
told the Parliament that he was four millions in debt 
for the expenses of the State and his own necessities, 
besides vast sums due to the goldsmiths and bankers. 
The question of granting him a supply was put to the 
vote, and, in a house of nearly four hundred, was nega- 
tived by four. 

Fortunately the King’s easy disposition prevented 
liim feeling very acutely the unpleasantness which the 
want '^of money usually occasions. He could even jest 
cn the subject, as, indeed, he did on all others.^ Once, 
in a conversation with Stillingfleet,vJ)e inquired of him 
why^he always his sermons in the chapel royal, 
when he preached extempore to all other congregations. 
Stillingfleet replied with some tact, that — the awe of so 
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noble an audience, where he saw nothing that wan ncjji 
greatly superior to him, but chiefly the seing before him 
BO great and wis# a Prince, made him afraid to trust 
himself.*’ Stillingfleet, perceiving the King w?js pleased 
with his answer ? — “ Will you,r Mqesty,** he said, “ give 
me leave to ask you a question in my turn : — Why do you 
read yopr speeches, when you can have none of the same 
reasons ? ” — “ Why, truly, doctor,” said the King, “ your 
question is ^ .cry pertinent one, and so shall be my 
answer^ 1 hav^ asked them so often, and for so much 
money, that 1 am ashamed to look<them in the face.” 

Among other arguments which lie made use cf to the 
Parliament, in order to obtain supplies, he told them he 
could afford to keep but one table at Whitehall : — “ My 
necessities,” he said, “prevent me from entertaining 
my friends, and it pains me to see so many coming to 
Whitelmll, and going away without their dinners.” The 
Parliament, however, were aware that he laughed at 
them, and his wit and his grievances were listened to 
with equal unconcern. 

At one period of his reign Charles was in the constant 
practice of attending the debates in the House of Lords. 
He had at first contented himself with sitting quietly 
on his throne, but after a time, finding the fire-place 
afforded a more comfortable po»ition, he *generaUy 
remained standing there during his stay in the house ; 
and as he invariably attracted a circle of the p^ers, and 
other persons around him, the custom grew to be a 
eerious inte^ption to the business of the day.^. He 
used to say that attending the debates in the House of 
I ords was os divf*^ting to him as going to the thtotre«t 

^ * Bimet, v<d. iv., p. 499. 

t Dalrymple’s MeiBoir% v<A. L, pp. 27, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Religious Tenets of Charles — Reproves the Duke of Buckingham for nia 
Prufaueuess — IIU RuUcule ^ Isaac Vossius~Hi^ praiseworthy 
Conduct to Bishop Ken— Requests the dying Is^^lictioii of his 
old Tutor, Bishop Duppa — His Adoption of tiif Romau'Catholic 
Belief — Interest w'lilch Jie takes in Religious Mattel’s — Ilia written 
Arguments in Favour ^f the Roman Catholic Religiim -Attacked 
by !?•« last lllnofi — Declines receiving the Sai'rament from the 
Bishops — Receives it from a Catholic Priest — Uis D^eaiiour 
during his Sickness — His Tenderness to the Duke of York and the 
Queen. ^ 

* Much has been said respecting the religious faith of 
Charles, alid, for many reasons, the subject is not without 
interest. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, considers him 
to have been a deist ; attributing his scepticism, however, 
rather to^ indifference, and that con8titutA)nal laftiness 
which rendered inquiry inconvenient and tedious, than to 
any fixed principles of unbelief. Hume has fallen into 
the same opinion:— “During his vigorous state of health,” 
says the historian, “ while his blodd was warm and his 
spirits hi^h, a contempt and disregard for all religion 
held possession of his mind, and he* might more properly 
^ be denominated a Deist tban a Catholic?” • Though it 
was undoubtedly far from Hume’s intentjpn to place 
Charles in a worse light than he really deserved, yet his 
laBguag;e on this occasion is somewhat harsh andt unde- 
served. To whatever extent, by tha example of hie 
excee^g libertinism, Charles may have tended to throw 
religion into disrepute, there is no reason to believe that 
he ever wilfully insulted it by his language, or contemned 
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it in his heart. For this supposition we^have more thaft 
one authoritj. Waller, ^he poet, when he was on his 
death-bed, mentioned to hia son-in-law, Dr. Krch, wlio 
attended him in his illness, that \d was oncost Ccviil;, 
when the Duke of Buckingham spoke profanely before 
the King. “My lord,” said Charles, Iravefy, “1 am a 
great cTeal older than your Grace, and have, I believe, 
heard more -irjfiiments for Atheism than ever your Grace 
did ; bat I lived long enough to see that there is 
nothing in them, and I hope yoipr Grace will.” — “ He 
said once to myself,” says Burnet, “that he was no 
atheist^ but he could not think God would make a man 
miserable only for taking a little pleasure out of the way.” 

There is another anecdote, whiclf will be found in Dr. 
Birch’s MSS. in the British Museum, tending also to 
relieve Charles from the charge of “ contempt.” Isaao 
Vossius, with whose conversation the King was muob 
pleased, was a complete free-thinker in religion : Vossius, 
however, though incredulous in more momentous matters, 
used\o believe and relate the most improbable stories, 
more especially as regarded the antiquity of the Chinese. 

“ On my wnscience,” said Charles to a person who was 
near him, “ this learne,d divine is a very strange man : he 
has the strictest faith in the fables of the heaJihenB, and 
yet in the divine authorities he is a mere infidel.” The 
King said o^his companion at another time, that he 
n'fused to believe nothing except the Bible.* • 

In the lifiS of Bishop' Ken, by Hawkins, the following 


* St. Jtvremond remarks of Yossios, that he hod a **childi^ .md 
dtolUh credulitj for ajsthing that woe uncommon, fabulous, imd mere* 
dible.” He ridiculea also, in a copy of Terses, his extravagant notions 
r 0 fl|)eciing the Chinese. Charles, who admired the eocentrio tatehts of 
Vossius, appointed him Ubrariaa at St. James^a^ and made him a duum 
of Windsor. Isaao Vossius died at London, on the 20th of Febniaiy, 

1088 . ^ 
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anecdote is related to Charles'^ credit. In one of his 
progresses to Winchester the !^ing was accompanied by 
the too celebrated Nell Gwynn, whom he proposed to 
lod^e in Vhe house of Dr. Ken, then one of the prebends, 
and accordingly gave orders that apartments should bo 
prepareil foither in the prebendal residence. The Doctor, 
however, stoutly refusing her admittance, Chai4es was 
compelled to yield the pqyit : — so far, fioM^ver, was he 
from showing any vindictive feeling in cc^s^uen^e, that 
shortly afterwards he took Ken into favour, and installed 
him in the bishopric oi Bath and Wells. Burnet speaks 
of his bi'other prelftte, at a later period, as the most in 
favour of all the bishops. 

Fop his old tutor, .Irian Duppa, Bishop of Winchester, 
Charles ever retained a kindness and respect. A few 
hours before the old man expired, the King paid him a 
visit in his sick chamber, and, kneeling down by bis bed- 
side, requested his blessing. The dying prelate, with 
one hand on tbo King’s head, and the other lifted to 
Heaven, prayed fervently that he might prosper ahd be 
happy.* • 

Hume’s furtfier remark, that Charles was rather a 
Deist tlian a Catholic, again requires confirmation. The 
King, as is well knifwn, died a tU)man Catholic ; and 
there is i^on to bblieve that he had very early been 
converted to that faith. Expediency, however, rendered 
, it jmpeititive that he should outwardly profess the faith 
and conform to the worship of the Established Church. 
We h^ve seen, in our memoir of the Duke of Gloucester, 
hefW stfongly and sensibly'he could write to his* young 
brothq^ on the subject, when he comm&ded him to adherfi 
to the faith of their murdered father. Again, on the 18th 
of luly, 1654, when in his twenty-fifth year, he writes to 

* Kog. Brit., szi. Bnpps. 
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the Duke of York on (he same subject. “ I have toW 
you,** he says, “ what tljp Queen has prbmised me con- 
cerning my brotlier Harry, in point of religion ; and I have 
given him charge to inform you if ^any attempf shall he 
made upon him to the contrtiry : in which *case you 
will lake tho best care you can to prevent hi) being 
WTOUghl upon, since you cannot but know how much 
you aiul I «re gpncerned in jjj*.** When Lord Aubigny, 
with ike viow^ gratifying and insuring the allegiance of 
the Englisli Eoifian Catholics, endeiwoured to persuade 
Charh;a to allow the Duke of Gloucester to bo educated 
in that faith, the King instantly rejected the proposition. 

“ I am confident,*’ he writes to Lord Aubigny, ** that 
when we meet, as I doubt not w# shall, and I hope in 
England, I shall convert you on this point, wiiatever I 
shall do in others.** 

These passages are curious. They prove tliat at this 
early period Charles was either really and truly a Protes- 
tant ; or, what is perhaps more probable, that at this period 
ho was ready to profess himself a convert to ^vhicboYer 
faith of the two was the most likely to assist his restoration. 
Even supposing him to have been at thip time a Boman 
Catholic, the w^ell-known advice of Cardinal De Eetz was 
probably sutilcient to dissuade hiTn from declaring his 
principles to the world. The Cardinal had sKown much 
kindness to the exilbd family, and seems to have con- 
ceived an special regard for Charles himself. Though^ 
it becomes sie as a cardinal,” he said to the young King, 

“ to wish your Majesty a Catholic, for the saving Vf your 
soul ; •yet 1 must tell you that if you change your 
religion, you cairtiever be restored to your kiugjdoms.” 
Lord Halifax supports the opinion of the King’s early 
deiection from the Protestant faith: “I conclude,” toys 
his lordship, ** that when he came into England he was 
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as certainly a Boman Catholic* as that he was a man 
of pleasure.” * ^ 

The earliest intimation, which we find of the Eiug’s 
conyers^olt, is on the authority of the Buke of Ormond. 
Being at *Fontarabia, in 1659, the Buko, wo are told, — 
“to hia groat surprise and concern, accidentally ono 
morning early, saw the King in the groat church on his 
knees before the high alt|r, with several nrlests and 
ecclesiastics about him : he was soon jnt* confirmed 
in his sentimonta by 8ir Henry Benne^T^id the Earl of 
Bristol, who both owped the King to be a Catjiolic as 
weU’aa ^;hemselvo^.” After perusing this passage, it is 
amusing to turn to the pages of the obsequious Fuller. 
“Buring the King’s %ontiuuanco beyond the seas,” says 
t|iat writer, “ great were the proffers tended to him of 
forsaking^ the Protestant religion. But, alas! as soon 
might the impotent waves remove the most sturdy rocks, 
as they once unfix him: such his constancy, whom 
neither the frowns of his afilictions, nor smiles of secular 
advantages, could make to warp from his firift princ^les.” 
This is nonsense,* and Br. Fuller probably knew as much. 
At all events •be could not have been in ignorance of 
Charles’s character, and had he survived a few years he 
would have been eqifally enlightened as to his principles. 

That dhorles tool? at least some interest in religious 
matters, even when in the full ei^oyment of health and 
pleosui^, it would not be very difficult to prove. His 
brother James, in his Memoirs, mentions ^ remarkable 
conspiracy against the Protestant faith which took 
placdJn the royal closet, on the 25th of January, 1669 ; 
the object of which was to decide the best meads 
of secretly advancing the interests of the Boman 
C&holie religion throughout the King’s dominions. 
There were present, Charlei^ the Duke of York, Lord 
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Arundel of Wardour, Lord Arlington, and Sir Thomsfii 
Clifford, The King, Bays James, expressed his uneasi* 
ness at being compelled to deny his faith, and that 
“ with great earnestness and even vjith tears in 1ii,s eyes.^* 

We have further evidence th^t Charles was occasionally 
in the habit of reflecting seriously on the* subject of 
religion* After his death, two papers, written in his own 
hand, containing argumenti^in favour of the !Roman 
Catholi? rcligi< 5 y, were found in his strong box. James, 
w^ho lost no opportunity of advancing the interests of 
that faith, caused them to be published by his own 
printer, and attached to each of thhm the following 
attestation : — 

f 

“ This is a true copy of a paper I found in the late 
King, my brother’s, strong box, written in his own hand, 

“James E.” 

According to James’s own account, on the first dis- 
covery' of thehe papers he took Bancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, into his closet, and placed the documents in 
his hands. His Grace, adds James, seemed much sur- 
prised at the siglit of them, and paused almost half a 
quarter of an hour before he said anything: at 'last he 
told the King, he did not think his late Majesty had 
understood controversy so well, but that he thought they 
might be answered. These papers, which pos«^B bqt 
little merit compositions, have been sometimes sup- 
posed to have originated in a pious fraud of King tfymes. 
However, after every consideration, there appears^ iittte 
deubt but they ar^ genuine. Lord Halifax thinks^ that 
the only extraordinary circumstance in the affair, was 
that a person so little inclined to write at all, should baVe 
appeared oU at once in the sedate character of a casuist. 
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• It appears by one of the despatches of Colbert^ the 
Erench Ambassador, dated 2l8t of March, 1672, that, in 
that year, Charles sent for a good theologian from Paris, 
ip order %) instruct him in the tenets of Catholicism : — 
it ^('as alSb insisted on, somewhat fantastically, tliat the 
theologian ^ust be a good chemist.* The secret of Charles 
being a Ebman Catholic must have been well kept at the 
time. M. Barillon repeats to Louis XIV. the words in 
which the Duchess of Por^mouth annoufteVS tb^ fact to 
him, at the time ^hen Charles was djjirffg. — “ I will tell 
you,” she said, “ the ^atest secret in the world,, and my 
head ^'ould be in ilanger if it were known. The King of 
England at the bottom of his heart is a Catholic ; but he 
is surrounded by Brotestant Bishops, and nobody tells 
him his condition, or speaks to him of Qod.”t 

At the period that Charles was attacked by his last 
illness, there is reason to believe that, as far as his own 
interests and the well-being of his country were con- 
cerned, he had seriously contemplated a reformation of 
conduct.^ There is also reason to believe *that for some 
time he had considered his existence to be very precarious, 
which may ha^e tended to produce the salutary change. 
When Sir Christopher Wren told him that ho saw no 
prospect of being able to complex the palace at New- 
market ih less tbaiJ* a year : — “ If it be possible,” said 
Charles, *'let it be completed in that time: a year is a long 
period in my life.” He died a few weeks 'afterwards.} 

** From the accounts of several persons who lived at the 
perio^ we leam many minute and interesting particulars 
respecting the last moments of Charles. According to 
Bo^r North, his first attack was at >fu]l levee, when be 
suddenly fell back in his choir, with an exclamation as of 

* DabympVs Memdn, vol. i, p. 48. t Ibid., p» 168, 
t LifeofSir Dudley Nostli, p. 174. 
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a dying man. At all evdnts, his illness commenced otk 
the 2nd of February, ^1685, and lasbd four days. 
Evelyn and Burnet place the scene of his first attack in 
his bedroom, and their account ^is probably*^ porrect. 
Fortunately one of his physiciatis, Dr. King, was present, 
and, without waiting for any other assistauct*, bled him 
immediately. This prompt act, though it was supposed 
to have sa^d the King’s li^, for the time, required the 
especiu^parobn^of the privy council * Tlioiigh relieved at 
the moment, he almost instantly relapsed into other fits, 
and subsequently showing symptoms of epilepsy, was 
cupped and lot blood in both jugulars. ^ In this state ho 
continued till Wednesday the 4th of l^ebniory, when the 
remedies appeared to have produced a favourable clfect ; 
so much so, that on the Thur 'ay considerable hopes werp 
entertained of his recovery. On the evening,, however, 
of that day he discovered a tendency to fever, for which 
the Jesuits* powders, theu very celebrated, were pre- 
scribed, Growing, if anything, worse after taking the 
powdel'S, and domplniniug also of a pain in the side, it was 
thought necessary to draw from him twP^' e more ounces 
of blood. This afiforded him only a temporary relief, and 
be continued to get gradually worse till bis death. 

As soon as it had become known fhat the King was in 
danger, tlie Archbishop of Oantorb'ury, as well as the 
Bishops of Loudon, Durham, and Ely, came to him to 
oifer their spiritual assistance. Dr. Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and W^^lls, was the principal person who assisted 
him in his devotions. During the whole time of the 
King’s illness, prayers were constantly offered up in the 
rdyal chapels ; tbelbourt chaplains relieving one another 
every half quarter of an hour. 

* The Council afterwards voted Dr. King a thousand pounds, whidb. 
however, it would af^ar that he never received. 
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• The pious intentions of the "Protestant Bishops were 
prevented by tKe zi.'al of the Icing’s French courtezan, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, who, in an agony of grief, 
de8|jred,J^. Barillon tp speak to him on t’ue state of his 
soul, lest he should die vfithout being reconciled to tho 
ClmrcJr of ftoind. He wtis at heart, she said, a devoted 
Catholic ; he was sur^^ounded by Protestant clergymen ; 
tho Duke of York was thii^king only of^^is^wn affairs; 
not an hour, not a moment was to be 1(^. ^Bariilon iin- 
mediately repaircd*to^tlio sick chambQi^nd, dra^^ing tho 
Duke asitle, comrnuni^iated to him the enrnest cMtrcatics 
of tiie l)uchess. ^ 

Tht3 fact of tho King having declined to receive tho 
Bacranient is ailudo<l^l.o both by Evcdyn and by elames II. 
iii the Stuart Papers. 7\ccording to tlm latter account, 
when thp prelates came to that part in tlio prayers for 
the sick, where the confession of sins is exhorted, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells advertised him that U tcajt not 
of ohUgation ; and, after a short exhortation, impaired if 
he ropeifted of his sins. Charles expressing hi8^5ont^i- 
tion, the Biahof> pronounced the absolution, and then 
asked him if«he would receive tho aerament. To this 
the King at firsc returned no Answer; but being 
repeatedjy pressed Ky the bishop, eitHtr answered that it 
was time enough, or that he would take time to consider. 
According to the further account in the Stuart Papers, 
JLaincs"*awaro of his brother’s sentiments •and wishes, 
desired those present to stand a little froia the bed, and 
thei^ directly asked the King whether he should send for 
a priest. " To this the King replied^** For God’s sake, 
brother, do, and lose no time.*’ James, it appears, codld 
procure no one but Father Huddlestone, who, it may 
be remembered, had assisted Charles in his flight after 
the battle of Worcester. This person, therefore, (the 
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company Laving been pifeviously desired to withdraw, y 
was brought stealthily a back stairdase, and intro- 
duced into the King’s bed-chamber. His shaven head 
and clerical vestments were concealed by a flowing wig 
and a large cloak. As it was*thought inexpedient, for 
many reasons, that he should be left alone with the^ King, 
the Earls of Bath and Eeversham remained in the room. 
They were both Protestants, bj^t they were also courtiers, 
and Jan^s colhs^cred that he could trust them ! 

The scene whicn^followed is describeii, both by Huddle- 
stone and in the Stuart Papers, nei^ly in the same words. 
The King, according to the latter aift;hority, received 
Huddlestone with great joy and satisfaction ; ” telling 
him, he desired to die in the faith add communion of the 
Catholic Church ; that he was most heartily sorry fo^ 
the sins of his past life, and particularly for having 
deferred his conversion so long ; that he trusted, never- 
theless, in the merits of Christ ; that he died in charity 
with all the world; pardoned his enemies, and asked 
forgivehess of 'those he had in any way offended f adding 
that, if it pleased God that ho should* recover, he was 
resolved by His assistance to amend his life. He then 
proceeded to make a confession of his whole life with 
exceeding tenderness of heart, and ^onounced an act of 
contrition with great piety and coinpuiictiou. In this he 
spent about an hour, and having desired to receive all the 
succour fit for a dying man, he continued making* piouj» 
ejaculations, ind frequently lifting up his hands, pried, 
* Mercy, sweet Jesus, mercy ; ’ till the priest was ready 
to give him extreme unction ; and the blessed Shcranlenl 
bdlng come, by thi(( time this was ended, he asked his 
Majesty if he desired to receive it P Who answered, he 
did most earnestly if he thought him worthy of ft. 
Accordingly, the priest, after some further preparations, 
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^oirig about to give it him, hf raised himsAf u][l, and 
said, — ‘ Let nie» meet my heavenly Lord in. . better 
posture than lying on my bed.* • But being desired not 
to disconjpose himself, he repeated the act of contrition, 
and thto received ^th great piety and devotion ; after 
which, Father Huddlestone making him a short exhorta- 
tion, left him in so much peace of mind that ho looked 
approaching death in ttie face with all ^magijiablo tran- 
quillity and Christian resdlution.’* « y 

While receiving the sacrament, the hg^ stuck* in the 
King’s throat, which compelled those m the apartment to 
send for a glass (^f whter. After he had coiiniu^^iieated, 
the dying monarch appeared far more resigned and happy ; 
to Huddlestone (alluding to the share which he had 
had in his escape after the battle of Worcester) he said, 
Wth something of his former humour — “ You have saved 
me twice; first my body, and now my soul.’* But even 
Burnet allows that “he W'ent through the agonies of 
death with a calm and constancy that amazed all who 
were about him.’* , ^ 

Hud^estone*^ own account, though it scarcely difiers 
from that of James, is too curious to be altogether 
omitted, “t^pon Thursday,” he says, “the 5th of 
February, 1685, between seven and eight o’clock iu the 
evening, •! was sevA for in haste to the Queen’s back- 
stairs at Whitehall, and desired to bring with me all 
things^^necessary for a dying person. .Accordingly I 
dhme, and was ordered not to stir from there till further 
notica.” Huddlestone then describes his Ubiug admitted 
tip tl^e King’s chamber ; on entering which, he approached 
the sick monarch, and kneeling doiyn by the bed-sidCi 
commenced his exhortation. The King, he says, having 
r<^>eated a short act of contrition, he gave him absolution, 
and then inquired of his Majesty if he should proceed to 
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the Sacrament of extreme unction. To this the 
replied, With all my heart.** — “I then entreated his 
Majesty,** adds lluddlcdlone, “that he would prepare 
and dispose himself to receive. At this tWj King* 
raising up himself, said, — ‘ LcJ; md meet my •hdavenly 
Father in a better posture than in n\y bed : * but I 
humbly .begged his Majesty to repose himself? God 
Almighty, wlio saw his heart, woulfi accept of his good 
intention.** iSacramcnt ^as then administered, and 

Huddlestone wiTI^^rew.* 

The account is thus continued m Aie Stuart Papers : 
“ Tlio company being again called in,^hi8 Jd^ajesty expressed 
tlie greatest kindness and tenderness for the Duke that 
could possibly be conceived. He I'wned in tbe most 
public manner tbe sense be had of his brotherly affection 
during the whole course of bis life, and particularly iit 
this last action : he commended his great submitsion and 
constant obedience to all bis commands, and asked him 
pardon aloud for tbe rigorous treatment be had so long 
exercietf^d hisipatiencc with. All which he said in so 
affectionate a manner, as drew floods o( tears from Rll 
that were present.** He spoke tenderly to the Queen, 
we are told, and left nothing unsaid or undone, that so 
short a time would allow. 

9 

* ** Brief Acconnt of wLat oocmred on the King’s death, in a diort 
and plain way to the Faith hnd Church, by Mr. Richard Huddlestont^ 
of the Order of 9t. Benedict.'’ 
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Qying Iiy unctions of Chiy;les— Grief of the Qiiotm— AflfiH'trng Dcscrlp* 
tiona of the Kiiiga last M^icuta—His Pictf and llesolutiun — His 
Death —Neglect shown to his liemaiiia — iri,=< ^-uneral in \Ve»t- 
uiiuater Ahlj«jy — llcaaorifl tor believing liiin have boAi ^^oieoued 

— AnecJot<*s illisitr^ling the Supih)sitj^-~Kxtr!i'>idiiK'iry lSU»Ty 
related by the Duch^s of Poiisinouth — Bvelyn’s KelUn^iona on the 

• Dentil of Ciiav^a — Description of the King's Person- -Ilia Loss 
lamented by the Lower Orders — His illegitimate Children. 

A snoRT time before his deatli, Charles gave his keys 
«to the Duke of York, who is described as kneeling by his 
bedside* and in tears. He recommcndtMl to bis care all 
his natural children, except the Duke of Monmouth, 
with whom he was on bad terms. He begged him also 
to be kind to the Duchess of Cleveland, and especially 
to the ^Duchess of Portsmouth, and that Neliy might 
not starve.”* * 

• 

* Evelyn, vol, i. p, 682. The Viscountess cle Longueville says, tliat 
Charles’s dying request (o his brother was, to take care of CareweJl (so 
the Englifih pronounce<4QucrouaiUe,) and not let poor Ncdly starve.” — 
Oldy^ MS. Nvtea to Lawjhame. Cliarles Pox, alluding to the dying 
requests of Charles, makes the following remarks ; — *‘Thc King’s re- 
commeivhition of the Duchess of Portsmouth and Mn^ Gwynn upon his 
death-bed, to his suceessor, is mucli to his honour, and those who 
oensiire it, seem, in their zeal to show themselves strict moral ists, to have 
Bufi^red their notions of vice and virtue to Imre fallen into strange con- 
Vusfi^. Charles’s connection with these ladies might be vicivus, but at a 
moznent when that connection was upon point of lieiog finalbvjtui^ 
Irrevocably dissolved, to ooncem himself about their future welfare, and 
^ recommend them to bis brother with earnest tenderness, was virtue. 
It is not for the interest of morality, that the good and evil actions 
even of bad men should be confounded .” — History of J amts IL^ p. 70. 
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Charles, almost as soodi as he had recovered from his 
first fit, had sent for the Queen, who appears to have 
remained wilSi him till ^thin a few hours of his death. 
At last the scene became too painful for her, afld, being 
seized with convulsions, she was compelled to i^it'hdraw. 
She sent, however, a message to him from h^r ch^imber, 
praying him to forgive her absence, and to pardon her if 
she had ever offended him. “ Alas ! poor woman,” he 
replied, “ sh^ btg my pardon ! I beg her^ with all my 
heart.” ^ Such i^J^e account of the Egv. Francis Eoper, 
chaplain of the Bmiop of Ely, who*was admitted to the 
sick chamber. And yet Burnet tells fus, that Charles 
“ Baid nothing of the Queen, nor any one word of his people, 
nor his servants; nor did he speech one word of religion; ” 
— ^but the Bishop, in his account of the King’s last 
moments, is too often either egregiously misinformed, or 
has himself wilfully misrepresented the real facts/' Boper 
is far from being the only authority for asserting that 
the Queen attended the death-bed of her husband. James 
alludes rto the King speaking tenderly to her; and, 
moroever, the Duchess of Portsmouth »gave it as her 
reason to M. Barillon why she herself ^ould not be 
present.* 

Boper’ 8 account of the closing scene, in a letter dated 
the day after the death of Charles, is' too interesting to 
be omitted. “The King,” ho says, “showed himself 
throughout h^s illness one of the best-natured me^.. that 
ever lived y and abundance of fine things he said in 

* I 

* The Earl of Aylesbuiy, in a letter to Mr. Leigh of Adlestropj has 
the following passage : — ** My good King and master fifcUing upon rie in 
hui.ftt, 1 ordered him to bcT'olooded, and then 1 went to fetch the Dnke 
of York, and when we came to the bedside, we found the Queen there, 
and the impostor says it was the Duchess of Portsmouth.*’ Burnet hi^ 
stated that the Duchess **8at on the bed, taking care of himas awife of 
a husband.**— iSee Burnet, vol. il p. 4^ ; Oxford, 1833. 
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•eferonce to his soul, hoj^showefl he died as good a Chris- 
tian : and the physicians, who^have seen so many leave ' 
this world, do say they never saw the like as to his 
courageT so uncon^med he was as to death, though 
sensible \o all degrees imaginable, to the very last. He 
often in extrenrity of pain would say he suftered, but 
thanked Ood he did^so, and that he suffered patiently. 
He every now and then^vould seem tb wish for death, 
and beg the pardon of the standers by^ and tlipse that 
were employed about him, that he them so much 
trouble; that he hoped the work was almost over: ho 
wad vfeary of thi| world : he had enough of it, and was 
going to a better. There was so much affection and 
tenderness express^ between the two royal brothers, 
the one upon the bed, the other almost drowned in tears 
upon his knees, and kissing of his dying brot1ier*B hand, 
as could not but extremely move the standers by. He 
thanked our present King for having always been the 
best of brothers and of friends, and begged his pardon 
for the several risks of fortune he had run Sn his ifccount. 
He told him now ho had freely left him all, and begged 
of God to ble«s him with a prosperous reign. He recom- 
mended all his children to his care by name, except the 
Duke of Monmouth, whom ho was not heard so much as 
to make*mentioa of. He blessed all his children one by 


one^ pulling them to him on the bed. And then the 
bishopiv moved him, as he was the LordTs 'Anointed, and 
the father of his country, to bless them ale^o, and all that 
wero there present, and in them thetwhole body of his 
Aibjbets. Whereupon, the room being full, all ^ell down 
upon their knees, and he raised himself on his bed, afld 
very solemnly blessed them all. This was so like a great 
gdbd prince, and the solemnity of it so very surprising, as 
was extremely moving, and caused a general lamentation 
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throughout ; and: no one hears^ it without being much 
affected with it, being new and great.” * 

The writer of the above letter was no doubt ignorant 
that Charles had received the Sacrament from the bands 
of a Popish priest, or he would have been inofe sparing 
of his encomiums. Indeed, the fact of Charles having 
died in the Komish laith did not immediately transpire. 
Evelyn merely iifcntions it as^having been whispered at 
the time, and L*ord Chesterfield, who attended the King’a 
deathbed, as “ than probable.” t « 

On the morning of his death, Charles inquired the 
hour, and being told it was six o’clock^ “ Open the cur- 
tains,” he said, ** that I may once more see day.” lie 
w^as suffering great pain, and at hf.lt-past eight it was 
only with extreme difliculty that he was able to speak. 
As long, however, as his speech lasted, he was heard 
pronouncing the name of God, and begging pardon 
for his offences. Even when he had lost all power of 
utterance, he showed what was passing in his mind, by 
lifting up bis h.niuls and paying attention to the prayers.^ 
“He di8poB(?d iiimself to die,” say tha Stuart Papers, 
“ with the piety and unconcemedness bocopiing a Chris- 
tian, and resolution becoming a king.” lie retained 
his senses entire till tfbout an hoin* before his death ; 
expiring between eleven and twclvd o’clock oh Friday 
morning, the 0th of February, 1085. “He made,” ob- 
serves Eoper, *''a very glorious Christian exit, after as 
lasting and as strong uu agony of death almost as ever 
was known.” l 4 )rd Chesterfield also, who was ^pre- 
sent, reiparks in his “ IShort Kotes,” “ He died wijpii as 

s. 

* Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. iil p. 835. 
f Letters of Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, p. 45. 

It Letter from M. Barillon to Louis XIV. ; Ifr. J. Aprioe to Mr« 
Lynwood, Ito. 
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great resolution and courage as a man is ca|>ab^ of.” 
-2-“I am confident,” ho adds, to the Earl of Arran, 
“ your lordship will havo heard •of the King’s death, by 
an express, long before this paper can come to you ; and 
therefore ^ will only soy that, as to the manner of it (of 
which I was a witness, as having watched two whole 
nights with •him and saw him expire), nothing could be 
greater; and should li)ut mention half tho rcmarkablo 
passages that came to cognizance, they would bo 
much more proper to fill a volume wi^.than a ^letter; 
and therefore, I will pnly say, in sho^^!; tliat he died as 
a good^ Christian, asJ«ng and praying ofUm foi- God’s 
and Christ’s morc^ ; as a man of great and undaunted 
courage, in never running at the loss of life, or for 
that of three kingdoms ; as a good-natured man, in a 
tl;ousand particulars; for when the Queen sent to ask 
his pardoT) for anything that she had ever done amiss, 
he answered, that sho never had offended him, and there- 
fore needed no pardon, but that he had need of hers, and 
did hope that sho would not refuse it hj^m. Ho ex- 
pressed Extraordinary great kindne^ to tho Duke his 
brother, and aske*d him often forgiveness for any hard- 
ships he had Ever put upon him, assuring him of the 
tenderness of his *Iove, and that, he willingly left him 
all he hadL; desiring^im, for Ms sake, to be kind to his 
poor children when he was gone. Lastly, ho asked his 
subjects’ pardon for anything that hod been neglected, 

► or -acted" contrary to the best rules of a good govern- 
ment, *nd told those who stood about Lis bed how 
sorry die was for giving them so much trouble by his 
bemg so long a dying; desiring o^Xei^ death to make 
more haste to free him from his pain, and the bystanders 
from their attendance. Your lordship, 1 am sure, would 
have thought it very touching to have been a spectator 

^ TOL. n. li & 
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of thid dismal scene, and to Have seen this brave and 
worthy prince lie in the horrid agony of death, with ail 
the pains imaginable upon him from six at night till 
twelve the next day, at which time he died.*’* The 
death of King Charles took ylace in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 

The neglect, which was subsequcnt'ly ahbwn*‘to the 
remains of the deceased monarch, refiects but little credit 
on the aflection. of his succe^Ssor. “ He was hurried,” 
says Coke, “ in ^■he dead of the night to his grave, as if 
his corpse had be^n to be arrested for debt; and not so 
much as the blue-coat boys attending it.” The language 
of Burnet is no less strong. ‘‘The 'King’s body,” he 
says, “ was indecently neglected ; *’^and he adds ; — “His 
funeral was very mean. He did not lie in state. Ho 
mournings were given j and the expense of it was rot 
equal to what an ordinary nobleman’s funeral will rise 
to.” t A kind of apology is made in the Stuart Papers 
for the little respect which was shown by James to his 
brother’s memory. It is there attributed to the unpopu- 
larity of the faith id which the late King died, iind which 
James himself professed ; circumstances which rendered 
it necessary to perform the funeral as ptivately as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid “ either disputes on one hand, or 
scandal on the other.” Charles y as eventually buried 
on the night of the fourteenth of Pebruary, eight days 
after his death, in Westminster Abbey 5 Prince George 
of Denmark being chief mourner. 

The question whether Charles met his death by poison 
is too remarkable to be passed over in silence. ?t cer- 
tainly would appe'^j that, a short time previously, an 

* Letters of Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, p. 278. 

t There is an account of the funeral, as published by authority, in 
Bchard's ** Complete History,** vol iii, p. 421 ; edit. 1719. 
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fittempt had been made on kia life; a fact so far of^ 
importance aa allowing the existence of a party, whether^ 
Eoman Catholics or not, to whom the King’s removal 
was of w sliglit importance. The story, as related by 
Welwood, is curious. Charles, it soenia, had one day 
been takir^g more than his usual exercise, and having 
drunk more freely during the evening tlian was cus- 
tomary with him, fell ^sku'p on a caueh, in a room 
adjoining that in which he had snpjieclT He jpinaiiicd 
there, however, b^ut a short time, then returncii 
to the company. TJie same night, ^ servant, jvlio Imd 
aubsecfuently lain|down on the couch and covered him- 
self with the King’s cloak, w^as found stabbed with a 
poinard. The circi%natance, it seems, was hushed up at 

the time, and no inquiry instituted.* 

• 

* Thong^i no other actual attempt i« known to have been made on 
the King's life, it is evident that fears and suspiuluns were generally 
entertained. Charles having been accustouied to exixiso himself 
latterly, by walking in the night-time, atteudeil by only oiio footman, wo 
find Lord ^rrery strongly reinonsti’siting with him on Clic liangfhs which 
he might incur : but, in a posm of the period, there is mure curioiu 
proof of the feans euterkiined iiiat the King's life was in danger from 
some dhiholical ptot. The {)ocm shall bo inserted at length. 

“ Great Cliarlcs, whp, full of mercy, •might’ at comumml, 

III i^ace and plc.'^ure, this thy native laud ; 

At last tjiko pity of thy tottering throne, 

Shook hy the faults of others, not ibiiie own. 
not thy life and crown together end, * « 

• Destroyed by a false brother, and false friend. 

^Observe the danger tAat appears so near, 

.j» 27tat all your subjects do each minute fear : 

* •^One dnjp of poison, or a Popish knife, 

Ends all the joys of England with thy^life. 
brothers, ’tis true, by nature should be kind ; 

But a too zealous and ambitious mind, 

Bribed with a crown on eartli, and one above, 

• Harbours no friendships tenderness, or love. 
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It no sooner became nimoured abroad that the late 
King had died of poison, than suspicion,! in those days 
of bigotry and prejudice, 5f course attached itself to the 
Eoman Catholics. But as Charles was also a tmember 
of that church, as well as his Jieir the Duke of York, 
what possible motive, it has been asked, , could they have 
had in committing so fearfur a crime ? Certainly, if 
the succession of James had beefi secure, they could 
apparently have had none. But, on the other hand, if, 
as has sometim^L ^een supposed, Charles, at the time 
of his dissolution, was on the eve of gratifying his Par- 
liament and the people, by consenting ,to the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the throne, it was certainly 
a critical juncture for the Homan Catholic party. All 
hopes of the throne being filled by a sovereign of their 
own faith, and consequently of re-establishing the Catholic 
religion in England, would, in the event of Charles sur- 
viving his brother, have been entirely and for ever at an 
end. In a word, supposijig that the act of Exclusion 
was lik'^ly to pass into law, it is evident that the death 
of Charles could alone avert 'the threatened danger. 
These remarks, it is needless to observe, are merely 
thrown out in the way of argument^ and are far from 
being intended to implicate the Homan Catholics in the 
very doubtful poisoning of the King. 

As regards the general queeLion, whether Charles died 


See in all ages what examples are 

Of monai^hs murdered by the impatient heir. 

Hard fate of princes, who will ne’er believe, 

TiP the stroke’s struck which they can ne’er retrieve.** * 

a 

It is but hiir to remark, with reference to one dark insinnatim con- 
tained in these lines, that if Charles met with unfair play, James was 
eertaiuly no party concenied. Even Burnet, with all ^ maligaity 
and his hatred of the two brothers, hastens to reUeve him from the 
charge* 
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ivom poison or not, the evidence is curious, though cep- ' 
tainly far fronf being convincing. According to Bishops 
Burnet, — “There were many very apparent suspicions of 
his beii]fg poisoned; for though the first access looked 
lilce an a'J)oplexy, ye\ it uvas plain in the progress of it 
that it wa^no apoplexy.** Welwood also plainly intimates 
his strong suspicious that the King had been poisoned. 
“ When his body wais ^pened,** he says, “ there was 
not sufficient time given for taking an 5xact observation 
of his stomach anjl bowels, which one ^^^ould think ouglit 
chiefly to have been* done, considering the violent pains 
he’haTl there : ai^d when a certain physician seemed to 
be more inquisitive than ordinary about the condition of 
those parts, he wAs taken aside and reproved for his 
needless curiosity y According to Burnet, who enters 
into much fuller particulars, two of the royal physicians, 
Doctors Lower and Needham, had expressed a strong 
desire to examine the stomach. Their attention, however, 
was purposely distracted from the object, and, on their 
returning to commence the inspection, thoy fouml that it 
had been clandestinely removed. 

“ Short, a|jothe»r physician,” says the^ishop, “ who was 
a Papist, but aflber a form of his own, did very much 
suspect foul dealing, and had talked more freely of it 
than any of the Pl^otestauts durst at that time. But lie 
was not long after taken suddenly ill, upon a large 
draught of w^ormwood wine, which he Ifad* drunk in the 
house of a Popish patient, that lived near the Tow er, 
whp had sent for him, of which he died. And, as he said 
to *JiOwer, Millington, and some other phy&|jcians, he 
belipved that he himself was poisohed for having spoken 
so freely of the King’s death.” 

^Not satisfied with relating these improbable facts, 
Burnet, on the authority of Henley, who received the 
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account from the Duchess of Portsmouth, brings a direct 
charge against the Boman Catholics of having taken 
away the life of the King, According to her Grace’s 
supposed statement, Charles had fullj- resolved oil making 
his peace with the Parliament, Ay consenting to Ihe ex- 
clusion of the Duke of York from the successipn a fact 
which the Duchess, who was in the secret, communicated 
to no one but hoar confessor. ^T^^s person, she believed, 
divulged it to others of his party, who forthwith devised 
and accomplished ^le murder of the Kpag. 

On the above passage in Burnet’^ History, Lord Lana- 
down made the following remark : “ It was my fdrtune 
to be residing at Paris when this history was published. 
Sucli a particular was too remarka^jle not to raise my 
crurioaity. Tho Duchess was then likewise in Paris. I 
employed a person, w’ho had the honour to be intimate 
with her Grace, to inquire from her own mouth the truth 
of tills passage. Her reply was this : that she recollected 
no acquiliutauce with Mr. Henley j but she remembered 
well Dr Burnot and his character. That the Kmg and 
the Duke, and the whole Court, looked lapon him as the 
greatest liar upog the face of tho earth, and, there was no 
believing one word that he said. I ♦ only repeat the 
ansu or 1 received : far bo it from me to make any such 
reflection." • ^ 

Malicious as are many of Burnet’s statements, and 
perverted as, afe many of his constructions, we must 
exonerate him on this occasion from the charge of delibe- 
rate falsehood. On at least two other occasions, we^flnd 
the Ducfiess gossiping, in her old age, on the sulfjecs» 
of Charles’s death, atfil on both of these occasions ^appa- 
rently expressing her conviction that he died from poison. 


Yindicatioa of Qoaeial Monk ; Laasdowa’s Works, voL iL p 17d. 
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Fox, in his Introductory Chapj;er to the Lite oJifamea t 
the Second, haii some remarks on the subject, to which ^ 
Lord Holland has added the foHowing note : — “ Mr. Fox 
had this^report from the family of his mother, great 
grand-da*ighter to the puchess of Portsmouth. The 
Duchess of Portsmouth lived to a very advanced age, 
and retained her faculties to the period of her death, 
which happened in in Aubigny. ]5ir. Fox’s mother, 
when very young, saw he? at that place ;mnd many of the 
Lennox family, with whom Mr. Fox war’subsequbntly ac- 
quainted, had, n<f doubt, frequently iSnversed with her.** 
To. this w^e may add*a statement made by Dean Cowpep 
to Spence. The feuchess of Portsmouth, ho said, who was 
in England as late f s 1690, during her visit assured Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, that Charles was actually poisoned 
tit her house, by one of her own footmen, in a cup of 
chocolate. Wo learn casually from another source, that 
the King supped at her house the night before he was 
taken ill.* 

* Bar»ct, Tol. il. p. 467. The following anecdote has bcAi rolatod, 
but on Teiy indifferent authority : — ** One Teesier, a foreigner, in 
whose house Charles and his brother James had resided for a consider* 
able time when ^ exile, had coiue to England after the Bestoration, 
and had been apyohfbed embroiderer to the King. A short time 
before the death of (juries, he received an order to prepare some 
tapestry ^r the palace, with strict injunctions to weave the initials of 
J. R. instead of C. R. The King bcmg,api>areQtly in good health at 
the time, Tessier remonstrated, but to no purposQ. J3y the time the 
tapestry was finished the King was no more. Tcssi6r,'to the day of his 
dentil^ expressed his belief that Charles had been poyMined. In 1 7 50, 
a rii|Co of Tessier^s was still living in Spitalfields, and asserted that she 
had /reqnently heard her uncle relate the story, and was ready to testify 
it upon oath.” — Oe»t. Mag,, vol. xxix. ^ 379. WelwocSl relates a 
somesrhat similar anecdote : — ** A foreign minister,” he says, ‘‘shortly 
before the King was attacked by his last illness, ordered his steward 
W*purchase a considerable quantity of black cloth, which afterwards 
served the minister and his retinue for mourning.*’ Welwood further 
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EvS)^ mentions his having held a conversation wit^ 
the Marquis of Normanby, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
ham, respecting the poisdhing of Charles ; but he neither 
gives us his own nor his lordship’s opinion oniAhe ques- 
tion. The Duke, however, has^elseVhere favoiared us*on 
the subject. ** I would not,” he observeg, “ s^y anything 
on so sad a subject, if 1 did not think that silence itself 
would in such a ^ase signify too^ii»i(bh : and, therefore, as 
an impartial wifiter, 1 am obfiged to observe, that the 
most k&wing, the most deserving of all his phy- 
sicians, did not 01 ^ believe him poisoned, but thought 
himself so too, not long after, for hying declat^ed-his 
opinion a Uttlo too boldly.” 

On the other hand Lord Lansdot/n, who apparently 
possessed as good means of information as the Duke of 
Buckingham, arrived at a very different conclusion. “ As 
to the poisoning part of the story,” he says,* “it was 
always my opinion, and not ill-grounded neither, that 
the King hastened his death by his own quackery.” * It 
is far fbim improbable that Charles may have w^eakened 
his constitution by the irregularities of hjs past life ; and, 
moreover, that which still more inclines us to believe 
that his death was occasioned by natural causes, is the 
admitted fact that he had for some time been subject to 
fits, similar to those by which he was^attacked ifi his last 
•illness. • 

What degree of truth there may be, in the .strange 
stories which we have related in connexion with tKe 
death of Charles, we must leave the reader to form his 
own opinion. The world is naturally inclined te be 

adds, that the Bomaa Catholic party at court were observed to he in a 
considerable state of excitement, for some time previous to the death of 
the King. 

* Vindication of General Monk ; Lansdown’s Works^ vol. ii. p. 268. « 
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jBaptivated by the marvellous^ and especially tJ*investi 
with mystery ^he last moments of princes. If we taket) 
this circumstance into consideration, — as well as the 
notoriovj^ political bigotry of one or two of the wTiters 
from wh 4 >m we havtf quojed, and the still more notorious 
fact that stories very rarely fail to be exaggerated in 
passing fr(5m the lips of one person to another, — we shall 
probably be far moru, inclined to adopt^the sober opmion 
of Lord Lansdown, that Charles died a natural death, 
than that ive should arrive at the <^.posite aiid much 
more improbablck-coiiclusion. ^ ' 

Jli® death of Charles completely changed the ’aspect of 
Whitehall. Evelyn, who paid a visit to the palace imme- 
diately after the '^ing had breathed his last, speaks 
alTectingly of the striking contrast which the Court pre- 
«Bented, to what he had witnessed but on the Sunday 
preceding. He had then beheld the gay monarch in the 
midst of his voluptuous court, toying with his beautiful 
mistresses, the Duchesses of Cleveland, Portsmouth, and 
Mazarine ; while a French boy was singyig lo^e-songs, 
and the courtiers were playing at basset for large sums 
around him. Six days after,’’ he says, all was in the 
dust.” 

In person, Ol&a];les was rather above the common 
height. • In early^ youth he is said to have been hand- 
some, but, as he increased in yeays, he grew thinner, and 
his fqgtures became harsher and more marked. His 
Complexion was dark and muddy, but was relieved by 
the ^uick sparkling of his eyes, and thd profusion of 
bistblack and glossy hair. The expression of his coun- 
tenwee was severe, though it lighted up agreeably when 
he Ipoke. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, styles him 
an illustrious exception to all the common rules of 
physiognomy with a harsh saturnine countenance,*’ 
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Bays tTi5 Duke, *^ho waa*botli of a gay and merciful, 
disposition. Ilia symmetry is said to lmve*been faultless; 
and his movements, whetlfer in dancing, at tennis, or on 
horseback, are described as strikingly graceful asRid easy. 
Few men, when it pleased him, could either act or 
look the king better. Burnet admits that Jje h^d the 
finest manners of any person in England, and Rochester 
has celebrated — » 

f “ The easiest prinee and best bred man alive.” 

Ilia loss was dc^ly regretted, at lekat by the lower 
orders : heinous as had been his political offences, Kb had 
at least been no enemy to tliem. Probably the lower 
ranks of the community were never so^iappy or so prospe- 
rous, — so free from the oppression of taxes, or from the 
miseries contingent on a period of war, — as during the 
reign of the “ merry monarch.” It would be difficult to 
name any other of our kings, whose loss occasioned a 
more universal sorrow, or whose name was more fre- 
quently i^ncnti«med with affection than that of the good- 
humoured Charles. 

Charles had no children by his Queen. , By his mis- 
tresses he had, unfortunately, a nuijierous progeny. 
Lord Shaftesbury — alluding to their numbers, and at 
the same time to the low state of the royal treasury, — 
declared that he expected tq see the King’s children 
running about tHe streets like link-boys. Those of^vhom^ 
we have any notice amounted to fifteen, but there were 
probably others who died in their infancy. By Lpey 
Walters )\e was the father of the Duke of Monmopth," 
and a daughter married to William Sarsfield, Esq. ^ By 
the Duchess of Cleveland be had six children ; the Duke 
of Southampton, the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of 
Xorthumberiaud, the Countess of Sussex, the Coimtess 
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of Litchfield, and a (Slighter, Barbara, who Uet^anie ay 
nun at Pontoise. By the Duchess of Portsmouth he^ 
was the father of the Duke of liichmond; by JVel 
Gwynn^f the Duke of St. Alban’s, and of a son, James 
Deaucleik, who died yoijing ; by Mary Davis, he was the 
father of Lady Derwentwater ; by Lady Shannon, of the 
Countess of Yarmouth ; and by Catherine Peg, of the Earl 
of Plymouth, and oA-n daughter who ^ied young. Jt is 
remarkable that Charles Should have l;«en the father of 
six Dukes who were alive at the samcj^timo, anil that he 
should have beA enabled to endoif each of them with 
a jcnJintcnance bccoihing the ducal rank. * 
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